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_ CHAPTER I... 
INTRODUCTION: THE PROBLEM AND THE AIM OF THE THESIS 
I. THE PROBLEM ~ 

our study pegane with the work of Ernst Troeltseh! 
in the Sociology of Religion. Our analysis buesives en: 
experiment with certain concepts developed in that field. 
_ The —— begins with these concepts in the field of 
‘religion, and then transfers them to the Sociology of the 
‘Labor Movement. | 

There have been a number of schelare* who have been 


interested in the particular area studied by Troeltsch. Many 
of them have attempted to qualify or to amplify his .work. 


It is important to note that these studies have been done in 


the Sociology of Religion. The present study differs from 
the others in an important respect. The field of religion 
is also our starting point. We begin from the sone general 
theoretical background. But our experiment involves delving 
into labor history and organization. ‘Herein lies the differ- 
ence from other studies, - It is not hard to see that the 


oe Specifically, we take that sina of the work of freeltech 
contained in the two volume work, STCC, and in his ‘PAR. | 


2 Such works as Wach, SOR, will be listed in the review of 
the literature in Chap. oh infra. 3 


re 


problem involves the relationship of two fields of study. — 
First, we must clarify the concepts to be used. Here 
it is necessary to proceed with care. The terminology used 


by Troéltsch seems not to be universally accepted in the 


Sd 


field of Sociology.” After we have clarified the concepts, 
we attempt to apply them to certain selected organizations 
of labor in America. : 
We are faced with a choice of methods. We might first 
define our terms and defer outlining the problem. Or, on the 
other hand, we may outline the problem and defer the defi-. 
nitions. The definition of spicitic toxne involves us ina 
pees the literature relevant to our analysis. ‘The 
choice has therefore been made first to sab tann the problem 
_ before us. After the outline comes the definition of terms. 
The terms are defined as the literature in the Sociology of 


Religion is reviewed. 


Statement of the problem. The problem before us is 
this: Can the concepts developed by Ernst Troeltsch in the 
sociology. of Religion be applied to the American labor move- 
ment? Troeltsch has set wn eovtein ives of reiicteus asso- 


clations and institutions. These types have been found 


- 1 . Cf. Chap. Il, infrax- 


2 Chap. Il, infra. 
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useful for purposes of descriptive analysis in the religious 


field. Can these types be useful in another field? Specifi- 


cally, can they be found useful in the description of se- 


lected movements of labor for the period of time between 1870 
and 1954? 7 


The concepts have not been accepted without modifica- 


tion in the Sociology of Religion. Some modification may be 


found necessary. However, there is a need to differentiate 


between necessary modifications, and an improper use of the 
Troeltsch concepts. For our purposes it will be sufficient 
to assume a relative validity of the Troeltsch descriptions 
of social teachings and organizational patterns. At any 
rate, the Troeltsch descriptions offer a convenient starting 
point for discussion. This assumption will not preclude a 
oe possible later qualification or questioning of the. Troeltsch 
types. : 
Another way of stating our problem is this: Can the 
tools which have been found useful in one field be of value 
‘ in another sociological description? Our. study is limited 
“to certain selected organizations within the labor movement 


in a given cultural and historical situation. . 


Importance of the study. What is the importance of 


4 


the kind of study we are attempting’ So far as is known such 


an attempt to apply the Troeltsch concepts or types to an 


3 
useful for purposes of descriptive analysis in the religious 
field. Can these types be useful in another field? Specifi- 
cally, gg 5 found useful in the description of se-— , 
lected movements of labor for the period of time between 1870 
“and 195%? — 

The concepts have not sees accepted without modifica- 


tion in the Sociology of Religion. Some modification. may be 


found necessary. However, there is a need to differentiate 
-petween necessary modifications, and an improper use of the 
Troeltsch concepts. For our purposes it will be setticient 
to assume a relative validity of the Trealtseh descriptions 
of social teachings and organizational patterns. At any 
rate,- the Troeltsch descriptions offer a convenient starting 
point for discussion. This assumption will not preclude a 
possible later qualification or questioning of the veuiiceh 
types. ee , 

Another way of stating our problem is this: Can the 
tools which have been found useful in one field be of value 
in another sociological description? Our study is limited 


to certain selected organizations within the labor movement 


in a given bultural and historical situation. 


- Importance of the study. What is the importance of 


‘the kind of study we are attempting? So far as is known such 


an attempt to apply the Troeltsch concepts or types to an ] 


uy | 


= BC TRE GET See ote pe ol ie 
"economic" movement has not been seriously made. It has been 


a popular custom to allude to implied or obvious ‘similarities 


The present study is | 


ra religious and labor groups. 


aimed at something beyond these. surface phenomena. The thet 


that the statements of this kind are ele is important for 


But we are ‘attempting to use the tools of reli- 


our study. 


gion to analyze a so-called "economic"¢ movement. 


It is suggested that the Sociology of Religion can be 
helpful in furnishing an orientation toward American labor. 
The emphasis upon the “world" by religious groups furnishes 


a suggestion that the culture of a period is highly signifi- 


) cant in understanding the psychology of a movement. ~ 
The importance of bur study may not ultimately depend 
upon its etesitty-in settling the whole problem it raises. 
Phere wey be a sense in which the present work may have only 
a negative value. But in that sense it may serve as a foun- 
dation upom which to build. First, it may be possible to 
show that there are many positive comparisons between reli- 
* gious groups and labor groups. On the other hand, there is 


& 


\ possibility that very few comparisons can be drawn. This 


1 in referring to "culture" in the following pages, we are 
not necessarily dealing with a cultural "whole." Whenever 
the term is used we hope to refer to that part of the 

_ whole which impinges more directly upon the labor movement. 

In this sense, we are dealing with a "world." One ~ 

scholar, at least, seems to. use the term "world" to indi- 

cate a portion of "the culture which is important to a 

particular group. ““BAGDERE , sad ED oF 


latter possibility might mean that the study would issue a 


warning about confusion of terminology. We may find that 
there is a limited applicability of certain Felizious con- 
cepts. There is at least a third possibility. Perhaps there 
are no correlations between religious groups and labor organ- 


izations. In that case we may be pushed toward the conclu- 


sion that each field or type of group is distinctive in 
itself. Finally, it may be that the present study will but 
open the door to further study. As is the usual situation, 
the present work was undertaken within certain limitations. 
There are also certain arbitrarily chosen limitations to the 
study. Some of the chosen limitations may lead us to suggest 
oe that there are insufficient correlations between the selected 
types in religion and certain specified labor organizations. 
| This would not mean that other types of religious associations 
were dissimilar to certain labor organizations. Other 
studies can be made using the present analysis as a starting 
point. The ‘importance of our study, therefore, may be not so 
much in its finality as in its attempt to be a beginning. 
There is one other avenue of speculation at least at 
this point. What we are concerned with now may be implied 


in the statement about improper use of Troeltsch's concepts.” 


1 P. 3, Supra. - 
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The concepts have been developed to describe religious organi- 


zations in an historical situation. 


The use of the same 7 


terms to describe contemporary groupings may now be unwar-~ 
ranted. The present study does not purport to be a theoret- 
=e as ical treatment of the typological method. Despite this, 
— however, it may meiy to show that the use of "types" developed 


by Troeltsch may be inapplicable in the changed cultural and 
historical situation in America. For instance, the present 
American social and economic environment may mean that — 

—t : certain religious groups are no longer to be classified or : 
categorized as sectarian. If this is found to be true, the 
study may have some bearing ‘upon the Sociology of. Religion 


- 


as well as upon the field of labor. 


1 It is hard to ascertain at the present time whether there 
will be valuable by-products of the kind of study which 
we are attempting. It has already been suggested by 
others that the Troeltsch "types" are too finely drawn, 
or that they do not fit given sociological realities. One 
scholar attempts to modify the sharpness of the types. -- 

* Niebuhr, CC, 116. Another author suggests that present 

- sociological realities are different from those described 
:, _ by the types. Bainton, Art (1946). A third writer 

-  guggests that what he calls "social types" are linked to 
their socio-economic source, but have a "life of their » 
own."--Crosser, IAL, 110. The "life" continues to be 
conditioned by the historic setting. It can be suggested, 

. then, that great stress needs to be placed upon the his- 

' torical situation. The study made by Yinger, RSP, empha- 
sizes "centers of power" as changing the nature of the 
sect. Our problem is whether the present American 
environment necessitates a change in concepts themselves. 
In other words, the present study tends to recoil back 
upon its own assumptions, casting suspicion upon then. 


There may eu another unexpected result of a study 


which spahs the fields of religion and labor. The present 


treatment began with the assumption that labor historians had 


fy 


done their work. In the main, such an assumption ‘is war-- 


ranted by the results. But the works of Troeltsch and 


: Niebuhr~ in the Sociology of Religion pointed to the import - 


-ance of the "world." As we attempted-to apply the concepts | 


developed in the Sociology of Religion to the field of labor, 
we tended. to study the "world" as it appeared to labor : 
| groups.* Neglected aspects of labor history loomed larger 
in importance.> An example is the stress placed upon mana- 
gerial functions by the Industrial Workers of cha World.” 
In other words, studying labor from the point of view of 
religion tended to throw relationships into a new perspective. 
| We have attempted to state our problem and to indicate 


some of the possibilities of its importance. At the same 


1 Troeltsch, STCC and Niebuhr, CC. 


2 Cf. note 1p. +. The problem of getting within the "world" 
of a group or of a period seems to be a fundamental | 
problem in understanding that entity. 


3 To clarify the meaning here, it is well to refer to the 
statements by one or two scholars. The sects fail to 
escape culture, but adjust to a rejected culture.--Niebuhr, 
CC, 75 f. The sect is an effort of society to "readjust 

itself anew."-Faris, NHN, 48. If these statements are 
true and significant, then the "world" as it appears to 
certain minority groups is perhaps highly important for an. 
understanding of subsequent history. 


~& See Chaps. III and IV, Infra. 


Mm 


time, we have indicated that the study has i S implied 
—Timitations. We now proceed to the ‘formal ‘Limitations of the 


“-— 


‘subject. 


Divisions of the subject. In the first place, the 
tool of analysis limits the study. We shall be guided by~ 
the "church-sect" typology~ of Ernst Troeltsch. The hypothe- 
abs’ further limit. the work, by aki ne 1t clear that we are 
not seeking to go into great detail, for instance, in compari - 
son of the labor union and the denomination. In the main, we 
are limited to those types defined in chapte? IZ. 

When we begin the chapters on certain developments 
within the field of labor, we will concentrate first upon the 
period from 1870 to the beginning of the First World War. 

The second period starts with the beginning of the War and 
ends just before 1933.> The Great Depression to World War Il, 
limits the next period, and. the concluding period coes' free 

World War II to 195%. A glance at these divisions indicates 
that we are dealing with the modern period of American labor 


‘history, interrupted or spurred on by wars and depressions. 


4 | J * 


1 The "sect" and the "church" are defined in Chap. II. It 
is important here, however, not to confuse the sociologi- 
@al concept of the church with the “church typology of 
 Troeltsch. Cf. Von Wiese & Becker, SS, 613 ff. © 


2 Listed under "Aim of the Thesis," Infra, in this chapter. 
We choose 1933 because of the change in administration. 


; 
It might be better to: deal with certain organizations 


: eke ia one section. But there is something to be said for 


Ee "preserving the chronological outline, placing half of the 
| analysis of the Industrial Workers of the World, for instance, 


in the. First World War and the "Twenties," for there were a. 


number of changes in the situation which confronted the group 


in the latter period. 


Within each i eecta sions périod, the first part of 


the analysis deals with certain strands within the culture of 


aa 0 | 


an era. There is no suggestion that this analysis is complete 


for any given period. The aim is simply to list some of the 
factors which were important to the study of labor groups. 
The effort is made in each such section to describe some of 
the factors which impinge upon or are affected by labor 
developments. Actually, we attempt to estimate the relevant 
historical situation for each period. In the second part of 
each period we try to analyze selects organizational groups, 
using the standards of measurement indicated by the tool of 
analysis. Within these organizational sub-divisions, we 
trace the ideological and sociological developments which have 
some bearing upon the attempted typological ineiunia: Of 
special interest are the developments within the various 
movements which relate to "world suteide.®— Shi general 


pattern or outline has but one exception, at the beginning of 


Chapter IV. In that section we deal with the theory of the 


“association. ce 
IT. AIM OF THE THESIS 


The description of labor. fhe aim.of the thesis is to 
_ use ideologies, events, and trends within the culture and 
within the labor movement to see how nearly the Troeltsch ~< 
typology describes tendencies within Ageriean labor. Does 
this typology of the Sociology of Religion have parallels in 
typical labor developments? An auxiliary aim ts to supple- 


ment existing theories of the labor movement by reference to 


the Sociology of Religion. 


The stated hypotheses. We now present our hypotheses 


in such a fashion as ‘to simplify and perhaps to "overstate" 
the case. 
(2) The General Hypotheses: 

(a) Religious associations and institutions and so- 
called "secular" movements pass through similar 
developments. 

(b) Therefore, the tools which have been found useful 
in analysis of religious institutions and 
associations will also be found -useful in 

analyzing certain selected "secular" movements. 
(2) The Specific Hypotheses: . | 


The "church-sect" typology of Ernst Troeltsch can 


4. 


be used to describe = some accuracy cortazn 


| selected American Labor organizations. 


(a) Certain "major" American labor organizations are 


adequately. described as "church-type" associ- 


ations. 


ee 


Ihe American Federation of Labor, the 


Congress of Industrial Organizations, and 
the Knights of Labor fall into this 
(b) Minor institutional and associational develop- 
ments in the labor field are adequately described 
as iseatat within the meaning of the typology of 
‘Ernst Troeltsch. i 
The Industrial Workers of the World, the 
Communist Party, the Socialist Party, and 
the Socialist Labor Party activities within 
the American labor movement are accurately 
Z ' described as sectarian. 
(c) Anarchism in the labor movement follows a pattern 
similar to mysticism as it developed in conjunc- 
tion with Christianity. 
(3) Auxiliary Seaaaucaai 
The "church-sect" typology in the Sociology of 
_ Religion is a valuable supplement to existing 


theories about American labor. The religious 


approaches: to the "world" are particularly : 


valuable in understanding American labor 


institutional wlan, senstocycet a 


eG 


THE METHOD OF THE STUDY 


We will trace certain ideologiés within the culture 


as those ideologies are found also within the labor movement. 


We will pay particular attention to the attitudes of groups 


- studied. At the same time, we will notice the organi zation- 


al patterns, and endeavor to see how these patterns relate 


to institutions. 


Generally accepted historical materials will be used. 


When we deal with the general historical situation we will 
draw upon readily available materials. As we deal with the 
Sociology of Religion we will utilize especially the writings 
of those who have modified Troeltsch. As we deal with labor 
organizations, we will draw upon experience, readily avail- 
able histories, and the writings of individuals in the labor 
movement. To the extent that it is possible we will also 
draw upon reports of hearings, personal experiences in the 
labor movement, and articles by union leaders. 

The method is not to rewrite labor history, but to 


3 ‘deseribe both the associations and institutions in terms set 


up by the tool of analysis. . 


In this chapter we have endeavored to viato what the 


« Bei ee 9 | wire 
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study was, and to indicate the nature of the problem. We 


~ then sought to indicate something of the importance of a 
study in this area. Then the divisions of the subject were 
‘outlined. The aim-of the thesis and the hypotheses were 
presented. The introduction: closes with a brief description | 


of the method to be used. We now turn to definitions and 


the review of literature. 


* “CHAPTER IT 


DEFINITIONS AND REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 


I, THE DEFINITIONS 
In the first chapter we have attempted to indicate 
eer a | 
that the nature of our problem was to apply the "Troeltsch 


criteria" (for want of a better term) to certain develop- 


ments in the American labor movement. We have asserted 


that this attempt leads us to a cultural theory of the 


American labor movement. This approach may supplement ex- 


| f 
isting theories...In this chapter we shall attempt to clarify 


in detail what is meant by the typology to be used and to 


review the literature in the field of religion. Finally, we 
indicate some of the theories of the American labor movement 
which will be used in the present study. We need to keep in” 
mind that we are attempting a sociological interpretation of 


already available historical sources, 


Sect. The “sect” characteristics as summarized by 


1 inelude the emphasis upon “personal achievement" 


Troeltsch 
in ethics and religion, the use of non-professional laymen in 
the sect group, and the emphasis upon a "radical fellowship" 


of love. Enthusiasm and a doctrine emphasizing the "spirit," 


1 Troeltsch, STCC, I, 331 ff.. 


—, 


| 15” 
characterize the sect. This small group is indifferent to- 
ward the state and the dominant classes in society. It has 
Aa abet tule of hostility to the Lae and to oaths, and a dis- 
association from cultural influences. Withdrawal or separa- 
: tion of the life of religion from economics is accomplished . 
through simplicity of life and actual: poverty. The sect. 
emphasis is not upon coercidén but upon one type of voluntary 
group. Other characteristics include hostility toward of-— 
ficial religious institutions (which the sect group feels 
have degenerated from a_previous ideal situation), hostility 
to official leaders, and hostility to culture. There is an 
aouutin "detachment" from culture. Polemics and preaching 
also characterize the sect. Conversion ad a means of en- 
trance to the group is emphasized. The separation from the 
world may result in a communism of charity. there is an 
ignorance of the complexities of life which might be. likened 
to the lack of education. There is also a‘hearkening back : 
to the more simple ideals of the primitive church or the 
New Testament as the law. The discipline may be strict, 
emphasizing "literal obedience" and "radicalism." There is. 
an affinity or solidarity with similar groups such as those 
oppressed or those with great idealism. There is an inten- 
sity, and.an instability which often results in lack of 
continuity. There is, then, in\the sect an emphasis upon 


original ideologies and a shunning of those which were 
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considered to be of the "world." 


The eschatological views are, of course, strong and _ 


pronounced. The note of individualism in the sectarian as- 


cetic life is strong, and in this sense, there is a close 
relation to mysticism.+ 

Wach* has indicated that characteristic attitudes 
rather than specific doctrinal poet ocean ter ae the 
type of sect or independent group. He’ has suggested that 
ultimately it is not a "clear-cut overt manifestation" but 

a "spirit" which distinguishes the sect group. He would en- 
phasize the "intensity"? of the sect group. Often this 
intensity is caused by the subservience of the larger eccle- 
stastical body to the state.° Above all, Wach’ is inter- 
ested in the "rigoristic attitude" of the small group. fhe 
sect often abandons its ideal practically while preaching 

it vocally. When this latter event happens, an seeker - e 


astical body is formed and the process of splitting into 


1 Cf. Troeltsch, STCC, I, 340, and II, 691. 
2 Wach, SOR, 202. 


3 Cf. Weber, FMW, 321 with Burnham, MR, 74 and 283 f. 
Weber seems to emphasize non-doctrinal considerations 
while Burnham places human wishes and decisions in the | 
world of “actual events." However, Burnham indicates a 
-hon-correspondence between intention and the actual 
effects of what people say and do. 


4 Wach, SOR, 199. 6 Wach, SOR, 204. 
Wach, SOR, 380. 7 Wach, SOR, 199 f. 


yg 
Wach's thesis is that religion's 


a smaller groups continues. 


predominant effort is one of integration and reintegration 


| “4 
of society. He agrees with Faris* 


that the sect is the 


“effort of the whole community to integrate itself anew." 


We shall endeavor to establish an exact definition 


of the sect, because of the possible misunderstanding about 


the real nature of the terminology. Upon the clear defini- 


tion of the sect depends much of what is to follow. => 


Bainton@ speaks of the sect as a voluntary society. In the 


_- game discussion he indicates that the sharp distinction 
between types has been broken down in modern culture, be- 
cause of the rise of the "society." Niebuhr speaks of the 

"associational sect. n3 Both Boulding" and Niebuhr? tend 
further to increase the problem of our definition of the 
sect by refersine to the "in group" and the "out group." 
It will be one of the purposes of this section to find a 
correct definition of the sect, to show its difference from 
simply an "in group." It seems clear from Troeltsch® that 
the sects come from the oppressed groups in the lower 
classes. An “in group" being composed of semi-privileged 


or privileged groups, then, differs from the sect definition 


1 Faris, NHN, 48. 4 Boulding, OR, 10 
2 Bainton, Art.(1946). - § Niebuhr, cC, 116. 
3 Niebuhr, SSD, 18. 6 Troeltseh, STCC, I, 337. 
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bd 


which we are seeking to establish. ‘Ware’ confuses the issue 


with regard to the labor movement and the sect by reference 


to one aspect which makes for sectarianism. He characterized 


the Knights of Labor as a religion rather than as a "busi- 


ness." He emphasized the comparison between the sancty- 


aries -of the Knights of Labor and the catacombs of early 


Christian times. What Ware seemed to be saying in effect 


was that persecution of both the Knights of Labor and the ~— 


early Christian groups gave leave to characterize the Knights 
as what he calls a "religion." We suggest that it is a 
combination of causes which make for the sect development. 

7 it may be well, even at this early suneture; to indi- 
cate that no group will be called a sect unless it fits a 
reasonably large number of the characteristics of the type. 
Likewise, no group will be indicated as *ehurch-type,*” 
unless it fulfills a reasonably large number of the charac- 
teristics of that type. A definite pattern of this type of 
action, ideology, and attitude should be observed before a 
group is categorized. The problem can be made more clear 


if we take Boulding's reference- to growth in a religious © 


1 Ware, LMUS, Intro., xvi. 


2 The term "church" or "church-type" used on this page 
refers not to the broad sociological meaning of church, 
but to the narrow Troeltsch usage. See definition in 
this chapter, Infra. 


Boulding, OR, 30. 
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percent union, or political movement. The problem of 


purity versus growth is stressed by Boulding. Our study 
will attempt to show that the citation of but one or two 
characteristics of a sect does not allow a writer to de- 
scribe the labor union by the term. It is essential that a 
sufficient number of the characteristics of any type group 


be established before such a characterization can be made. 


The lack of growth, for instance, may be characteristic of 


another kind of group as well as of a sect. Likewise, 
accommodation is not the property of a "church-type”" group 
alone. The sehen of correct definitions is fundamental 
to our study, and to an analysis entailing the use of the 
"church" or sect concepts. In order to clarify the sect 
type we are compelled to comment on the view of an author- 
ity” who maintains that the secession of the sect often 
entails alteration only at the breach point, or the point 
which has occasioned the breach. But such groups which 
alter only at a point which "has occasioned the breach," 
may mean the development of a new kind of organization which 
differs from the Troeltsch definition of the sect. The 
single alteration at a breach point in a laissez-faire based 
siuralistié culture may tend to form another type of inde- 


pendent voluntary participating association. It is. 


1 Bainton, Art.(1946). 2 Cf. Chap. IV, Infra. 
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important, as Wach and Troeltsch have indicated, to note the 
attitudinal character of that single alteration. Should ~ 

that single alteration be sufficiently antagonistic, then it 
is possible that the sect attitudes are developed. But it 
is more than likely that such a strong attitudinal altera- 


tion will have a number of points of breach with the "world." 


In that case, a group may be characterized as a sect group. 


___ There is a sense in which a definition of the sect = 


cannot be complete until the entire study is completed. 

This is part of our problem. The point needs to be made 
that the particular nature of the breach must be against the 
core of the culture, if one can be found. For example, in 
the Roman Empire there was a toleration of diversity so ae 
as there was an acceptance of a center of Roman culture, 
emperor worship. The present study will advance the notion 


Ye 


that the business hero and the "gospel of success" were at 
the center of the welteen: So long as eathaions groups, 
formerly called sects, did not make a major breach with the 
main center of culture, there could be diversity and plu- 
rality. A toleration developed which is not characteristic 
of the way in which the "true" sect is treated by the world. 


The point is precisely this, as Mecklin* so well recognizes, 


that the "dissenting revivalistic type of Protestantism" 


1 Mecklin, SAD, 352. 
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became the accepted type of American religion and secured 


for itself a "central place in the pattern of national senti- 


ment." 


This type of religion then apparently formed a part 


of the "worla,"* in the eyes of certain labor groups. 


American religious dissent relied upon the social order in 


which dominance was in the hands of the propertied and cul- 


tured classes.“ Many-sided religious denominationalism may 


__ thus have given a basis for the acceptance of "dissent with- 
in limitations," which characterized the Federation of Labor. 


It is necessary to go back and gather up some of the 


strands of the definition of the sect in order to clarify 


the issue here. The sect is not simply a face.to face group, 


a Gemeinschaft, or an in-group. lt is a peculiar form of 


such organization characterized by a sharp attitudinal and 
ideological hostility to a "world." This hostility may 
derive from a lower class frustration with the "world" and 
may issue in a peculiar eschatology. Therefore, 2% 48 
important to know what constitutes the "world." The reli- 
gious groups often took the prevailing economic system for 
granted. Our theory is based on the idea that laissez 


faire in economics and plural organization in religion drive 


1 Troeltsch, STCC, I, 332 says that the sects have an 
"attitude of opposition" to a "world," to which the 
“secularized church now also belongs." a 


Mecklin, SAD, 298 ff. 
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together toward the "participative" organizational culture. 


In this culture toleration developed within limits prescribed 


-.. ‘by the dominant value system. 


A single trait such as exclusiveness does not consti- 


tute a sect. The American Federation of Labor or the 


Episcopal church can be exclusive. The sect type has a 


peculiar exclusiveness, a distinctive exclusiveness at vari-- 


pluralist culture. Clarification of this point seems to be 
1 


essential to the present thesis. For as Yinger™ suggests, 


the sect withdraws from normal participation in the "domi- 


nant social structure." A certain amount of withdrawal may 


be involved in that "normal participation" of diversified 
independent groups. As we define the independent naee we 

note that withdrawal is within certain accepted limits 

commonly understood not to involve conformity with the % 
touchstone of culture. In other words, it may not be advis- 
able to speak of a "sect" withdrawal from certain aspects of 

the "worla."* The “certain aspects" need to be sasenad se 
analyzed. Does the withdrawal affect the center of culture, 

on the one hand, or does bho Seanktatvabicn® simply reject 


certain non-essentials? The difference between withdrawal 


1 Yinger, RSP, 220. 2 Cf. Muste, NBM, 158 . A 
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and participation is thus involved. It is the contention of , 


this thesis that certain business "value centers" occupy the 


place in American society comparable to the position which 


the Emperor worship occupied in Rome. Whether or not a 


group may be rightly defined as a sect in the Troeltsch 


: sense of the term, then,.depends upon whether or not the 


group in question withdraws from those basic and sanctified 


business centers of value. 


Again, the lack of a claim to universality alone does 


not mark the sect group. We attempt to show in this thesis 


that non-sectarian groups in the American democratic culture 


6 likewise make no such claim. The sect claims to be the true 


. church and by self-limitation loses some of its universal 


a But other groups in the American democratic so- 
ciety start from a dissimilar position. Their assumption is 
quite the opposite from a claim to be the true "church." 

It is commonly known that their tolerant position starts 
from the assumption that others may also be "on a Similar 
road" bs heaven or happiness. The lack of a claim to uni- 
versality may thus be a mark of another type of association 
in America. In the rest of this work we seek to develop 


this idea. 


1 Cf. Mecklin, SAD, 16. 3 Cf., especially Chap. IV. 
2 Cf. Treeltseh, STCC, 1, 337. 
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Some other characteristics of the sect should be 


f. 4 


noted. "Highly charismatic authority" is more important 


- than tradition. This "immediate" experience of the spirit, 
and the “inner light" is an emphasis of mystics and members 
of sects alike. Bainton* states that frontier isolation 


without modern industrial complications and militarism is 


the seed-ground for the sect. Yinger ,~ on the other hand, 


writes of the "tradition breaking forces" of Christianity as 


coming only in times of "rapid change" and "unrest." Pre- 


sumably, either the coming of industrialism or the condi- 


~ tions of the frontier could contribute to the frustrations 


upon which seCtarianism is based. 


L 


Pope” is one of those who believe that the sect 


exists for but one generation. Wach” differs, saying the 


sect can exist. for more than a generation. 


Finally, either violence or passivity may character- 


6 | 
ize the sect. The sectarian rigor may express itself in 


violent revolutionary radicalism or emotionalism, or it may 


_—_— 
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Wach, SOR, 199. 

Bainton, Art.(1946). - 

Yinger, RSP, 37. 

Pope, MP, l2l. ? 
Wach, SOR. Cf. also Bainton, Art.(1946). 


The violent Hussites are characterized by Troeltsch, SICC, 
I, 363, as a sect.--Troeltsch, STCC, II, 802 and Wach, SOR, . 
200, cite the actively revolutionary, or radical sect a 
and the moderate, suffering, or passive sect. 
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show itself in "external details" such as dress oP "nomen- 
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We turn now to a review of the literature about, ‘and 


a definition of, the "church" type organization. There is 


a need to be clear on the terminology to be used. 


The term "church" is used ree in a more inclu- 


sive sense than does Troeltsch. 3 A definition characteri- 


zing the church as a "plurality paSseee: for the "collective 
gratification of religious needs ," is not the narrower type 
of Ernst Troeltsch. We are faced with the necessity of 
using the Troeltsch types and yet of making clear the dif- 
ference between his usage and the broad terminology of 
others. Accordingly, we shall continue to speak of the 

, "church" and "church-type" in the Troeltsch usage, but. will 
place quotations around the word "church" throughout the 
text to indicate the division of the church into the sub- 
varieties after the fashion of Von Wiese-Becker. What we 
mean throughout this work by "church" corresponds much more 


to the ecclesia of Von Wiese-Becker than to the general 


sociological term church. 


1 Wach, SOR, 199. 
2. Cf. Von Wiese-Becker, SS, 613. 


3 For the Troeltsch characterizations of the church, see 
his STCC, I, 331-343. 


Ly Von Wiese-Becker, SS, 624 f. The term "ecclesia" is 
close. to Troeltsch' s ’*ehurch. w 
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The "church" type. The "church" (eoelesta) and sect 


= are polar types. The “ehurch™ is large, a mass_ organization. 


It ‘is gharactori sed by continuity, compromise with the 


\ Mwordd, '4n attempt to "dominate society," and by an "ob- 


jective ingtitutional character." Individuals are born into 


the: "church" rather than having to face the necessity of 
attachment by conversion or voluntary adult decision as the 


means of membership. The "church" is characterized by the 


priesthood and by the hierarchy; a sort of official and 


sacerdotal holiness helps to furnish the "sociological point 


of contact." The institutional morality predominates over 


individual morality. 


Adapted, compromising, dependent upon the upper 


classes, and influenced by the culture, the "church" seeks 
to determine the morality of culture, and to stabilize the 
social order. It seeks to .compel all the members of so- 
clety to come under its influence, but is not affected by 
the fact that: the influence over everyone may remain incom- 
plete. \It does, however, seek to educate\the nation "in 
mass." the former rigoristic asceticism. it seeks at times 
to incorporate into itself by means of orders" within the 
body. The original church and the sacred book are mere 
"starting points," not rigid and " permanent" standards. 


These are the eenenriene’ criteria of Troeltseh,” and : 


: + G vaapaga sTCC, I, 331-343, and Von Wiese-Becker, 
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furnish both our definition and that in. the review of the 
literature. | 

Of course, the sect ean grow into the "church" or 
-- take the "church's". place.* The development, however, need 
not always be in the direction of sect to "church." For 
instance, a democratic revolution may change the culture 
and the "church." vinger™ has indicated that the "church" 
in compromise may not "completely capitulate" to the state 
or "secular powers," and that there remain strong "ideal 
connections" between "church" and sect. What we are dealing 
with, according to this same treatise, is the dilemma of 
keeping in power without sacrificing the ideals for which 
power is wanted. Yinger concentrates upon the effect of 
the secular powers such as the state upon the sect and 
"church," and separates the latter type into two divisions. 
There is the type which is respectable and conventional and 
leaves the sects outside. The second type like that of the 
thirteenth century includes the "radical-individualizing" 
tendencies in the monasteries.> 


Baidten’ has indicated that the "church" discipline 


is more concerned with those who question the faith than 


those who fail to live up to the ethical ideals. Ideological 


1 Yinger, RSP, 86. -3 Yinger, REP, 20 £f. 
2 Yinger, RSP, 34. | 4 Bainton, Art.(1946). 
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purity thus replaces performance. e 
In the main, there has been a tendency to see in de- 
nominationalism~ a difference. from the original "church- 
type," and Troeltseh* referred to changes from the type in 
Ascetic Protestantism. We shall have some occasion to refer 
- to literature qualifying the definition of the church 


(ecclesia) when we discuss the labor association of the 


1920 period. 


Mysticism. Mysticism is characterized by a "radical 
religious individualism," without a desire for organic 
fellowship. There is a desire for freedom to exchange ideas, 
for the belief in the power of those ideas is strong. The 
fellowship is confined more to thought. Analysis and 


" psychological abstraction". in isolated individuals consti- 
2 ‘ 


tutes the main significance of mysticism. 


IIT. REVIEW OF LABOR THEORIES 


Our purpose necessitates a review of some of the 


theories of the American labor movement. We need to see how 


Niebuhr, SSD. Von Wiese-Becker indicate that the denom- 
peg} 3 ' Seated in an advanced stage of development 
see SS 2 


Troeltsch, STCC, II, 688. 


These are the Troeltsch criteria of mysticism in SICcc, 
I, 377. 
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these theories impinge apes; relate to, or furnish material 

for our attempt to apply the religious typology of Troeltsch 
to the American labor movement. The old standby theory of 


Commons and Associates~ is often referred to as the environ- 
mental school (meaning the adaptation to the economic en- 
vironment, the market, industrial, and finance capitalism). 
The experimental seek” is another term. The theory repre- 
sented the efforts of Reformed parwinists as opposed to the 


approach of the Social Darwinians. Beard> seems to follow 


 gueh a theory. A part 6f the emphasis of this writer is 


concerned with the similarities between self government of 
local craft unions and town meetings. National labor struc- 
tures and deveinwmente in the Federal constitution are also 
compared. ‘ Thus ~ Beard approach would also include the 
seletibashis to the political institutions. 

some labor theories emphasize labor's contribution to 

democracy, some emphasize the effect of the frontier upon 

the working class institutions, while others emphasize class 


y) 


rather than sectional struggles. Pehavens<” for example, 


1 A concise statement of the theory is found in Lescohier 
and Brandeis, HLUS, Intro. Cf. also Foner, HLM, 11; anc 


Dunlop, Art.(1948). 
2 Perlman and Taft, HLUS, 631. 


3. Beard, RAC, 213 f. 


4 Commons and others, HLUS, I, 9, also emphasized the 
influence of the Federal Constitution. 


5 Foner, HLM. , 6 Peterson, ALU, 69. 
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emphasizes the economic rather than the political in its 


effect upon labor structures. | 

Single causal and other theories of the American | 
labor movement in many ways parallel the single causal in- 
terpretations of american history.° Schlesinger! lists 
these as the theories having to on with tee religious fac- 
tor, the great man, the power of ideas and ideals, geograph- 
ic influences, economic influences, and the role of the 
masses. The role of leadership is stressed by Ware,“ by 


; and by Boulding,* the latter for organizations in 


y) 


Saposs, 
general. Saposs” is one of those who characterizes the 
idealistic union leader as a religious evangelist. Though 
Hoxie’ is known for his functional shunetaea’ sve". of 
labor organization, he also stresses the character of the 
aims, policies, and methods of labor organizations. These 


aims and policies are influential in determining the charac- 


ter of unions.’ Hoxie® tends, however, toward a pluralistic 


Schlesinger, PTP, 234. 
Ware, LMUS; Cf. also Perlman and Taft, HLUS, 630-634. 
Saposs, LWU, 127 f. “~ 

~Boulding, OR, 207. 


Saposs, LWU, 127. 


Hoxie, TUUS, 37 and 73. For an analysis of Hoxie's © 
types Cf. Hardman, Art.(1928). 


7 Hoxie, TUUS, 99; Corey, DAC, 537 agrees that ideals are 
an historic force as would Niebuhr, Art.(1953). 


Hoxie, TUUS, Intro., 5 and 354... 
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interpretation of labor history, rejecting the economic 


interpretation alone. 


Perlman* is a bit difficult to assess. Dunlop* indi- 


cates that Perlman, like Hoxie, tends to emphasize the habits 


of mind of the workers. The emphasis is upon "job con- 


Perlman 


sciousness" and the lack of class consciousness. 


and Taft,> to be exact, attribute the lack of class con- 


sciousness to the heentior® and class mobility. In this 


sense, there is an emphasis upon geographical and social 


factors. This emphasis upon the frontier and class mobility 


would seem to mean that class consciousness would develop 


with the passing of these conditions. 


At one point Perlman 


and Taft? seem to place much more emphasis upon the acts of 


government than upon the ideologies in the culture, such as 
those of Spencer, in setting the tone for anti-government- 


alism in the American Federation of Labor. Perlman 


Perlman and Taft, HLUS and Perlman, TLM. 
Dunlop, Art.(1948). 
Perlman and Taft, 622. 


FF WwW DN FF 


Cf. Destier. AR, Preface vii. The author has a different 
version from the familiar Turnerian hypothesis. _Destler. 
speaks of \urban and agrarian influences which together in 
the late 19th Century furnish a new radical synthesis. 
Perlman and\Taft tend to follow Turner's approach and 
Destler qualifies that hypothesis by including the 
influence of ‘the city in American life. 


Perlman and Taft, HLUS, 6. 
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emphasizes the lack of psychological echesion Gaseede of the 
lack of a settled wage earning class.” But Perlman and Taft 
“are not entirely unaware of the role of culture in its effect 
upon the labor movement. They emphasize, for instance; 
nationalism, religion, and-the revolutionary ideology:in the 
American setting. In general, Perlman has adopted certain 
ideas of the environmental school, qualifying and adding to 
then. a 

Crosser> has worked out a systematic scheme for 
listing the ideologies within the American labor movement 
along with other ideologies. He includes the views of 


employers. His three-fold categorical system of "harmony in 


ui 


the estate," "balance in marketing" (liberalistic unionism) , 
and the “class struggle" Sdecieny (revolutionary unionism) 
show a relationship between the ideologies of certain em- 
ployers and paternalistic unionism. Gompers, Green, and 
Lewis are representatives of "liberalistic unionism." Such 
a scheme may not develop the effect of certain ideologies 
such as "partnership" upon men like Gompers and Green in the — 


Ly 
manner of the present study. At one point Crosser does 


1 Perlman, TLM, 165 f. 


2 Perlman and Taft, HLUS,-634 f. These authors also , 
emphasize race and the adventurous spirit. 


3 Crosser, IAL, 111. On page xii of the Introduction, 
Crosser attempts to put his whole scheme in a "nutshell." 


4 Crosser, IAL, 105. | y 
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indicate that the class struggle ideology differs from the 
other two in that these are defenders of an established 
system of social and political relationships. 
Turning now to another set of theories of labor, we 
_ encounter the study of Bimba2 as an example of Marxism 
applied to labor theory and history. Bimba rejects the idea 
that the history of the working class was determined by free). 
choices or free will of the people. The notion that history 
was the work of a few individuals, and the theory that the 
movement was the "project" of ideals and “humanitarian 
dreams" are likewise criticized. Bimba is convinced of the 
importance of "historical development,” with material con- 
ditions as the basis. He differs sharply, not only with 
the implications of the theory of Burnham, but also. with 
Corey.3 It is, of course, well known that the Marxist 
approach relies upon the historical developments through 
working class organizations to bring about the change in 
societal structure .4 But Perlman and Taft? have shown the 
folly of neglecting psychological and political considera- 


tions, and of looking to an "inevitable radicalization". 


Bimba, HAWC. 


1 

2 Burnham, MR, 283 f. 

3 Corey, DAC, 537 f. 

hh Dunlop, Art.(198). 

5 Porinan and Taft, HLUS, 632 
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in the American labor movement. The Marien empha sis upon eco- 


“nomic factors changed to a different economic emphasis in dmerican 


. labor. The lattereconomic “position” was not a "radical" one. 


The Veblen influence has also apparently | conditioned _ 


certain labor historians and theorists. Harris,+ Peterson a and 


Tannenbaum? write of technology and the machine as determining tus 


tors in labor development. The latter writer, howwer, notes that 


trade unionism is a social and an ethical system as well as an 
economic one.4 “He places great importance upon unorganized and 
unsuccessful strikes.° — places great importance upon 
labor's effort to adjust not only to the industrial situation, 
but also to the social world. His emphasis is slightly differ- 
ent from the others who are concerned with technology. 

There is considerable difference of opinion among labor 
theorists as to the influence of the political system upon 
the labor movement. For instance, Ginzberg’ felt that since 


the American Federation of Labor did not have to 


— etna 


1 Harris, LCW, 70. This author sees the blurring of craft and 
industrial lines » for the reason that labor follows technolo- 
gy. He speaks also (on p.17, op.cit.) of a new American 
class which has been left without moorings in a typical 
Veblen-like approach to the effect of the machine on worker's 

mentality. Thorstein Veblen's celebrated theory stressed the — 

effect of technology on the mind of the workers. He pointed 
to the contact with the machine as a determining factor in 
separating worker from non-worker mentality. 


ha We 


2 Peterson, ALU, 71. 5 Tannenbaum, POL, 68. 
3 Dunlop, Art.(198). 6 Brooks, WLO, 28. 


h Tannenbaum, POL, 11. 7 Ginzberg, LL, 31. 
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concentrate upon political emancipation in America, it was 


free to concentrate upon economics. Lorwin,” on the other 


hand, thought that labor in Europe was nationalistic, but 


that in America it had been "left out" of the "national 


consciousness," and strove to get back into that conscious- 


ness. The latter writer saw the rejection of socialism by 


the labor movement as evidence of the desire to become a 


part of the national consciousness. The emphasis upon 


economics was then attributable to a desire to become a 


part of the life of the nation. 


McCabe and Léter” write of the importance of inter- 


nal as well as the external factors stimulating expansion\in 


the labor organization. Similar emotional factors of cohe- 


"i 


sion are spoken of by another writer of the labor movement. 
The importance of this whole body of labor history 
for our thesis is that in general there is a recognition of 
accommodation of the labor movement to something. That 
"something" may be economic conditions, political systems, 


technologies, geographical situationg prevalent ideologies, 


or material conditions which eventuate in historic develop- 


ments. There are those who see in the historical develop- 


ments an attempt to break with the economic culture as the 


1 Lorwin, AFL, 170. 3 McCabe and Lester, LSO, 27. 


2 Lorwin, AFL, +++ ff. 4% Hardman, ALD, 346. 
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inevitable result of modern capitalism. Some speak of in- 


ternal factors within the labor movement itself. Some speak 


of the role of leadership and some of the importance of the 


aims and ideals of the movément. Most of the accepted 


theorists deal with some kind of accommodation. Thus, 


accommodation is already implied in the accepted theories of 


the American labor movement. Precisely what it was to which 


the labor movement accommodated is still in question. Those 


who view it as accommodation to business often part company 


at this point with those who see beyond the periodic accom- 


modation to business into a future where business is no 


longer in control. 


The -immediate and surface observation is that the 
sect to "church" accommodation parallels the labor move- 
ment's accommodation. Both*religion and labor develop 
similar patterns in contact with a rising industrialisn. 
But the problem begins just there, with accommodation 
accepted as at least a plausible theory. And exactly how 
does the labor movement react in terms of sociological and 
ideological patterns? Consequently, what type of classifi- 


cation can we give selected American labor organizations in 


terms of the sect, "church," mysticism typology of Troeltsch? 
Does the labor movement in America develop into a voluntary 
association, which defies the "sect-church" classification? 


If not, what does this fact mean? If so, what does that 


pie wade C rates i . 
fact mean? We will be concerned in the rest of this thesis 
to see how the accommodation proceeded. We wish to under- 
stand the meaning of this accommodation for the type classi- 
fications in the Sociology of Religion. Having satisfied 
our desire to "type" organizational developments, we shall 
be concerned with their implications for labor theory. 

In the first chapter we stated the Scebion of apply- 
ing the “church=sect" typology of Troeltsch to the labor 
movement in a different historical situation from that in 
which the concepts were developed. We tried to indicate 
that the study may help to furnish an orientation for the 
understanding of American labor. The problem pointed to 
the importance of determining to what elements certain se- 
lected groups reacted or to which certain groups accommo- 
dated. We then must determine the meaning of the relation- 
ship of the labor movement to these elements. 

The aim of the thesis and the hypotheses were stated. 
Thus, Chapter 1 was concluded. 


In Chapter II we attempted to arrive at a definition 


of the "sect" and the "church" by reviewing the literature 


in the Sociology of Religion. It was suggested that a 
sufficiently large number of criteria be used before a 
group is categorized as a-sect. We noticed that there is 
on necessary development from sect to "church." Other 


possibilities arise. But we reserved the discussion of 


these other possibilities until later.- 


In addition to the review of literature in the 

Sociology of Religion, we have had to review some laber 
theories. We saw that there was substantial agreement on 
the existence of accommodation. The precise entity to which 
accommodation took place Was and may be uncertain. The 

ie aan ‘second chapter closes with the beginning of our study, the 
opening up of the problem: What religious sociological 
classifications, if any, can be applied fruitfully to- . 


selected labor organizations at any given period in the 


process of their development? 


‘1. Chap. IV, Infra. 


CHAPTER III 


AN” ATTEMPTED ANALYSIS OF CERTAIN PRE=WAR MOVEMENTS, 
1870-1913 


We have endeavored to state our problem and define 
terms. We have reviewed representative literature 
pertinent to the subject. We have been dealing with "The 
Nature of the Study." We now turn to the second main di- 
vision of the study, "The ‘World' and American Labor 
Developments 1870-1954." The attempted analysis of certain 
pre-war movements up to 1913 begins with a short sketch 
about certain factors impinging upon the labor developments. 
To that sketch we now turn. 

From now on, our task becomes that of following 
threads through an intricate and baffling pattern of his- 
torical, sociological, and ideological unwinding or 


Entwickelung. The temptation is often to see the end of 


the "string" prematurely. What Maclver calls "imaginative 


reconstruction” begins. 
1. AMERICAN DEVELOPMENTS AFFECTING LABOR 


In the middle of the nineteenth century there were 


__very few national associations. This—applies to employer's— 


associations, trade associations, professional groups, farm 


1 MacIver, SC, 264. 
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organizations and similar groups. Departmentalization in 


government was not yet fully developed. There were few 


labor —. The present pattern of national associations 


had not yet developed. But with the rise of modern indus- 


trialism, bringing with it the changes in social and 


cultural institutions, symbols, loyalties, beliefs,” a new 


America had been ushered in, particularly from 1885 to the. 


end of the century. This was the time of the founding of 


the American Federation of Labor. According to a prominent 


authority ,- a whole set of forces had accomplished great 


changes. These included the passing of the western fron- 


tier, the acceleration of the exploitation of natural re- 


sources, and the transfer of power (economic and political) 


from the country to the city. Agriculture was stagnated; a 
"new South" arose. Industrial control was concentrated 
through trusts and monopolies. Big business developed. 
Symbols of the business hero, and the idea that the business 
of America was business began to be noticeable. Attendant 
upon these developments were the decline of the "Knights" 
and the beginnings of the modern economic emphasis in the 


J Cd bor organizations. ‘The incidents of Haymarket, Homestead, 
and Pullman occurred. Legislative, political, and court 


instruments were fashioned for the struggles to follow. 


1 Boulding, OR, 3. 3 Commager, AM, 44-48. 
2 Brooks, WLO, 232. 
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Federal centralization in interstate commerce and anti-trust 


legislation developed. Populist reform foreshadowed the new 


nationalism of. the century to come. The issue of economic 


reform was to remain central for another half century, with 


the government having a vital relationship to that effort. 


The cities were growing rapidly, and a new self-consciousness 


was developing in the nation. The Progressive Era is a 


later example of this self-consciousness. 


Particularly we notice the feeling of submergence 


which drove people in. mass movement into clubs, lodges, and 


fraternal orders. Labor unions may have been part of this 


mass movement to escape the great impersonalization of facto- 
ries and urban slums.” Unions as a part of their mutual 
activity accomplished some of the “reassertion" and feeling 
of security. 

For an understanding of the period, we must now turn 
to the "gospel of success," and the gilded age. Optimism 
and the Spencerian individualism teamed up with the. “eeanel 
of wealth"” to dominate the last third of the nineteenth 
century. The idea of progress was a part of the cultural 


legacy from the old world finding "congenial soil" in the new,” 


tenner 


But the pure and simple "cash nexus" was characterized as 


1 Cochran and Miller, AOE, 235. 
2 Gabriel, CADT, 161 f. 3 Curti, GAT, 171. 
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outstanding in the "oi lded age." There was a tendency to 


look at things as commodities fit for the market, including 


tiabor.*" The role of the market makes it quite natural 


for a labor theory also to emphasize the market as determi- 


native of labor accommodation. Dominant groups had begun 


to emphasize from available theories the ones that best 


suited their interests, and put these forward as "truth." 


5 


The inevitable result was a "new folklore" of the 


business bere? But there was also an impersonal worship 


of “natural forces." On the one hand there was a tendency 


to stress Spencerian doctrines, and on the other, to worship 


tL 


the business heroes who were the conquistadors of hard 


sash.! The conflicting bases in these two ideologies did 


not prevent them from developing a folklore congenial to 


corporative business on the assumptions of laissez faire. 
Spencer helped -to express the American Zeitgeist; he supplied 
the catch-words for the middle class. Even the monopolists 
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i This was > 


used Spencerian individualism as their sanction. 


not only true from 1870 to 1890, but as late as 1912, the 
popular writings pitting man against the state were again 


3 


thrown into the fray.* There are many authors~ who agree 
about the influence of these doctrines upon the developing 
economic culture. We do not need to belabor the point 
already established. But the tremendous vogue of the 
writings of the deterministic Social Darwinism did provide 
big business with a needed rationale, and that is a fact 
not to be neglected here. 
The triumph of business philosophy infiltrated the 
arts, music, jouraslisa.- education,” preaching, popular 
literature, slegens,° the theatre,’ government ,° and in 
fact, every phase of culture.” The ideals of the business 


leaders were adopted by the majority of the population.~° 


1 Cochran and Miller, AOE, 122-127. 
2 Cochran and Miller, AOE, 122-127. 


3 Hofstadter, APT, 166; Curti, GAT, 567 f; Commager, AM, 
107; Parkes, USA, 488: etc. 
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‘Big business had achieved a dominance in politics as well 


on a hee eur 
as in economics.~ By emphasis upon theories selected from 


those available and by stating these as "truth," business 


had dominated culture. 


By 1870 the effect of the Industrial Revolution had 


been felt in economics, and the results of economic changes 


were transferred to the social and cultural aspects of the 


nation. By 1890, law had been interpreted in such a way as. 


to be beneficial to the business worlt.* Both political seg 
parties yielded to business demands. Not only was there 


3 put private 


an alarming public and official corruption, 
life also saw the effects of unsettled conditions and 
growth: | Well before the end of the century, the "moral 
law" which had been influential in American life, had 
"expired." Cynicism set ix.? 
In 1872 there had been no proletariat, and the atti- 
tude of moving upward was prevalent even among the lower 
diseses.” By the "nineties" Carnegie could believe that it 


was still "high noon," but there were rumblings on the 


horizon. However, the Populist reaction was more of an 


effort to recapture "opportunity" than a revolt. It looked 


- 1 Parkes, USA, +63. 5 Hofstadter, APT, 162-182. 
2 Faulkner, APSH, 413-416. 6 Beard, RAC, 395. 
3 Faulkner, APSH, 393. 9 Beard, RAC, 209 f. 
4 Nevins, EMA, 178. 
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back to a primitive age before corruption. Toward the as- 
sumptions of the business system, Populism was enthusias- 
ia; Though some of the upper groups of the age thought 
that the "solid earth" was crumbling ,“ acquisition and sub- 
stance were held onto as criteria of respectability. The 
"“coneral materialistic philosophy" of "full blown" enlight- 
a had not yet dissipated. Ideologies are held onto 
long after the force which gave them impetus has begun to 
ebb. The "semantics" of the business system were still in 
development. These ideologies still included the prevalent 
science, or derivations from that science suitable to busi- 
ness, and ideas of what was unchangeably "natural" in human 
nature. The laissez faire doctrines were influential. But 
underlying ee was the felt importance Se 
trade and commerce as instruments of "well being" and 
"success." Here Was the basic reason for placing such high 
importance upon the restraint of trade doctrine. Trade was 
of the essence of business; the restraint of trade by any 
conspiracy was seen to strike at the roots of both well 
being and "society." An understanding of the importance of 
business and trade to well being and respectability is 


1 Goldman, RWD, 83. 3 Destler, AR, 197. 
2 Beard, RAC, 543. 4 Curti, GAT, 163. 
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ihivaters vital to an estimate of the Mtyorta" of this period. 


Trade. had to be protected against the menace of conspiracy. 


"Trade" constituted, then, a value system which was pro- 


tected by taboos against its restraint. Society organized 


on the basis of trade was thought to embody, Spencer-wise, 


an “order of nature" which must not be disturbed. The whole 


| 1 
“current morality" of the sacredness of property was 


supported by a necessary element of trade, the "freedom of 


eontract"* which was protected by the taboo-laden idea of 


3 


"sacredness" as a virtue of the trading classes. Natural 


rights had included the freedom of contract as fundamental 
semiustions of the Sao ond of the ideologies of capitalist 
society.” American optimism fitted in well with the pre- 
vailing natural rights wai inbouhe” and with Sb penaartanion. 
The “life history" of the ordinary American could document 
‘the hopeful view’ of man's evolution. The comfortable 
classes enjoyed this dream of automatic IO, in this 
era, as well as later. Sreeltech’ has referred to this 
optimism as the "final character" of the modern spirit. It 


was indeed the spirit of America. The religion of the 
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here is the support to the Zeitgeist which was inherent in 
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"here and now"+ was fostered within the economic milieu of 
groxth and success. Unless there are crises the pessimism 
of sectarianism does not tend to develop in such a soll. 
It may arrive on. the scone from other quarters. 
There was growth in corporative industry. These 


were the years of expansion. Evolutionism was a fact in 


the business life of the nation. There is ample evidence of 
this expansion which need not be retraced here in detail. 

It is hardly necessary to indicate that the periods of expan- 
sion of industry after the Civil War and at the end of the 
century supported the prevailing Zeltgeist. This description 
is essential for understanding the prevailing psychological 
milieu in which we attempt to study anarchism, the Industrial 
Workers of the World, the American Federation of Labor, and 
even the Knights of Labor. 

Capital investments from 1860 to 1900 went from one 
billion to ten billion dollars. The number of workers rose 
about fivefold, to five and a third million, and the value 
of annual production in dollars to $13,000,000,000, a more 


2 


than sixfold development. What we are concerned to show 


such. industrial structural developments. We are not con- 


cerned to show a correlation in short periods, of labor 


1 Mecklin, SAD, 25. 2 Parkes, USA, 395. 
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attitudes and business structures. We are trying to estab- 
lish a basis for analysis of certain labor groups and tend- 
encies, to determine whether the labor groups can be 
classified by the Troeltsch typology of religion. 

We turn now to the field of religion to determine 
whether the organized religion was "of the world." In 
other words, was there a support of the Zeitgeist in the 
field of eelixica! Did religion in the main support busi- 
ness? 

Although it would seem that religion did enforce 
capitalism and the Zeitgeist of the late nineteenth century, 
the problem takes a peculiar twist. lt is necessary to 
establish this "shift" before assessing the meaning of 
that peenforcenant for the attempted application of our 
typology. There is sees difference of opinion as to whether 
modern individualism was based primarily upon the Renaiss- 
ance, or upon Christian iteas.” But there seems to be agree- 
ment that the movements in economics and politics were closely 
related to Protestantism. At one point Troeltsch indicates 


that Calvinism was the “nursing father" of middle class in- 


dustrial capitalism. At another po re dicate 1é 


iL Troeltseh, PAP, 365 differs somewhat in approach with 
Knight, Art.(1945)~. 


2 Troeltsch, PAP, 135 f. 


economic and political ap Vementa "took Protestantism into 


their service." 


At any rate, we may conclude from such 


sickukcora that Proteatantion and western culture are "in- 


_ extricably intertwined," or that there are tendencies of 


Protestantism to "amalgamate" with the new elements which © 


compose the modern world.” Nevertheless, civilization was 


"everywhere engaged in opposing" the former dominance of 


2 


organized religion. The result was that a new rational- 


istic individualism limited the interests of life to the 
temporal world, or the ae This rationalism was not 
the "creation of Protestantisa®” but Calvinism did not 
prevent this new modern "world" based upon such a ration- 
alistie temporality. One author’ believed that we have in 
America two centers of rights and obligations, the secular 
and the religious. Troeltsch® believed that the older reli- 
gious asceticism in the form of world negation to a "super 
earthly life" had now disappeared from the modern scene. 


At this point it may be well to explain the concept 


1 Troeltsch, PaP, 86. 
he Niebuhr, CC, 303 sPoeltsen, PAP, 92. 


3 Troeltsch, PAP, 32: : 6 Yinger, RSP, 100. 
4 Troeltsch, PAP, 21 f. 7 Mecklin, SAD, 346. 


5 Troeltsch, PAP, 153. 8 Troeltsch, PAP, 24. 
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of the “calling” in Protestantion, partioularis Calvinism. 
The celebrated thesis of Weber! ts that the ethic of inner- 
worldly Asceticism in Protestantism (specifically in Calvin- | 
ism) made possible the psychological conditions favorable 
to the development of modern western capitalism. The par- 
ticularly "rational" character of this capitalism is 
emphasized. The spirit of capitalism is given this pecul- 
iar "rational" character by the idea of the "calling" in 
Calvinism. The result is a sort of "monasticism of the 
market place.” The serving of God through the vocation or 
calling gave the spirit of eapitelisn its intensive character. 
So runs the thesis of Weber .* 

This concept of the calling and "asceticism of the 
market place" (or "intramundane asceticism") are still the 
legacy of the religious ethos. It is this spirit in reli- 
gion which, at the very least, was not inimical to capital- 
ism. The Protestant religion had the effect of reinforcing 
capitalism. 


There is now some evidence to indicate that this 


$$ 


ethic was outflanked by commercialism. Capitalism may have 


tc ttt ee 


1 Weber, PESC. 


2 Troeltsch, STCC, II, 612 (and Notes 89, 98-987) indi- 
cates that he came to a similar position as did Weber on 
ascetic Calvinism. The monasticism of the market place 
was an "intramundane asceticism." ) 
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taken religion into its camp. The point is that the 

regulatory powers of a religious group, however much Protestant- 
ism may be against rebellion,* have ceased to have validity 

for the total <oummanity . Mecklin3 believes that this means 
it is possible for the state and church to work much more 
closely in harkeny in America than in any other state. 


Dissenting revivalism seemed to have found a formula enabling 


it to be a religion of the majority of Americans“ without 


institutionalizing certain phases of its economic ethics. 
Calvinistic sectarianism and the influences of Puritanism have 
intermingled? with the culture to such an extent that they are 
the religion of the community without dominating the community 
institutionally. it is this formula or pattern of dissent 
which we consider to be of tremendous importance in the 
establishment of the idea of a limited conquest of society. 
(It is important to recognize that the dissent was not a 
other 


social and economic dissent. There was inherent in this 


Tawney, RRC. 
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Dissenting-revivalism crushed social dissent in its 
midst. Of. Mecklin, SAD, 359. 


pattern of dissent a possible parallel to modern labor or- 


ganizational patterns in America. 


We must now establish sleasiy Wie fact that Protes- 


tantism supported the type of economic doctrine that 


permeated culture. Inherent in that economic doctrine was 


the possibility of laissez faire. Culturally, laissez faire 


meant a community within which there could be difference, so 


long as the main basis of that culture was not challenged. 
Dissent, so long as it was not socially economic, could 
support the laissez faire pattern. "Secularized irreligious 
public sentiment" formed a basis for telaranee’ not only in 
religion but also in the economic sphere. Puritanism could 
no longer monopolize the cultural heritage. 

But it is important to know that the tendency among 
labor organizations was. to regard:religion as a part of the 
dominant culture. Because this was true, there could either 
be a tendency toward economic sectarianism in labor, ora 
greater long term trend toward accommodation to the partici- 
pative culture based on\laissez faire. The relationship of 
this whole movement to our typology of religion is central 

== SO She present. thesis. 
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delikion supported the SETS permeated ecul-— 


ture. Protestantism was an important part of the cultural 


1 Mecklin, SAD, 358. 


co “ va / 
tradition of America.* The tendency of churches to protect 


py sanctification a conservative system included an earlier 


mMilitancy in Protestantism against immigration of the 
3 Revivalistic Christianity 


Catholic labor population. 


| _ eae 
fused with one hundred percent Americanism in wide sections 


of the country. This dissenting revivalism secured for it- 


y) 


self a central spot in the mosaic of national sentiment. 


The support of the prevalent economic culture by religion . 


can be traced in the parallels between the democratic faith 


and Protestant Christianity. For the "demcratic faith" 


included the emphasis upon the free individual and the 


mission of henstea” to make the world like itself, which 


had their effect in supporting the prevalent business cul- 


tural system. 

But what we are concerned about in the main, is the 
precise support of industry and business by the religion of 
Protestantism. There are many sintlestites between the 


laissez faire individualism and the narrow and individual- 
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istic sectarianism of dissenting-revivalistic piety.~ In 


fact, May called Protestantism's "almost unbroken front in 


defense of the status quo" about 1876. a “clerical laissez 


faire." Religion, and particularly the religion of Protes- 


tantism, had become so "respectable"? that the least demo- 


cratic elements of capitalism were frequently given the 


Ly 


blessing of the clergy. "Acres of Diamonds"’ confirmed : 


the faith in the successful life of business, which had 


long been, of course, more important than religion as the 


business of lite.° The theologically intolerant and eco- 


nomically complacent religion of success and power indicated 


the strong impact of economics against religion.’ Religious 
dissent. had grown to place reliance on a social order of 
propertied sulturas” The result was at least a peculiar 
religious ethos, somewhat different from its precursors. 


Capital was seen to have divine right, and wickedness was 


_— 
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punished by the lack of such ‘paseo. The clergy of 1877 


{\ 


was, to say the least, sntiaseetetiets*: Though sometimes 


equally true of other periods, these terse references to. 


laissez faire and religion will be sufficient to show the 


effect of Protestantism in becoming a part of the "world" 


of the late nineteenth century. 


A very important part of this whole "support™ by 


religion was in its peculiar emphasis upon what has been 


called a "childish ethics." Such ethics had once been the 
basis for discharge for profanity, dancing, and even im- 


modesty.4 Legislation supported these narrow Christian 


morals? which were still rigid conventions in 1870.° Moral 
laxness and wierker hours of work had been coupled together’ | 
for joint condemnation. 

The masses avoided the churches which were silent to 
injustice.®© In the latter part of the nineteenth century 
there was a great decline in enthusiasm by workers for reli- 
gion.? Local clergymen had, as late as 1913, helped to organize 


vigilantes against workers/9 and the "heritage of Puritanism" 
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was seen as a barrier to trade unionism.2 | 


The temperance movement, which later issued in 


Prohibition, was seen as a part of the "social intolerance" 


which was incapable of a larger seeial dissent.2 Garrison | 
and others had turned from slavery abolition to temperance 


and free trade for the outlet for their moral emotion at the 


end of the Civil War Period.2 Religious ardor supported 
with some vigor the temperance movements begun in 1872 and 
1871.4 Thenineteenth century American identified temperance 
with a virtue he thought was Puritanical.> A “cultural 
Christianity" identified such a spirit with Jesus and the 


maintenance of earlier American social forms.© Newer immi- 

grants were looked upon as enemies of America because of 

their continentalism with regard to Sunday and beer drinking. / 

Yet intoxicants trebled in consumption from 1860 to 1900.° 
These elements of laissez faire conservatism, temper- 

ance, the middle class virtues, and long hours (backed by reli- 


gion) constituted labor's "world" in the latter part of the 


nineteenth century and survived as the cultural tradition 


_ — 
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long into the twentieth century. It was this whole 
Zeitgeist or psycho logical setting which tedudvirmon i the baek< 
ground for our cultural analysis of labor. 

We have asserted that the stress upon economic values 
pervaded all fields. We shall now see how it related to 
law. 
Prior to the doctrines of Holmes, Pound, and Brandeis, 
especially in the early decade of the twentieth century, 
law had been interpreted as "mechanical," "automatic," and 
Ndepersonal."” It had, in fact, been wedded through govern- 
ment and courts to laissez faire. By 1870, through the in- 
terpretation of the 14th Amendment, the Courts had become 
the ally of the eC Although the old con- 
spiracy against trade had been ameliorated by the decision on 
the case of Commonwealth vs. Hunt, the notion of conspiracy | 
against the cousuni ty” still remained. The "Mollies," 
and the disturbances of the 1870 and 1880 iekadia.” caused 
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a revival of conspiracy as applied to labor combinations. 
But now the basis was that labor was a menace to or conspir- 
acy against the whole social order.* Violence by labor 
seemed to be an attack on the structure of legality itself, 
so that the law's use of brutality was seen to be “in 
order." Violence to meet violence was a tendency in Ameri- 
can es" injunction, capital's use of private armies, 
and the employment of troops without the consent of the 
state,” were some of the factors which brought an attitude 
of hostility to the law and to the "state" upon the part of 
labor. 

We refer to these anti«Laber court and governmental 
activities in order to indicate what it was to which the 
labor sect or other group might react. 

However, the new Nationalism of Roosevelt in the 
latter part of the first decade of the twentieth century be- 
gins to indicate a change in the "world." The Creiy idea that 


6 
the state should be used to regulate corporations in the 
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as > 
national interest appeared, along with the new worship of 


the soldierly virtues and the Rooseveltian apparent Sontemps 


for gain. One authority? suceeste that there was now some 


disdain for substance and materialism. But the change from 


The "national 


support of business was in no sense complete. 


interest" had just begun to compel thought and beginnings of 
political action in regard to the trusts. 


The "law" had also changed. Attempts from 1870 on- 


ward to create special offices for the serving of labor's 
interests“ finally brought a stronger tendency in the 20th 
century for at least remedial labor legislation.- Anti- 
monopolism in law developed in the first decade of the 


y) 


20th century.’ Social control by law”. was a new doctrine 
which tended to bring a new idea at least into industrial 
relations. "Sociological jurisprudence" developed. 

We turn to the "literature of revolt" and to some 
dissenting tendencies within the culture which tended to 


change the laissez faire attitude. predominant especially 
before 1877. First of all, religion never lost all of its 
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"critical potential" in its embracing of the economic sys- 


tem.* Just as religion soak not escape the Industrial 


Revolution, so it could not escape the influence of reform. 


. The disturbances of the eighties had had their effect upon 
; 


Protestantism. Optimism had been alternated with alarm 


and the "tone" of religion, following upon catastrophic 


changes, was bound to change before the end of the century. 


The social gospel may not have been the same as labor radi- 


Lb 


calism but the anti-clericalism of labor had begun to be 


felt. "Frozen complacency" had to give way to another re- 


action, which may have been a change only in the “volume” 


and "pitch." But "clerical laissez faire" was not the only 
kind of religion in America in the latter part of this 
period. 

The least that can be said is that the "world," in- 
cluding the unbroken pattern of Protestant supported con- 
servative economics was changed particularly after the 


impact of the seventies and eighties. By 1886 Gladden was 
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A good treatment of these problems of whether the social 
gospel actually reacted against or adjusted to the 
laissez faire culture, or was an aberration therefrom 
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calling for an "industrial partnership, "* an ideology which 


can be observed. elsewhere in later labor history. The 


ideology is an exauple of the material conditioning of both 


business and labor. It is interesting to note that this 


ideology was advanced in favor of partnership at a time 


when corporation growth was enveloping the culture. Essen- 


tially the ideology represented a nostalgia for a previous 


age before the growth of corporations. The hope was that 


the labor movement would be the means of accomplishing a 


return to the condition of life before 


the "fall." Partner- 


ship was an essentially economic ideology coming from the 


life of legalized contractual capitalism. The appearance 
of the ideology was significant, however, in that it indi- 
cated a dissatisfaction with the developments which had 
been the result of industrialism. The culture of laissez 
faire was not blinding all to.the evils of the corporations. 
We now survey briefly, as a background for the study 
of anarchism, some of the other "acids" which were "eating 
away" at laissez faire. ey says that in the early part 


of the century and at the latter period of our present 


study, there were "cumulative forces," “beating upon the 


accepted order of things." These forces were complex, and 


they acted upon each other. But we must list them 


1 Schlesinger, RMA, 118. 2 Beard, RAC, 538. 
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» nevertheless. The "acids" were something more than a 


"heal thy and irrepressible growth" in certain fields like 


the arts \and sciences. They were more like the a 


of Veblen's anti-classical economics, the literature of 


revolt, and \wuckraking and populism. The years of 1885 to 


1898 were ones of transition and hard times.* The forcing 


of labor off the farms and the defeat of strikes presented 


similar issues to those of the 1930 to 190 period. Did 
these events produce a radical synthesis in the latter part 


of the nineteenth century?> We are not yet seeking to 


prove the existence of sued a synthesis, nor that there was 

a cultural unity in America in these years. The point is 

that certain writers of this period seemed to think that 

there was a cultural unity of the bourgeoisie# and reacted 

against that seeming unity. 

A great many developments against that sountas unity 

of the "world" took place. \Points of weakness appeared. 

The culture itself was in such a state of change that a 
permanent sect type reaction was made more difficult. 


The "acids", then, were numerous. They included 


Utopian Socialism, 
1 Nevins, EMA, 263. 
2 Commager, AM, 227-276 and 51-5h. hy PeneS, RAC, 161. 
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individualism.~ It is true that there was a tendency toward 


amelioration@ in these prairie and urban "radical" theories. 


Most of these ideologies were reformist rather than social- 


ist "dissidence." They aimed to prevent the collapse of 


capitalism rather than to seek a new society. 


In the field of literature the salads’ were pouring 


out in many directions. There was the influence of Henry 


George upon labor,” the writing of Thomas gE. wi11,° London,’ — 
Bellamy ,° Lloyd,” Howells, and others. Some cail this a 

"rebellious mood ,"+° dating it in the first decade of the 

twentieth century. curti’— dates the literary revolt as 

far back as the 1870 period. He says that the criticisms 


of the money class were much more drastic and widespread by 
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the closing decade of the nineteenth century. The opening 
of the twentieth century continued the literary dissent. 
Novelists, ministers, journalists, and social workers had by 

- 1890 tried earnestly to improve. the social order. In general 
‘these men harked back to a previous age when individual rights 
were supreme. A majority of writers at the turn of the 
century, moreover, were anti-imperialist.* Among these 
writers there was a suspicion even of philanthropy, and of 
religious supernaturalism. 

Morris? speaks of the new "skepticism of youth who 

wanted to see things as they were" against the "pious cant 
of pooular myth." A part of what they "saw" was now busi- 
ness and government as a conspiracy against the people.+ 
Plays, like the novel, became vehicles of protest. We 
note some difference between the cynicism of the revolu- 
tionist, bent on "knocking the props" from society® and the 
more mild reformist literature already mentioned. Even in 
the seventies certain socialist writers created a "stir of 
apprehension" among ministers and professors as well as 
business men. / While we note the differences of approach. 


our purpose is served if we note only that many of even the 


1 Curti, GAT, 606. 5 \Cochran and Miller, AOE, 259. 

2 Curti, GAT, 676 f. 6 Tridon, NU, 195 

3 Morris, PTY, 110. 7 Cochran and Miller, AOE, 236. © 
4. Morris, Fil, 305. 
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more reformist writers called attention to the evils in the 


economic system. By doing so they may have either stim- 
lated a reaction against the system, or on the other hand, 
they may have indicated a "break" in the "world." This had 
the effect of showing labor the fact that at least there 
were some allies. For the clerical protests evoked concern 
on the part of those who defended the prevailing economic 
system.+ This indicated to labor that there were some other 
classes or individuals who saw as they did. 

What happened in the field of literature developed in 
other fields. Beard's economic interpretations were being 
formulated and were oab if shed just at the end of the whole 
period we are describing. <A decade earlier Dewey had hitched 
his pragmatism to reform.* Commons and Ely's Institute of 
Christian Socidlogy had been in existence for almost two 
decades. Eddy's advocacy of cooperation in economics came 
in this periea,’ not to speak of Veblen's anti-classical. 
approach. Reform Darwinism had challenged Social Darwinism; 
Ross had done some of his work. 

Finally, what had been coming to pass in literature 
and in the professional fields developed openly in Progress- 


ivism. Roosevelt spoke of the “condition of excitement" in 


1 Curti, GAT, 629. 3 Dorfman, EMAC, 277. 
2 Goldman, RWD, 158. 4 Dorfman, EMAC, 315. 
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the mind of the public.” ‘He was worried about the growth of 


, * 


‘socialism, the popularity of muckraking literature, and 


about radicalism.© Under Roosevelt, there was a tendency 


toward imperialism. But slum clearance, advocacy of work- 


men's compensation laws and the passage of other remedial 


legislation indicates a considerable change in relationship 
of government and the laboring classes. The “world” sur- 
rounding labor had changed. The liberalism of the decade 
(ending in 1913) was in sharp contrast to the 1890 period ,> 
and even more to that of the previous two decades. The 4 
rise of Progressivism and the decline in laissez faire ideas 
was not an accident. There were beginnings in the litera- 
tase” and professional writings we have just surveyed. But 
the change was there. ~* What was thought of as the "state" 

by leftists of ait kinds, was not quite the same as it once 
had been to the mind of the worker. The harmony in the 
nation under Progressivism made it possible to speak of 
labor as a “brother victim" of special privilege.’ Others, 
besides workers and leftist writers, were voicing the skep- 
ticism about the “corporate system of capitalism," and 

those "others" included men of the political stature of 


Lodge and Seeeavel’.” See 


1 Goldman, RWD, 186. 4 Faulkner, APSH, 574. 
2 Hofstadter, APT, 220. 5 lLorwin, AFL, 100 f. 


3 Dulles, LIA, 184. 6 Beard, RAC, 425. 
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We need but indicate that the period which began 


about the end of the century saw the rise of a different 


For example, 


approach from hostility to labor organization. 


we note the National Civic Federation. The anti-union 


employers were thought by leaders in this group to be the 


the radical labor 


foes to stabilization of the nation; 


leader was not the only foe of harmony. Earlier Cleveland 
| 2 


had recognized the place of labor in the national life. 


scientific management or Taylorism began as early as 1895 


and continued through 1908 until it was widely accepted. 


Before the United States entered the World War, we see a 


definite change regarding attitudes toward labor. fhe 
change is connected with the economic sphere. Welfare capi- 
talism may have increased wages to get better dividends’ 

but change had begun. Different methods were to be used in 
dealing with labor. Personnel management and welfare work 
was begun.” There was a "progressive recognition" of unions 
in the fields of coal and the garment daduatey.® | 


Finally, we must note the importance of the frontier 


and the developing cities. City development between 1860 rae 


Dulles, LIA, 186. 
Beard, RAC, 239. 

-Lescohier and Brandeis, HLUS, 316. 
Cochran and Miller, AOE, 228 f. 


Lescohier and Brandeis, HLUS, 316-335. Early scientific 
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and 1900 significantly emphasized the importance of urban con-| 
ditions in American history... The growth of cities- and other 
factors influenced the growth of organizations, including 


labor groups. 


We have written of the laissez faire culture of the 
gilded age, of the triumph of the business philosophy in vari- 
ous phases of life, of the sanctity of trade and "contract", 


of American optimism, of corporative growth and expansion, 


and of the relation of organized poltetus ts the Zeitgeist of 
business. We have tried to show that the revivalistic reli- 
gion was the religion of a majority of Americans without 
dominating economic aspects of life. We have considered 
this important for subsequent conclusions. We have written 
of the ethics of Protestant middle class morality. We 

have mentioned the temperance movement as a part of the 
"social intolerance” of gentility. The law had been a 
support to the business system. We then noted changes in 
the law, literature, the political climate, and in social 
and economic interpretations of events. Finally, we noted 
the rise of Scientific Management> and the National Civic 
Federation as examples of a different method of dealing with 


labor. The prevailing cultural milieu provided, then, a 


1 Schlesinger, PTP, 210, 223. 2 Schlesinger, PTP, 21. 


3 The early "Taylorism" tended to disregard the human 
factor by a mechanistic approach. 
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setting for the later development of-characteristic American 


labor ideologies, attitudes, and structural patterns. We 


will now endeavor to analyze the labor organizations from 


; the point of view of the Sociology of Religion. 


j 


Il. INTERPRETATIONS OF LABOR DEVELOPMENTS 


Anarchism and mysticism compared. We begin with 


anarchism. Our assertion, from the proposed hypotheses, is 


that the anarchist "fringe" in the labor movement closely 


parallels mysticism in religion, both in structure and 


ideology. We saw that mysticism was characterized by a 


radical religious individualism without the necessity of 


organic fellowship. The fellowship is confined more to 


thought, and there is a dependence upon the power of ideas. 


Like minded individuals may associate in groups, but the 
group character of mysticism is secondary. 

In the course of our study we try to analyze the 
anarchistic attitude to laissez faire, politics, war, the 
contract, the voluntary group, and organized religion.~ 
This will give us a picture of anarchism's “attitude” to- 


ward the "world." This procedure is necessary, so that we 


may see whether anarchism could become acclimated within 


1 The excellent monograph, Martin, MAS, serves as the basis 
of our analysis. Other studies supplement his work. 
Martin shows the need of removing one's self from current 
feeling about the subject. 
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society generally or the labor movement specifically. Was 
there a possible relationship to the manner in which organ- 
ized religion, and to be specific, the "church," was able 
to control mysticism? Our problem would be simplified here 
if we knew that the labor movement as typified by the 
organizations of the Federation of Labor, for instance, were 
"church" type. We could then determine whethe? the movement 
of labor could have anarchism as an "order" within the 
"church" type organization. This would ba comparable to the 
"orders" in Catholicism. But the typological nature of the 
labor organization has not yet been determined. Our analy- 
sis must proceed without the benefit of conclusions on this 
and other points. 

The problem can perhaps best be solved by noting the 
relationship of anarchism to the "world," and seeking by 
attitudinal and ideological analysis to determine to what 
entities in the culture, or within the labor movement the 
phenomenon of anarchism-is related. We are assuming all 
along that the "world" to which the anarchists or any other 
section of the labor movement react or accommodate was 
Similar in character to what we have tried to describe. 

The constantly dynamic interaction of movements with 
each other means that we are faced with the problem of 
"dynamic assessment" within a constantly moving framework. 


The method of reconstruction within movement is what we are 


— 


endeavoring to accomplish. 

The attempt to classify anarchism has been found 
difficult.+ But there are definite differences between the = 
individualistic anarchist type and the communistic anar- 
chist.* Benjamin Tucker, a leading anarchist, seems to have 
been recognized as of the individualist type, opposed to the 
authoritarian communist. The individualistic type was per- 
haps the only one which ever made an impact upon the older 
trse of Americans.> The recent immigrants were different. 
Tucker was a student of Herbert Spencer. 

This individualistic anarchist type was as void of 
ability to "create social forms" as was aystteisa.* Tucker 
seems to have been favorable to an “associative combination" 
on a voluntary basis.° Even the advocates of the "deed" 
were also primarily an individual rather than a social mani- 
teatation.° Freedom was to precede the establishment of new 
economic forms in direct opposition to the theory of commu- 
nism which sees freedom as coming after the revolution. (In 
this sense, the communist and the “communist anarchist" both 


look to a "deed" preceding the form of organization.) Free- 


dom is basic to the growth of a new economic order,’ and in 
1 Cf. David, HHA, 133. 5 Martin, MAS, 212. 

2 Martin, MAS, 219. 6 David, HHA, 67 f. 

3 Destler, AR, 78. 7 Martin, MAS, 234. 

4 Cf. Troeltsch, PAP, 195. 
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this sense the individualist anarchist parallels the gradu- 


alist socialist approach. This type of anarchism has some 


parallels, then, to revisionism. But there is an individu- 


alism in anarchism, including the so-called "communist- 


' types" and advocates of "the deed." This individualism 


differentiates anarchism from socialism. 


The future society is to be based upon voluntary 


associations without the usual regulatory laws and constitu- 


tions. But the communist snadehiat’ is in favor of collec- 


3 


tivist and autonomous communes.~ Anarchism therefore differs 


within itself as to the amount of collectivism desired. 


Moreover, the definitions of anarchist types have not been 
universally accepted. The differences between the individu- 
alist and communistic types have to do with the amount of 
compulsion which is acceptable. Those "deed" anarchists who 
would use force are opposed to pure philosophical anarchisn. 
In general, the individualistic anarchist rejects 


Ly 


the deed or force. — 


y) 


He believes in the individual deliver- 


ance of humanity.” He is opposed to authority of all kinds, 


Perlman, Art.(1918), 296 f. 


2 Martin, MAS, 215 f. indicates that the individualist and — 
communist types split in 1883 never again to be united. 


: --3~«OMartin, MAS, 6 f. 
) 4 Martin, MAS, 255. 
Hunter, VLM, 104. 
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including the authority of the collective commune. For this 


latter reason religious antinomianism is seen to differ with 


anarchism.+ Nevertheless, the authority of the "Inner Light" 


as the supreme court of appeal,- theoretically does not pre- 


Suppose any external authority. In this sense, Protestant «¢ 


mysticism and individualistic anarchism seem somewhat com- 


parable. In both cases the sociological result is an inabil- 


ity to create social forms. Anarchism and mysticism are 


similar. 


The propagandist of the deed as a coercive anarchist 


may also be unable to create social forms, unless other 


elements are combined with the violence. The advocacy of 
violence does not in itself make for an ability to create 
social forms unless the violence takes on a collective char- 
acter. Therefore, both the advocates of forces, and those 
who do not advocate vison: may still parallel mysticism 
in this inability to create forms. 

It is interesting to see how closely anarchism comes 
to the sect pattern. The violent Johann Most was a "mag- 
netic personality, "4 relying on charismatic leadership. 
There was an intensity in the preaching of the anarchists.” 
Anarchism was a frontier phenomenon.° The element of 
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1 Martin, MAS, 5. #£=. Hunter, VLM, 68. 


2 Bax, RFA, 371. 5S Powderly, TYL, 533. 
3 Except God. 6 Ware, LMUS, 30); Destler, AR, 79. 
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““eontinuity and relation" is absent in the thought of the 
: 


anarchists." However, a complete comparison of anarchism 


and the sect goes beyond the limits of the present study. 


The attempt to deal with anarchism in relation to a 


known culture may be more fruitful. To that attempt we re- 


turn. One of the easiest things to do would be to fall 


victim to the notion of peprehensibility.~ Though reject- 


ing that notion of diabolism as a characterization of 


anarchism, we might easily be led to the conclusion that 
anarchism "rejected the world." However, it failed to re- 
ject the culture in a total way. The Haymarket anarchists> 
may have condemned all authority, but anarchism has points 
of contact with dominant ideologies. Anarchistic individu- 

alism was characteristic of the frontier, and was related 

to the laissez faire individualism, the "rationale" of busi- 

ness. American citizens may have thought of anarchism as 

of an alien character. * And the anarchists may have spoken ° 
of the abolition of the existing order. This does not, how- 
ever, mean that they rejected the culture. Actually, they 


rejected the development of an authoritarianism which they 


1: Martin, MAS, 3. Yet the anarchists were not for plan- 
less disorder, as has..been popularly supposed. 


2 Martin, MAS, l. 
3 David, HHA, 144. 
Cf. Perlman and Taft, HLUS, 635; and Dulles, LIA, 124. 
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saw as the "fall" from pure competition. But Woodrow Wilson 
~ looked to a similar restoration. Wilson differed primarily 
as to the method of accomplishments; he would have used the 
government for such wuilseeese= The ideology of free compe- 
tition was important in the thought pattern of America. In 
this sense, the anarchists did not "reject the world." They 
marely pushed ideas onward to logical conclusions by reach- 
ing for true and untrammeled competition. 
| How shall we deal with the problem of reprehensi- 
bility and diabolism? We shall see that anarchism was 
treated many times in the labor movement as a sect. Anar- 
chist leaders thought they were “against the world." But 
the reason is\that the vorid was changing to economic and 
political authoritarianism, and the anarchists were trying 
to preserve the true laissez faire. The anarchists saw that 
laissez faire did not exist as a total economic fact; it 
existed as a doctrine justifying the growth of corporaticus.” 
Anarchists in general, by "reaching" for true laissez faire, 
were seen to be against the "world." In regard to laissez 
faire, they saw the difference between economic fact and 
ideological rationalization. Their program would have abol- 
ished, not the sacredness of the individual contract, but 
the sacredness of the contracts upon which corporate industry 


1 Hofstadter, APT, 255. 2 Martin, MAS, 150. 
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had been erected. Their program would have abolished the 


corporations as persons and envisaged a sociological form 


with its less complex legalities of individualistic society. 


All this was seen by the defenders of cultural. 


laissez faire, as sectarianism against the world. But in 


fact, anarchism's theory was somewhat compatible with 


Spencerian individualism, which the developing economic 


structure “used" as a rationalization. 


The hostility between the defenders of the "world" 
and the anarchists is well established. The attitudes of 
hostility are the basis for a defection from the "world." 
But the theory of anarchism was compatible with the theory 
of laissez faire. We do not, therefore, have a complete 
separation from the world ,“ but on the other hand, a possible 
basis of the establishment of an order within a "church" 
type organization. 

In essence, anarchism "enjoyed" a dual relationship to 
the "world." lneetes as the anarchist of the deed was 
looked upon as an enemy of society, and insofar as even the 


philosophical individual anarchist was against the present 


1 Cf.\Yellen, ALS, 29 f.3; Dulles, LIA, 125; Destler, AR, 
103 ‘f; 48,64, 68; Hunter, VIM, 6; Lum, CHCA; 21, 29; 
Spies, ASA, :; 56: Harris, AL, "89: and especially Ely, 
LMA , 258 f. 


' 2 Niebuhr, CC, 73 ff., indicates that even the radical, 
Christian or otherwise, never completely escapes culture. 
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order, the withdrawal aspects were emphasized. ‘ But the 


philosophical anarchist, and those who believed in the deed— 


were calling for true laissez faire, which was emphasized 


by the dominant business ideologies. Even the propaganda 


of the "deed" was not to be completely separated from Ameri- 


ean activism. 


It is possible that anarchism defended itself by re- 


after the — 


turning to the widely accepted laissez faire, 


anarchists of the deed had been subjected to the compulsion 
of the state as a center of power.~ For instance, August 
Spies, a defendant, stated during the Chicago trials that 
he sought to free society, rather than to destroy it. 
Nevertheless, the basic theory of anarchism is too close to 
laissez faire to admit purely of an accommodative hypothesis 
at this point. Rather, it is suggested that the all perva- 
sive cultural doctrine of laissez faire was the basis of the 
anarchist position, and that philosophical anarchism pro- 
ceeded from, and toward, the "true" realization of that : 
doctrine. But opposing what became Social Darwinism, the 
anarchists developed a sort of anti-Social Darwinism. fhis 
position did not reject the survival of the fittest, above 
all, the position similar to that embraced by Spencer and 


-l This would corroborate the thesis of Yinger, RSP. 
2 Spies, ASA, 5l. 
3 Cf. Hunter, VIM, 105 f. 
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Sumner. Tucker? stated that the anarchist socialists were 


the "most unflinching champions in existence" of Sumner's — 


"own pet principle" of laissez faire. Tucker reduced the 


notion of laissez faire to its finel logical result. By so 


doing he followed in the footsteps of Proudhon.* Proudhon 


indieated that if the best governnent was the one which 


governed least, the ultimate in government would be the one 


which governed not at all.’ Tucker felt that Spencer's law 


of equal frecden was acceptable,” and that laissez faire 


and free competition were the same as pure and undefiled 


anarchism.” Business, which proceeded on the laissez faire 


ideological assumptions often appeared to be pure anarchism. 


6 


Laissez faire would have been made into a universal rule 


by anarchism. The main criticism of the Social Darwinist 


position was that it was not used as its theoretical basis 
indicated. It was used to support the growth of corpora- 


tions. ! Anarchism would have restored the order before 


1 Tucker, IB, 371 f. 


2 Tucker, IB, 370. Spencer's mistake, according to Tucker, 
was that he mistook Socialism for government control. 


Tannenbaum, POL, 50 f. 
Tucker, IB, 137. 
Tucker, IB, 29). 
Tucker, -IB, 10. 
Martin, MAS, 232 
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the fall, that of "perfectly free competition" and the "un- 
privileged market. "+ -b&-de then ‘the hope of both the vio- 
‘lent and the non-violent anarchist to return to a previous 
state of nature. The effects of the philosophy of Rousseau, 
and of the Judaic-Christian theology of the "fall" are evi- 
dent. This primitive "rejection of the world" by anarchism 
was based upon a return ‘i a previous state of simplicity 

of free markets, free land, and:full liberty as the remedy 
of social evils.“ The growth of the trusts was not the 
result of that free state of competition, but of the absence 
of it.- The post office, the banks, and other hetd tutions 
were therefore opposed, along with the trusts. The anar- 
chists would not have destroyed competition; they would 

have restored it to its unrestricted state where it would 
lead to "perfect peace" and “truegt ssovenstien.*” True 
competition and cooperation were the sane thing. Spencerian 
equal liberty would have re-established this previous condi- 
tion. The rhythm of Spencerian evolutionary aggregation 


and separation would be at work in such an unrestricted 


environment. — 


Tucker, AAIC, 18 f. 


This kind of primitive approach was present at previous — 
times. An example is the Age of the Levellers. 


3 Martin, MAS, 258. 
Tucker, IB, 405 and Tucker, AAIC, 3. 
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We have endeavored to show here two things: first, 
mystical individualism and anarchistic individualism have 
something in common. For instance, both mysticism and 
anarchism seem to desire the direct realization of an ideal 
experience without mediation, either of doctrine or of a 
dominant institutional order. They both emphasize the 
untrammeled spirit of the free individual. The basis of 
salvation of society is confined to the individual, unre- 
stricted by externals. Second, we have indicated a rela- 
tionship between anarchism to frontier activism. In regard 
to freedom and the economic doctrine of laissez faire, there 
Was an important velsbianshio bsbuben anarchism and promi- 
nent ideologies in America. The importance of the ideolo- 
gical laissez faire in the life of business and of the labor 
movement should not be underestimated. This doctrine of 
laissez faire, employed by anarchists and other Federation 
of Labor members, was a central doctrine in the life of the 
American labor movement. 

We shall now refer briefly to the attitudes of anar- 
chism to the state, law, war, politics, force, and religion. 
These references will serve as examples of what has just 
been stated in general terms. Coercive law was rejected by 


the anarchists.1 There was an opposition to oaths,“ capital 


1 Beard, ALM, 144. 2 Martin, MAS, 189. 
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punishment,” the legislation of temperance, state marriage ,~ 


? administrative. 


the ballot,‘ state seizure of capital, 


bodies,” and policemen.’ Their position on woman suffrage 


was peculiar.© These anarchists differed with Spencer's 


followers.” The anarchists would have dissolved the sinta’™ 


with the understood Lockean assumption that society itself 


would not thereby be destroyed. Individuals and voluntary 
11 


associations might repel invasion; the state could not. 


But even all of this aversion to the state which 


parallels the free individual's rejection of external au- 


thority in mysticism, is not completely outside the American 


cultural framework. For there was a "perennial American 


fear" of big sovernment~~ and there was in America an 


Martin, MAS, 191. 
Martin, MAS, 123. 
Martin, MAS, 158. 
Martin, MAS, 210 f. 


Hunter, VLM, 198. 
Hunter, VLM, 69. 
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5 Tucker, IB, 10. 
‘ 

7 

8 Martin, MAS, 222. 
9 


The Spencerians would have used the state apparatus, 
limiting it to the protection of life and property. 


10(\Martin, MAS, 236 f. and Tucker, IB, 9 f. 
11 Martin, MAS, 210 f. 
12. Martin, MAS, 11 f; Cf., however, Martin, MAS, 259. 
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optimism about the natural honesty of natural man. This 


optimism was comparable to the belief of the anarchists at 


1 | | 
this point. Government, if there is to be any at all, 


should be that of the "convergent individuality" of such 


naturally honest people. 


On the question of war and violence, it has already 


been indicated that there was a difference between those who 


did not advocate “the deed" and those who were in favor of 


individual acts of violence. As to state violence, or war, 


most of the anarchists were opposed, and it was not until 


3 


1915 that Tucker abandoned his anti-war stand. 


The anti-political stand of anarchists may be noticed 


when we deal with the attitude toward contracts. But the 


inference can be made from their general position on the 
state, that the anarchists would be anti-political. in fact, 
theirs was pure and simple emphasis upon economics. They 
opposed even the single tax of George. 
Anarchism supported a law, but it was no "state law." 
The law of the contract was not only not rejected by the 


y) 


anarchists. It was embraced,° but with one important 


1 David, HHA, 117. .Cf. Jefferson's ideas here in relation 
to these statements. 


Martin, MAS, 161. 
Martin, MAS, 260. Tucker later qualified his change. 
Martin, MAS, 220 f. 2 

Hunter, VLM, 277, and Martin, MAS, 112 f. 
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reservation. The important. reservation involved the con- 


-eeption of property as artificial, without the "inherent 


: “4 7 ; es 
power of increase." Incorporation was opposed because it 


freed men from their individual contractual responsibili- 


, : — 
ties. But autonomous communes could engage in free con-. 


3 


tracts with one another. The state should not interfere 


with free contract. lIdeas of natural price and the attack 


upon usury? indicate the medieval heritage of anarchism. 


But the failure to reject the contract as such, means that 


there was an attempt to relate to the culture which empha- 


sized the "sacredness of the contract." The anarchist would 


have reformed the contract by taking away its capitalist 


character. All of this discussion points to the individual 


' gharacter of anarchism, which is comparable in the economic 
sphere to the individualism of mysticism in the religious. 
The attitude toward organized religion is an indi- 
cation of anarchism's individualistic approach, and of its 
hostility to that part of the "world." It is significant 
that anarchism opposes both the state and the organized 


religious body,” but that anarchists embrace economic 


Martin, MAS, 115. 
Martin, MAS, 169. 
Ware, LMUS, 308. 
Tucker, IB, 474. 


Cf. mysticism's tendency at times to set the authority 
or law of Christ off against the "church." 
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aspects of the culture. What was objectionable in the 


- organized religious body was its coercive character. 


* . 
Tucker saw in religion an authoritarianism bent on power. 


A society affirming belief in the authority of Christ was 


objectionable because the vice-regents of Christ would 


3 


destroy individuality. The state and the organized reli- 


-gious body were "twin leeches" or a "double headed monster.” 


The laws of religion must be destroyed along with other 


laws. 
A further parallel between anarchism and mysticism 


may be seen. The propagandists of the "deed" used the labor 


movement as a springboard as "spiritual religionists" used 
the Baptist movement.” Within the Baptist fold were fellow- 
ships of individual mystics. The ideal of anarchism was for 
such a similar relationship of "convergent individuality" 
through autonomous Sagmuues.” The voluntary character of 
the commune was emphasized, rather than the collectivism of 
Marx. The attitude toward labor was\dependent, therefore, 
on what the labor union did. The theory was that if the 
labor unions were founded upon compulsion, the anarchist 


rejected the union. But if labor unions were a spontaneous 


1 Tucker, IB, 85. . 4 Hunter, VLM, 6. 
2 Martin, MAS, 222. 5 Troeltsch, STCC, II,\ 774. 


3 Tucker, IB, 464. 6 David, HHA, 101. 
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agency of free choice, the anarchist could embrace them as 
_ he sould the autonomous commune. In this the anarchist 

theory was wnvedtiates “all asseeiations inelude seus ele- 
ments of coercion. | 
The attitude toward the myth of the coming revolution 


in anarchism is similar to the myths of mysticisn.- Spies 
3 


believed that the revolution was "at hand."~ Sorel's 
"mystique" of the general strike may not rely on individu- 
alism. But the belief in the "almost sacramental proper- 
ties" of the spirit in developing such a strike, is compa- 
rable to the "spirit" in mysticism. There was also a mysti- 
cal quality in the thought of Johann Most although he 

; 


appealed to violence. 
We come now to assess the effect of anarchism on 
society and upon labor. Anarchism parallels mysticism in 
that it created few if any permanent social forms. It 
"never took root" in america. ° By 1922 individualistic 
anarchism had “all but disappeared" in the United States.’ 
Yet, in 1950 there was still a certain “volume of litera- 


ture"® being produced. The importance of anarchism, however, 


Destler, AR, 78 ?; 
Hunter, VLM, 75. 
Martin, MAS, 260. 
Martin, MAS, 261. 


Martin, MAS, 222. 
Cf. Troeltsch, STCC, II, 77+. 


Spies, ASS, 53. 
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was its relationship to the American labor movement. That 


Telationship was comparable to the relationship of mysti- 


cism and the Protestant dissenters. Anarchism's effect on 


labor was twofold. First, it left its mark of “economic 


mutualism" and the "fear of the state" on ties,” It thus 


weakened the political stand of American labor, and pro- 


vided a means by which the labor movement could move toward 


economics and away from politics. Anarchism helped to pro- 


vide economic doctrines capable of influencing even the 


former Marxists in American labor.“ It greatly helped to 


provide an ideal working class psychological and ideologi- 


cal escape from “the world" for those who were forced into 


day to day involvement by pure and simple trade unionism. 
The effect upon syndicalism in the American labor sectari- 
anism was likewise strong. 

Secondly, “deed" anarchism related to the Haymarket 
affair helped to give an alien appearance to American labor. 
Events of this kind affected the whole psychology of the 


labor movement. * In other words, the attitude of those of 


1 Martin, MAS, 13. 


2 We refer to their support of the contract, their attitude 
toward laissez faire, and the de-emphasis upon the state. 


3 In this sense there may be’ a comparison to "intramundane 
ascetism" which gave an opportunity to reject the 
"world" while participating in it. Cf. Weber, PESC. 


4 -The violence of the "foreign" anarchists of the deed 
was emphasized by the American Press. The “public” 
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"the world" tended to be pitted more bitterly against labor 


because of anarchism. Therefore, anarchism was a factor in 


providing those conditions which made for labor's demand to 


be a voluntary association in a pluralistic American culture. 


Labor "tried" to "belong." "Deed" anarchism tended to 


create a situation where the labor sect could not exist. 


To summarize: Anarchism, then, provided a peculiarly 


working class psychological approach to the developing econ- 


omic culture in America. This approach included in its 


heritage both the individualism of the frontier, and the 


anti-state attitudes of immigrants and older freedom loving 


Americans. The approach of anarchism also helped.to provide 


the psychological means by which laissez faire was made 
acceptable and useful to labor in its necessary day-to-day 
emphasis upon economic gains. This anarchistic approach we 
have seen to be similar to revisionism in Marxism. fThis 
-anarchistic revisionism emphasized laissez faire and freedom 
before the "deed." Freedom was necessary before the “deed" 
of the violent anarchists, or the collective dictatorship 

of the proletariat was to be accomplished. The approach 
fitted in well with the day-to-day problems which former 


reacted against the dynamitings and bombs. American 
labor leaders from Powderly to Green had to offset the 
characterization of labor as foreign. These "deeds" 
were thus influential\in giving American labor a 
defensive attitude. Cf. Powderly, TYL, and Lorwin, AFL. 
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Marxist students, like Gompers had to face:*—inarchism there- 
fore had the effect of producing a psychology‘fitted to the 
working class mentality, for santisipahion in the economic 
process of capitalism and the pluralist American culture. 

We assert the above to be true because eitinete 
acceptance often entails partial ideological rejection of 
a "world" while individuals participate in it. In the case 
of anarchism there was room for both a rejection of some 
aspects of the "world" including the state, and organized 
religion, while the modified but "pure" laissez faire 
doctrine was almost incessantly preached by anarchism. The 
group character of anarchism was insignificant; the ideology 
Was paramount. Il1t is therefore asserted in connection with 
anarchism that the religious typology of Troeltsch has some 
use in an understanding of attitudinal and ideological 
accommodations within labor to the prevailing economic 


‘emphasis in our culture. 


The problem of analyzing the Knights of Labor. Having 
completed the remarks on anarchism, we turn to the Knights of 


Labor to see whether any conclusions can be reached about 


1 By expressing an unacceptable social form of laissez 
faire, the anarchists may have confirmed in the minds of 
their enemies the modifications in the role of the state 

~which new developments in capitalism required. This 
whole development may have encouraged the "progressive 
conservatives" by the social failure of anarchism's 
extreme position. 
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this organization. The problem of how to analyze the 


Knights from any point of view presents itself. The data 


of the period around 1873 is meager.. Secondly, the organi- 


zation does not lend itself to typology. The Knights are 


not clearly typed according to "form, function, or theory." 


It is well known that the organization was of varied compo- . 


sition, having single taxers, nationalists, and other re- 


3 


formers, pulling in various directions. Anarchism, social- 


ism, cooperation, and land reform all had their protagonists 


in the Knighte.* The workers were often militant when the 


leadership and ideology were net.” That fact alone is per- 


haps insignificant, for other organizations face similar 


tensions. But the problem of what was the typical group or 
ideology in the Knights is made more difficult. In anarch- 
ism the problem is simpler; ideology and attitude were 
Similar. In the Knights there was a lack of "coherent 
eeiiey.*° The organization was somewhat of a debating ek 


ety.’ 


Perlman, Art.(1918), 200. 

Ware, LMUS, 60 f. 

Powderly, TYL, 672. 

Perlman, Art.(1918), 350. 

Corey, DAC, 556. Cf. Walsh, CIO, 21. 
Harris, LOW, 79 f. 
Harris, LOW, 79 f. 
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The “debating society" character and the lack of any 
coherent policy might indicate a similarity to anarchism. 
Yet, the problem of what to call the Knights is more compli- 
cated. The attitude to the state is not clear, even though 
the Knights wanted a reorganization of economic life through 
state setien.” The attitude to polities is not consistent. 
After the decline of membership (about 1888 ) the group 


: But there were sharp fights 


tendency was toward politics. 
by those who wanted to stay out. in most of its history 
the organization was opposed to a labor party. The group 
followed a non-partisan political action te The chief 
aim seemed to be to educate the workers and the parties, to 
purify them of the control by monopoly.” In the reliance 
alone upon education for political purposes there is perhaps 
a Similarity to anarchism. There is also in the group a 
similarity to the sect emphasis on preaching the “word." 
Powderly is a good example of this latter tendency. 

The fact of “heterogeneity of smiaeekeine’” compli- 
cates most of our attempt to "type" the aseitnt uation. The 


group was for the harmony of labor and capital, for the 


support of laws, and for education. ’ * There was a tendency 


1 Destler, AR, 23. 5 Powderly, TYL, 279 f. 
2 Perlman, Art.(1918), 492 f. 6 Perlman, Art.(1918), 347. 
3 Powderly, TYL, 97. 7 Perlman, Art.(1918), 198. 


David, Art.(1951). 
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to cultivate public favor. But the "public" was not impressed 


by the connections of the Knights with the lower classes. 


Thore were many sect characteristics. The organization had 


social purposes, but Stephens felt there was too much 


2 and not enough business.’ The organization 


hy 


The secret character of the Knights in the early 


"society," 


was against strikes, but by strikes it grew. 


stages of development might be thought to indicate a sect 
character, But those desiring the change from secrecy were 
from the Catholic Church, who at that time were not of the 


predominant culture of America.” The Protestant-Masonry 


influence toward secrecy was strong.° The mysteries were an 


early attempt to offset industrialism and provide the indi- 
vidual atomized by it a sense of importance. | In this sense 
the notion that the local assembly was secret because of 


8 


persecutions» is not the whole truth. With the abolition of 


secrecy went the abolition of the Scriptural passages as 


— 


1 Powderly, TYL, 72 f. 

2 "Society" here refers to the popular meaning of the term. 

3 Powderly, TYL, 176. This characteristic may or may not 

be that of the sect. | : nati. 

h Perlman, Art.(1918), 351. 

c Ware, LMUS, 76 f. The Catholic groups were important in 
labor. The abandonment of secrecy may represent acconm- 

modation to a developing pattern of influence. 

6 Harris, AL, 75 f.3; Harris, LOW, 78. 

7 Ware, LMUS, 25. 

8 Cf. Gabriel, CADT, 19). 
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well, to placate the catholid group. Thus, there was an 


accommodation to change arising from Catholic immigration. 


But the mere fact of this accommodation does not establish 


the typology of the group. 


Other possible "sect" characteristics might include 


the appeal to the lower class and to the unskilled. But the 


Lack of routine, organized dues collections, and negotia- 


tions on wages* is difficult to assess in relation to the 
sect type. The sect can be tightly disciplined. The spon- 
taneous, unorganized character of the organization presents 
us with difficulties of analysis. But the emotional soli- 
dapiier.— the eschatology of the "about to happen" "new 


6 
? the instability, the fluctuating membership, the 


day.," 
reliance on powerful — oo and the opposition from the 
general public, are possible indications of sectarianism. 
The emphasis upon seoperation.” the attempted morali- 
zation of the economic systen,’ the lack of class struggle 


O 
ideologies, the emphasis on education,* the anxiety for 


respectability, the emphasis on moral worth,- the ideal of 


1 Powderly, TYL, 254 f. 7 Harris, LOW, 78. 

2. Beard, ALM, -117 f. 8 Perlman, HTU, 125. 
3 Perlman, HYU, 84. 9 Harris, AL, 8l. 

4 Perlman, Art.(1918), 519. 10 Dulles, LIA, 126. 

5 Powderly, TYL, 170. ‘11 Powderly, TYL, 258. 
6 


Perlman, Art.(1918), 349. 
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self employment, and the support of "legitimate enterprise" 


are not so clearly sectarian. There is room for debate on 


—“some of these questions. The leaders of the Knights of 


Labor were hostile to the violent anarchists. This may be 


indicative of a non-sectarian character. If we are to take 


Powderly as judge, his dislike of both anarchists and the 
saloons in which they met, are characteristics of a group 


which desires respectabiizey.> 


We now come to the problem of temperance. This issue 
recurs in the labor history from time to time. The question 
has many difficulties from the point of view of this present 
study. In regard to the Knights of Labor there are compli- 
cated details to analyze. First of all, there is the diffi- 
culty of determining the entity known as the Knights of 
Labor. The beer consuming immigrants from Europe and the 
advocates of the "Powderly Pledge" against drinking were all 
included in the organization. One hundred thousand members 
of the group signed the Powderly Pledge to abstain from 


ila But after 1885 the increases in membership 


1 Beard, ALM, 280. 
2  Powderly, TYL, 149. 


3 The attitude of the official leadership hostile to 
anarchy may be found in Ware, LMUS, 317 f.3; Powderly, 
TYL, 538 f. and 554 f. That some did not agree with 
Powderly is certain. | | 


4+ For a discussion of the temperance issue by Powderly, 
see his TYL, 580-626. | 
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made scrutiny of members on this issue impossible. Even as 
early as 1878 there had been signs of relaxation. The fact 
that the organization had excluded only a few classes of 
people, and prominent among them the saloon keepers, has 
long been familiar to students of labor. But the constitu- 
ency of the membership in regard to temperance is undeter- - 
mined. This is the first difficulty. 

The second difficulty on the question of temperance 
is the connection between dissatisfaction and intoxication, 
which Powderly apparently ignored.~ The question arises as 
to the meaning of such dissatisfaction. The issue is com- 
plicated, and cannot be settled within the limitations of 
our study. 

The third problem concerns the connection between 
success and the middle class virtues. Temperance, dili- 
gence and thrift were virtues extolled by advocates of the 
doctrine of economic eianen.® At the same time these vir- 
tues were the traits of Protestant "sects." The doctrine 
of the calling developed"worldly asceticism." Monasticism 
of the market place depended upon or assumed temperance and 
thrift. The result is widely known. These virtues often 


accompanied success. The problem is: "What was labor's 


1 Madison, ALL, 51. 3 Smithson, TA, 118. 
2 Crosser, IAL, 171. 


world?" The National Labor Union had already discarded the 
notion that "temperance, diligence, and thrirt were suffici- 
ent to insure economic success."~ In an earlier period the 
arguments against the ten-hour day limit were met by news- 
papers with the argument that intemperance would result. 

The conservative opposition to a change from long hours used 
the argument against intemperance and immorality as the 
"chief stock in trade" on the issue.“ There is an indica- 
tion that some laborers might have identified conservatism 
with temperance. 

The issue is not clear. But the dissenting-revivalist 
tradition which advocated temperance was no longer sectarian 
in the complete sense of the Troeltsch definition. The so- 
called religious "sects" had moved up the economic ladder. 
Protestants became employers. Later, when the observable 


"“soodness" of the temperate employer accompanied social con- 


servatism, laborers reacted. The issue must be left in an 


1 Crosser, IAL, 171. 
2 Dulles, LIA, 61 f. 


3 The observation of the author from experiences with indus- 
trial workers in the late 1930 period is that advocates of 
temperance were by that time loathed by most workers. 
Temperance and the "goody" morality were often linked in 
the mind of the worker with the employer. I1f the employer 
happened to be a "good" church member, he was usually 
castigated severely. In legislative hearings in Connecti- 
cut in the years 1939-41, progressive ministers and labor 
groups, otherwise in agreement on many labor issues, 

differed sharply on the temperance question. 
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inconclusive state due to the limitations of our study. It 
is sufficient to state that the temperance of the Knights 
of Labor, to the extent that it was a definite 'fact, is 
inconclusive for the "church'"'-sect typology. 

Like temperance, the relationship of the Knights to 
organized religion presents a mixture of answers. Idleness 
and frivolity were frowned upon in the organization. Had 
the unemployed or "idle element" been controlled, Powderly 
thought that the railway strike of 1877 could have been 
avoided, and violence eontrolled.* The attitude toward 
charity indicates not only that funds were administered with- 
out an accountability system, but that members were to con- 
ceal the names of the recipients.> Perhaps this was a 
concession to the Puritanical notion of the immorality of 
poverty. 

But it is the attitudes toward secrecy which are most 
revealing of the relationship to religion. The clergy, 
particularly the Catholic clergy, along with the press, 
became so bitter against the Knights that secrecy was aban- 
donea.” Then, after secrecy was abandoned, and Catholic 


members joined the order; Protestant ministers began to 


attack the order as an attempt to overthrow the country by 


1 Powderly, TYL, 150. 4 Crosser, IAL, 114. 
2 Powderly, TYL, 200. 5 Beard, ALM, 117. 


3 Powderly, TYL, 160. 
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revolution. The issue of secrecy, of course, was beclouded 


in the beginning by the violence and the secrecy of the 


"Molly Maguires" who to say the least were not of the native 


{ white Protestant heritage. Later, the issue of anarchism 


and the connection of the Knights thereto gave to the organi- 


zation an additional problem of establishing a non-alien 


character. The issue of secrecy like temperance is hard to 


evaluate in terms of sect characteristics. 


The issue of inclusiveness or exclusiveness might 


give some indication of group character. The celebrated 


all-inclusiveness of the Knights provided for Negro speakers 


| 2 | 
at conventions, but not an attitude favorable to Chinese 


immigration. Chinese were not considered "worthy of resi- 


dence” in America. As such they, like the Italians, were 
not "proper persons," being members of the "service vieeal” 
Therefore, again we have a qualification of the celebrated 
Nall SecleutGusnia® of the Knights which may be traced to 
American race prejudice. ‘The implications for typology are 


here again confused. 


Ware, LMUS, 101. ie 
Powderly, TYL, 651 f. 
Andrews, Art.(1918), 149; Perlman, Art.(1918), 408. 
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Powderly, TYL, 420-429. 
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Matters of structure and growth ave iupertant. The 
fluctuating character of the Knights of Labor is indicated 
by the fact that it jumped in membersnip in a half year 
from 150,000 to 700,000. But in another year (1887) it was 
down to 500,000. The tendency toward institutionalism 
within the organization cannot be retraced here, nor can 
the detailed information about the changes in the type of 
membership. The boring from within of the radicals,~ the 
mixed character of some district assemblies and the craft 


3 


character of others, the classes within the organizations, 


and the tendency to gain new converts from the agricultural 
classes,? are matters of structure and growth which are 
complicated and demanding of more minute study. But it can 
be noted that the variety of elements in the structure are 
another indication of the "catch all" nature of the organi- 
zation. 

Finally, the attitudinal and ideological relation- 
ships of the Knights of Labor to the "world" are extremely 
complex. Toward the state there seems to have been an 
acceptance of its fundamental framework, except by social- 


ists, anarchists and others within the organization. 


1 Perlman, Art.(1918), 413 f. % Ware, LMUS, 25. 
2 Saposs, LWV, 13. 5 Saposs,; LWV, 14. 
3 Dulles, LIA, 130 f. 
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Toward the laissez faire economics, the reaction is varied, 


but cooperative ideals were "pre-industrial".+ The wage 


system was scrutinized from such a view point. The 


cooperative philosophy was apparently unaware of the 


necessity of large scale capital.” The anti-monopolistic 


policies of the Knights of Labor seem to have been somewhat 


confused, if Powderly's thought is an indication of the 


organization's position. The group. advocated the industrial 


form of organization. But on most other issues they mistook 


the character of rapidly moving events. Toward "trade 


organization” the Knights of Labor were aloof. 


The transition to industrialism at this period was 


extremely rapid and was fraught with problems. The great 


strikes, the growth of corporations, the corruption in poli- 
tics, and other developments in this general period indicate 
the unstable character of the period. The comparatively 
short life of the organization, plus its complex character, 
makes the Knights of Labor a very difficult union to cate- 
gorize. The suggestion at this point is that the attempt to 
type the group as sect or "church™ comes to an inconclusive 


answer. 


1 Cf. Crosser, IAL, 116f. 


2 Also the railroads refused to haul products of the 
cooperatives -- Powderly, TYL, 452 f. 


Cf. Powderly, TYL, 5 and 459. 
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Preliminary discussion of the American webeokh! on of 


As we begin to discuss the American Federation of 


% 


Labor. 


Labor two ideas are encountered. 


First is the notion of 


the "minority" position of labor in America. Supporting 


this idea is the statement that labor faced a "continuously 


hostile environment."~ The second idea of importance to 


our study is that of the limited objectives in the American 


2 
Federation of Labor. Our analysis of the American Federation 


of Labor and its constituent unions will proceed with these 


two ideas in mind. 


A part of our task is to clarify the idea of the 
"minority position" of labor in the history of this country. 
We will seek to do this by dealing with the well-known 
ambivalence of the American Federation of Labor regarding 
selities. We will further seek to assess the economic 
actions and orientation of the American Federation of Labor. 

To get a clearer picture of the problem we endeavor to study 
the relationship of the "Federation" to laissez faire doc- 
trines and practices. The foregoing discussions of laissez 


faire and anarchism are to be kept in mind. We deal with 


1 Millis, NMP, 133 f. gives an example of this type of 
statement. This excellent study assumes at one point 
this continuously hostile environment. The conclusion 
io to be reached my SVRAy+NE attitudes of labor 
leaders. 


2 Perlman, TLM, 169. 


1O1 


the lack of "ultimate ends" in the union ideologies. The 


relationship of the unions to business (especially to the 


idea of the contract) is to be analyzed. Labor practices 


and attitudes of exclusiveness will be noticed. The doctrine 


of the class struggle is fo be mentioned. We go into detail 


about attitudes to politics, to education, to the clergy, 


and to laws. It may be necessary to qualify the idea of the 


minority position" if by that phrase is meant something simi- — 


lar to the position of the sect organizations. 


At. the outset of this discussion we notice the hos- 


tile legal actions against labor. The use of the Sherman 


Anti-Trust Act is an example of what is meant.+ The effect 


of court decisions upon the consciousness of labor leaders 


and workers was undoubtedly great. At the same time, the 


effect of laissez faire doctrines upon the thinking of labor 
leaders needs to be analyzed. The "American tradition" of 


. laissez faire has been described. There was a relationship 


1 Perlman and Taft (HLUS, 6) maintain that this use of the 
the law was responsible in a large degree for the tradi- 
tional attitudes of American labor. 


2 Perlman and Taft suggest that the attitudes of men like 
Gompers was not due to a study of Herbert Spencer. 
Harris (AL, 405) suggests on the other hand that the 
American Federation of Labor:was the labor "embodiment 
of the laissez faire doctrine." The best government is 
the one which governs least. If Harris is correct, there 
is a definite relationship to Spencer and the anarchists. 


Supra, the beginning of this chapter. 
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between laissez faire doctrines and the legal rebuffs to 
labor. But legal action against labor could result in 
different patterns of political or non-political action. 
The possibilities include concentration upon economic action, 
limited legislative action, participation in political 
action on a local scale, third party political action, and 
support of friends in major parties. The American labor 
movement has experimented at one time or another with vari- YS 
ous patterns of win. Political failures and relative 
economic successes tended to turn the movement to the support 
of friends and defeat of enemies policy. The political fail- 
ures Of the Knights of Labor, the experience in the George 
Campaign in New York, and local defeats of third party candi- 
dates affected the psychology of the labor movement. Labor's 
effort was to prevent its own political isolation. In order 
to achieve economic success in line with the emphasis upon 
substance in American life, the political action pattern 
underwent changes through experiments in method. Some of 
these pragmatic attempts to get results will now be cited. 
The Federation of Labor aécepted the "American" sys- 
tem.* The approach to politics and economics was in line 


with prevailing American ideas. In 1908 the support of 


1 The histories of the labor movement such as the studies 
of Commons and others, HLUS, are replete with examples. 


2 Yinger, RSP, 133; Cf. Gabriel, CADT, 194; and Harris, 
AL, 3. CS 
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Gompers for the Democrats was based upon the anti-monopolis- 
tic ideas similar to those of Wilson's new freedom. This 
anti-monopolist position was based to some extent on simi- 
lar theoretical assumptions to those of the anarchists; 
namely, that the monopolies were restricting the oldern 
American free pdasetition,” The difference of remedy from 
that of the anarchists does not prevent us from noticing the 
relationship of the Gompers doctrine to that of Spencer and 
of the anarchists.* Having met hostile governmental action, 
the American Federation of Labor leaders relied upon cultur- 
ally derived doctrines to support their actions. This is 
the ease whether the action was at times pro-political in 
favor of Wilson, or whether it was the previous "non- 
political" position. The use of "laissez faire" doctrines 
by the American Federation of Labor at once reflected, and 
also helped to accomplish an uneven condition within the 
total environment confronting labor. This uneven condition 
was desirable for the purpose of ameliorating hostile legal 


actions. Economic benefits could be pursued if these 


Ll Sehlesinger, RMA, 220; Beard, ALM, 177. 


2.-Foner, HLM, shows the relationship between the "deed" 
of the anarchists and the emphasis upon "pure and 
simple" trade unionism. Both are observed to stem from 
disillusionment with political action. 


3 Gabriel, CADT, 195. The relation is shown between 
Gomper's argument for the free individual and Calhoun's 
doctrine of nullification. 
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activities could be neutralized. This result was possible — 


because of the strength of these doctrines within the ide- 


Ological pattern of America, and because of physical and 


geographical forces which supported the ideologies. Thus 


the "continuously hostile" environment was ameliorated, and 


the American Federation of Labor was able to develop the 


tactic of the limited objective. By so doing the organiza- 


tion was able to develop a continuing organizational pattern. 


Outside of the labor organizations, Spencerianism 


was widely discussed. Anarchism supplied a counterpart to 


the laissez faire of Spencerianism, useful to the working 


class mentality. Anarchists, like the other American Feder- 


ation of Labor members and leaders, feared political action 


as a submission to the powers of the state.” Lasallean 


socialism also had its effect upon the American labor move- 


n3 


ment.~ "American reality"- had its effect upon labor's 


relationship to politics and economics. ; 
Our concern is to add to that concept of "American 
reality," not only the hostility of government, and the 


effect of high wages, but also certain other cultural 


L SOPWin, TPF, ives 
2 Perlman, Art.(1918), 219 and 354 f. 
3 Perlman, HTU, 73 f. 
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realities. 
The influence of modified Spencerian doctrines, anar- 
chist ideologies, and dissenting revivalism seem to be impor- 
tant in conditioning labor attitudes and ideologies. Our 
study indicates these as important aspects of the "world". 
There evidently was an interaction of ideas, and mutual 
accommodation between the groups who held to these ideologies. 
"Wage consciousness” alone as an economic interpretation is 
in ali probability insufficient to explain the present position 
of the Federation in America. it is suggested that the total 
effect of the culture was nat "continuous hostility.” A 
special set of conditions, ideological and tactical, were 
favorable to the outgrowth of the particular pattern of the 
American Federation of Labor. 
What has been described as the “anti-political” stand 
of the American Federation of Labor has been the subject of 
much discussion. The particular "anti-political"™ orienta- 


tion was seen as an effort to escape the charge that entering 


1 Perlman, Art.(1918), 354 f. The development of wage 
conscious trade unionism was developed according to 
Perlman from experiences with social reform politics, 
coeperation, and Lasallean Socialism. The author. 
suggests that these influences gave way to Marxian trade 
unionism. After Marxian trade union experiences came 
non-Marxist or wage conscious trade unionism. At the 
Same time anarchist and syndicalist trade unionism also 
grew from Marxist beginnings. The influence of the 
market. was important in this development. 
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into politics was a "revolution."" The Lasalle influence __ 


has been mentioned. The influence of the anarchists has 


been surveyed. In America, labor did not have to work for 


potitical emancipation;~ it could concentrate on economics. 


3 


In 1879 prosperity took labor out of the political arena. 


Harmony ideologies were a barrier to political action in the 


ooo 4 
early days of the Knights of Labor. "Unlimited social mo- 


bility" and lack of "feudal roots" in America were reasons 


for the lack of political betion.” The Catholic church was 


6 


a deterrent. Opportunism and jealousy for control in the 


American Federation of Labor are important in this situa- 


etons ~The Haymarket riots were factors to be noticed. 


The American Federation of Labor accepted capitalism and 


strove to avoid open political conflict.’ Parkes has a 


1 Dulles, LIA, 35, 43. 
Ginzberg, TLL, 31-37. 


Beard, ALM, 85 f. Later Beard adds "economic expansion ~ 
of the Federation and the solidifying of capitalist 
control in the Republican Party and Congress. Cf. 
Beard, ALM, 198. 


Crosser, IAL, 169. 
Crosser, IAL, 175. 

Ginzberg, TLL, 48. 

Lorwin, TFP, 172. 


‘Brissenden, IWW, 39. 
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similar approach. The unsuccessful excursions and disillu- 
sionment with the actual results limited political partici- 


1 ; 
pation. The explanations for the emphasis upon economics 


and a comparative lack of emphasis. on politics are thus 


~ numerous and varied. 


One must be careful in his appraisal of the "non- 
political” orientation of the American labor movement. 
There was in effect an oscillation between the poles of 


activity with regard to politics. There was an apparent 


indifference to political questions. What this apparent 
indifference meant was a concentration upon economics at one 
time, along with a relative non-participation in partisan 
politics. At other times, there was a greater degree of par- 
ticipation in political action. The policy of defeating enemies 
and rewarding friends often took labor to the polls. The 
definition of what was political action, is crucial. To the 
advocates of a third political party, even an interest in 
remedial legislation may be "non-political." But such action 
can not be analyzed as pure and simple economics. 

Much of the American Federation of Labor's action in 
relation to the political sphere may be seen as an- attempt 


to neutralize the state. The attempt was to obtain a 


1 Perlman, Art.(1918), 439-470; Cf. Foner, HLM. 


@ Beard, RAC, 241; Perlman and Taft, HLUS,3; Beard, 
ALM, 107. 
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"judicial laissez faire."+ The political program attempted 


to prevent the state from becoming subservient to the trusts. 


The labor group accepted the free market system as a basis 


of its operations.~ There was an attempt to limit the area 


of conflict in order to bargain advantageously in a competi- 


tive market. An example of the concern to preserve the 


advantageous market was seen in labor's attitude to Chinese 


immigration. The arguments used were similar to those of 


the advocates of commodity restriction through the protec- 


tive tariff.? A competitive balance would be disturbed by 
such immigration. Labor entered "legislative" politics to 
preserve its bargaining basis.” 


The effort not to increase state hostility sometimes 


necessitated less partisan action. Sometimes more 
participation was indicated in order to offset anti-labor 
judiciary decisions. The efforts, then, in politics, were 
for the purpose of preserving that system of economics with- 
in which a section of labor could obtain a favorable posi- 
tion for increasing its wages and bettering conditions. 


Labor was able to achieve an uneven, rather than a totally 


Beard, ALM, 289. 
Calhoun, Art.(1928). 
Beard, RAC, 248. 
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We neglect for the moment the attitudes of racial preju- 
dice and fear of the foreigner. 
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hostile environment. 


We now cite some examples of variation in political 
activity. Like 1878, 1886 was P year of comparative acti- 
vity in polities.” The reverses of that year had occasioned 
the need of neutralizing adverse court decisions. The reali- 
zation of the power of the trusts to control the courts had 
occasioned a "new pliveient.* In 1893 the American Feder- 
ation of Labor was influenced by Socialists to submit to 


3 


its member unions the municipal ownership issue. The strike 


defeats, depressions, falling labor market and the attitudes 


of the courts, had given Socialists issues upon which to 
aa In 1894 there was also considerable effort in the 
local political elections. The defeat of 1894 issued in two 
directions, one of which was the sectarian Socialist Irade 
and Labor Alliance. In 1595 the Federation took a more mild 
approach by appointing legislative representatives in Wash- 
ington. : In 1896 the Democratic platform asked for govern- 
mental laissez faire in regard to labor disputes. 


In 1902-3 the Socialist influence within the American 


Federation of Labor was strong, but political action of the 


Beard, ALM, 104; Ware, LMUS, 353. 

Perlman, Art.(1918), 472 f. 

Clark and Simon, LMA, 74; Saposs, LWU, 23. 
Andrews, Art.(1918), 151 ff. 
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type they desired was defeated. In the next years,-however, 
organized manufacturers entered politics and labor submitted 
its Bill of Grievances in 1906.7 As the American Federation 
of Labor entered politics in that year, it appropriately 
cited the conventions of 1886 and 1901 as bases for its new 
activity.* The non-partisan stand was qualified, to say the 
least.” Up to that time pressure had been aimed at individu- 
al representatives. But now, after the Bill of Grievances 
was ignored, a labor "Representation" Committee was estab- 
lished. Later this committee became the Non-Partisan 
Political Campaign Committee. Lafollette was serene.” 
Thus, "non-politics" became non-partisan politics. The ambi- 
valent relationship to politics was further affected by the 
uneven developments in the environment. In these situations, 
the American Federation of Labor was able to use the doc- 
trines of laissez faire to neutralize state activity. The 
laissez faire doctrine was partly a tactical weapon. Thus, 

a special wat tent situation existed which aided in the de- 
velopment of characteristic institutional and associational 


patterns. 


1 Perlman and Taft, HLUS, 151-153. 
2 Lorwin, AFL, 91. 

3 Madison, ALL, 96. 
4% David, Art.(1951). 
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We now turn to other considerations important to our 


analysis of the American Federation of Labor. One of the 


basic doctrines of English and American law is that of the 


free sabes The doctrine was basic in "democratic" 


_ capitalism, and was emphasized by anarchism as well. It 


was one of the bourgeoisie "virtues," the sacred "touchstone 


of absolute justice."* The question arises as to whether 


| | 2 
labor organizations support a free contractual society. By 


the 1890 period labor had developed the trade agreement as 


the most generally accepted principle in labor. The trade 


agreement was based directly upon the notion of the sacred- 


ness of the contract, and the trade agreement was the chief 


stabilizing factor in the permanency of union growth about 


1894. 


It is interesting to note that both business and 


anarchism had .emphasized the importance of the free indivi- 


dual contract as a basic idea. The difference between these 


two positions was that the former group did not wish publicly 


Hoxie, TUUS, 238. 

2 Hoxie, TUUS, 238; Niebuhr, SSD, 88. 

3 Yellen, ALS, Intro. xiii. This author raises a problem 
here which is answered if the collective contract is 
thought of as an expansion of the individual contract. 


Yellen's notion is that unions oppose the free contract. 
Cf., however, Mills, NMP, 7. | 


Perlman and Taft, HLUS, 9 f. 
Perlman, HTU, 136, 145. 
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to recognize that the free contract was disappearing. The 


anarchists did recognize its disappearance. 


The American Federation of Labor groups by and large 


accepted the ideology of the sacredness of the contract. 


This was to be one of the ideologies making it possible for 


the success of labor's economic orientation. The well known 


emphasis on the trade agreement depended upon the acceptance 


The acceptance of 


of the contractual basis of agreements. 


the trade agreement as an ideal was achieved in the 1890 


period. 


Closely paralleling the doctrine of the sacredness of 


the contract was the notion of partnership. That idea was 
prevalent during the period of 1898 to 1904 and was a means 

of harmonizing the relationships between capital and labor. 
The notion of partnership again is one of the accepted prin- 
ciples of English law. The idea of the partnership between 
labor and capital provided the ests for the organizational 
developments of trade unionism before the end of the nineteen- 
th contary:* One of the objects supposedly accomplished by 
the Clayton Act of 1914 was to help.establish organized labor 


as a legal partner. The goal of partnership was involved 


1 Perlman, Art.(1918), 524. y 
2 Perlman, Art.(1918), 520. 


3 Crosser, IAL, 141. 
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in the struggle for recognition by labos. The notion of 


partnership was a basic doctrine in labor and in the culture 


of business. It tended to decrease hostility between capi- 


tal and labor in America. 


When in 1905 the trade agreement had lost its fashion 
3 


of acceptance with certain employers, the National Civic 


Federation shifted its position to the education of employ- 
—ers in the ideas of welfare sastialion. The Socialist 


menace, rather than the labor menace, per se, was stressed. 


The labor movement itself was striving for respectability. 


By 1902 a part of this respectability had been achieved in 
the “court of capitalism." There were already "Mirabeaus of 
industrial democracy" in that "court." Unionism was "mount- 
ing high on its dusty way to reputability."? The union 
groups had by this time "tasted institutionalism" when they 
were recognized. At the same time there was a revival of 
suspicion and hostility reflected in court decisions. By 


1912 labor was learning to obtain respectability by avoiding 


Perlman and Taft, HLUS, 630. 
Beard, RAC, 225. 
Perlman and Taft, HLUS, 49 f. 


By 1912, however, labor leaders were suspicious of the 
development. Cf. Perlman and Taft, HLUS, 158. 
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Beard, RAC, 238. 
Beard, ALM, 146. 
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Socialism and steikes.* The psychology of the "downtrodden 
proletariat" did not become the’ prevailing pattern of the 


vast majority of American workers. The drive for recogni- 


tion and respectability was one of the factors in dispelling ~ 


latent hostility inherent in typical sectarianisn. 


One of the characteristics of the sect might be 


thought to be exclusiveness.~ But in the pattern developed 


by the American Federation of Labor, the exclusiveness has 


long been known to exist on a privileged craft basis. It 


was possible for the leaders of the American Federation of 


Labor to build an exclusive “job conscious" craft organiza- 


tion with a potent "organization consciousness." This 


organization consciousness depended upon the preservation 
in 


of latent tendencies toward a "minority consciousness." 


But with respect to the unskilled and partially skilled, 


there was within the American Federation of Labor an atti- 


tude of privileged exclusiveness. This reaction is not the 


same as that of sectarianism. By definition, sectarianism 
is related to the lower class. 


No better illustrations of this whole attitudinal 


1 Adamic, D, 250 f. 
2 Beard, RAC, 248. 


3 Niebuhr, CC, 116, emphasizes the "in group" character- 
istics of the sect. , | 


Perlman and Taft employ these terms, HLUS, 6-8. 
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pattern in the major labor organizations can be found than 


in their relationships to the unskilled and to the Negro. 


Likewise, the attitudes toward newer immigrants, toward 


Socialists and the Industrial Workers of the World are 


further examples of a privileged class exclusiveness. Or- 


ganizational patterns in the Federation reflect varying 


degrees of this type of exclusion.* Those patterns ran 


from exclusion, through discouragement, non-encouragement, 


admission freely to separate organizations, admission freely 


to separate and mixed organizations, and admission to mixed 


organizations. Outside of these variations, there were, of 


course, the independent Negro unions. The United Mine 


Workers and the International Ladies Garment Workers were 
the unions of industrial composition where the exclusiveness 
against the Negroes was least in evidence. Where craft 
exclusiveness was strong, exclusiveness against the Negroes 
was also strong. Pieiniy, that kind of exclusion is not a 
sect type reaction. It is near the "phyletism" of the 

3 


Bulgarian national churches. 


1 Cochran and Miller, AOE, 240. 
2 Johnson, NAC, 108-113. 


3 Zankov, Art.(1938). On page 142 of this work, Zankov 
deals with the efforts’ of the churches to separate 
groups on the basis of racial origin. He galls this 
division. on the basis of race "phyletism." 
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On the immigration question labor was a chief influ- 
ence for restrictive legislation.* Whatever its economic 
basis, the sentiment against Chinese contract labor did not 
result in the sympathy with oppressed groups as is charac- 
teristic of the sect groups. ~ 

Che traditional limitations upon the organizational 
activities of the unskilled* are so well known as to become 
commonplace. The job conscious, craft consciousness de- 
veloped sacred shibboleths known to all students in the 
field.° 

The attitude toward the Socialists is typified by ~~ 
the former Marxian student, Gompers, who after 1895, became 
hostile to Socialists and Se OT Se a, The 
attitudes toward the Industrial Workers of the World by 
American Federationists issued in terms like "stupendous 
impossibles," and “world telomere” Again there is a lack 


of sympathy with oppressed groups. Neither was the American 


Federation policy in this respect a corollary to their 


Faulkner, APSH, 658. 
Crosser, IAL, 150 f. 
Cf. Perlman and Taft, HLUS, 353. 


Oneal, WAH, 192. 
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celebrated laissez faire. In this respect the Federation 


did not advocate, as did the Baptist groups in English sect- 


arianism a wholesome laissez faire and competition between 


eroups.~ In this sense, craft policy was more similar to 


the notions of the trusts interested in the preservation of 


tobe. Craft policy was more like that of the traditional 


guilds than to the attitudes of the sects. "Trade autonomy” 


affected a kind of laissez faire with respect alone to 


3 


internationals within the American Federation of Labor. 


. Business unionism as developed by American Federation 


and other international unions already showed signs of 


acceptance of commodity doctrines with regard to labor. 


Labor had struggled to pass a law (Section 6 of the Clayton 
Act of 1914) stating that the labor of a human being was not 
a commodity. The Sumnerian notion of the natural right to 
sell commodities at the best. price, included labor with 
other somendities:” The typical wage conscious trade union- 
ist assumed the idea of the sale of labor at the best 


ee OE Therefore, the traditional business unionism of 


Bainton, Art.(1946). 
tridon, NU, 5. 


Perlman, HTU, 123; Cf. also Harris, AL, 354. 
Beard, RAC, 236. 
Perlman, HTU, 78. 
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those in the Federation proceeded on the basis of an 


approach widely accepted in the field of business. This 
commodity approach developed still further in the later 
periods of our history. It can be seen that the adoption | 
of a prevalent ideology like that of American Spencerianism 
is not a characteristic reaction of a sect against the 
dominant “world." 

Although Gompers had approved certain eschatological 
ideologies in 1886, the tradition of the Federation leader- 
ship soon swung away from any consideration of "ultimate 


ends."~ 


The "here and now" emphasis in American culture 
made itself felt upon labor ideology. The class struggle 
ideology likewise which was preserved within the Preamble 
of the American Federation of Labor's: constitution, since 
1890, has been ameliorated by preachments of “arbitration," 
"compromise" and "mediation. "* 

The attitude toward intellectuals in labor has a vi- 
tal relationship to considerations of ultimate ends and 


class war ideologies. For in the mind of labor leaders 


DeLeonism was equated with both the theory of the class war 


3 
$e 
t.3 


1 Beard, AIM, 105. 


2 Harris, AL, 97. Left wing writings like Minton and 
Stuart, MWLL, 12, maintain that Gompers "repudiates" 
the class war ideology of the Preamble. Cf. also 

Harris, AL, 35l. 
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in particular, and with theory in general.- The contempt 


for intellectual attainment tended to characterize American 


revivalistic sectarianism. The anti-intellectual and anti« 


political tradition of American labor is sometimes thought 


to be explainable by reference to the “working class back- 


grounds" of the leadership.¢ But the anti-intellectualism 


of America had roots deep in the American pragmatism. The 


frontier had its effect upon this anti-intellectual approach 


to problems.” The emphasis on "new birth" in American re- 


vivalism was also nonetatetioswel.” The religion of the 


heart was emphasized. The spirit, rather than intellectual- 


ism was what was important. There are other indications of 

this mood. An example was the suspicion against lawyers in 

eighteenth century America.” 
The problem in regard to our analysis is this: Did 

the anti-intellectualism of American labor indicate a sec- 

tarian mentality? In the religious sect, the lack of educa- 

tion is sometimes indicative of the narrow outlook of the 

association. But in America anti-intellectualism was 

1 Cf. Harris, LCW, 86. Daniel DeLeon was the theorist, 

par excellence, in this period. His dogmatism, 


splinter" tactics and personal antagonisms had the 
effect of turning labor leaders away from his Sneery.. 


2 Ginzberg, TLL, 50. kh Mecklin, SAD, 220. ; 
McNeill, Art. (198).  § Curti, GAT, 12. 
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somewhat of an “integral part" of the salttie. Sha labor 


movement did not break completely with, but reflected that 


already existent anti-intellectualism. The question is, 


like that of temperance, difficult to conclude. Temperance 


and anti-intellectualism were associated with certain sec- 


tarian religious attitudes in America. But the problem is 


whether these sectarian religious attitudes are comparable 


to the sect definition with which we started this study. 


According to a part of that definition, there is a detach- 


ment from culture. The problem is further complicated by 


the fact that men like DeLeon were highly educated. Their 


narrowness of viewpoint was associated with a high degree of 


familiarity with Marxian theoretical literature. From such 
a point of view they. withdrew from that "world" the center 
of which was certain ideologies of economic success. It was 
against just such men that Gompers and others reacted. A 
part of their reaction was against the theory of the "world 
redeemers." The labor movement rejected "ultimate ends." 
Perhaps the key to this problem is contained in the idea® 
that groups emphasize peculiarities as their reasons for 
being, long after the causes of their division were made 
less important by changes in conditions. 


There are also indications of accommodation in this 


1 Mecklin, SAD, 214. 2 See Niebuhr, SSD. 
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period of labor development. There was the sale of the 
union label,~ the emphasis upon insurance ,~ and the profes- 
sionalism of the union employee.~ The growth in union men- 
bership needs no detailed recounting here. It is sufficient 
to recall that with growth came prestige and the power which 
accompanies such growth. In 1886 there were but 150,000 
organized workers, and in 1902 there were about 2,000,000. 
The growth was not always steady. From 1886 to 1892 the 
increase was to 250,000 members. By 1898 there were only 
500,000. But by 1904 there had been a fivefold increase 


over 1898. The stimulation of rising prices influenced the 


development. British and German labor groups and theories 
had their effect.? But after 1904 there was a "levelling 
out" of the numbers of members joining labor organizations. 
it is apparent that the general character of office routini- 
zation in institutions took place also within the labor 
movement as growth proceeded. Office routinization is 
opposed to sect reliance upon charismatic leadership. 


The charismatic leadership of men like Eugene V. Debs 
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Minton and Stuart, MWLL, 240; Zaretz, ACWA, 90. 
Beard, ALM, 181; Harris, AL, 226. 

Clark and Simon, LMA, 65. 
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is not to be overlooked. In general, the charismatic leader- 
ship of the sect leader is iibektant. The bureaucratic 
leader lacks the charismatic leadership of Debs. Routini- 

gation sets in. The emotional revolutionary fervor is 
followed by the traditionalist routine.~ This is the gener- 
al tendency also in the American Federation of Labor. 


The structure of craft unionism followed logically 


the structure of industry in-an earlier period. Accommoda- 
tion to industrial developments did not proceed as rapidly 
as desirable within labor. But mixed craft and amalgamated 
unions developed along with some industrial organization. 
These latter developments were a counter force to the 
Industrial Workers of the World. The size of respective 
internationals grew. Whereas in 1900 only the Mine Workers 
had more than 100,000 members, in 1940 only the Printers 
and Typographical groups among ‘certain selected unions had 


less than 100,000. * Incomes likewise had a corresponding 


rise. With these increases. in organizational size and the 


changes in structure and income, came the effects of 


1 Max Weber's studies indicate the process of development 
from. the crusading leader to the routinization through 
the office. See FMW, 125 ff. 

2. Harris, LOW, 67. 


Ginzberg, TLL, 72. 
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business practices within the unions. These practical 


accommodations to the business system are the assumed stock 


in trade knowledge of all serious students in the field of 


labor. We shall not recount the developments. 


It is within our purposes, however, to call attention 


to a few factors upon which latent sectarianism within Ameri- 


can labor is. built. Coming at the completion of the study 


of the American Federation of Labor unions for this period, 


the reference to factors making for a sect type response 


will lead us directly to the study of the Industrial Workers 


of the World. We have mentioned the fact that the environ- 
ment was uneven. Il1t is our task now to show how the nega- 
tive aspects of the environment affected a latent sectarian 
response withih the American Labor movement. We must 
remember that Socialist-Labor, anarchist, and Lasallean 
influences continued in the organizations. As objective 
conditions developed in a suitable way excellent opportuni- 
tiles to voice their attitudes came to these groups. 

What impresses the student of sectarianism is a state- 
ment of authorities with respect to the problem of labor and 
the "nation." Beard states that about 1890 American labor 
was not of the same stock as the employers, that to a ."sur- 
prising extent" it was an alien group with a divided patri- 
otic allegiance, troubled with arguments, and separated by 


language barriers. Above all, labor was "excluded from the 


7 12) 
higher social and political life of the country." This was 
because of the ignorance of the language and the "codes" of 
America.* Lorwin makes a similar but more detailed point. 
In Europe labor was nationalistic, even when of Marxian 
vintage. But in America labor was "left out of the national 
consciousness." It was "foreign." It resented being placed 
in such a position and endeavored to become a part of the 
nation. Hence class consciousness was not accepted, for to 
have done so would have been to add to the problem, and to 
remain "outside the cultural life of the nation."* 

“The history of the American Federation, presumably 
up to the World War, was an effort toward the "enlargement 
of the American national consciousness and to give it a labor 
content."° Our analysis assumes the validity of these 
characterizations. There is abundant evidence, a part of 
which we will cite, to indicate hostility to labor in 
America. An example is the anti-labor attitude of United 
States Steel in 1901 which bolstered the confidence of other 


anti-union nintaveve..” An example of the resultant sectarian 


1 Beard, RAC, 27. Perlman stresses the same points in 
the period of the 1880's. Perlman, HTU, 82. 


2 Lorwin, TFP, 170. 
3 Lorwin, TFP, 171. 
Perlman and Taft, HLUS, 109. We do not disagree funda- 


mentally with the Mills approach in NMP except to indi- 
cate the uneven character of the total environment. 
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attitude in labor is exhibited by a blacklisted machinist.* 


He is against the morality of capitalisn, the clergy, the 


ideas of thrift, and sobriety. The presence of foreign 


groups like the Bismarckian exiles, English Chartists, 


Italian followers of Garibaldi, Nihilists from Russia, 


Marxian Socialists, Communards from France, and Fennians 


from Ireland added to the possibilities of Beard's conclu- 


sion. The "deep discontent" of the 1877 and similar strikes 


is an indication of the hostilities of attitude. The de- 
scriptive possibilities inherent in the actual facts are a 
tempting lure into the trap set by typological thinking. 
Accepting a part of the above evidence, one might declare 
that the American Federation of Labor became a sect-type 
organization. 

The existence of deep hostility is accepted. But 
there was a relative hostility of the "world," and the un- 
even character of that hoetiiite made for the possibility of 
a non-sectarian accommodation. We add to the Lorwin assess- 
ment an equal stress upon the positive ideologies within the 
culture, which did not exclude labor from the totality of 


the "national consciousness" at all points. There were 


1 CAL illustrates the psychological alienation from the 
culture. 


2 Beard, RAC, 215. 


Yellen, ALS, 3; Cochran and Miller, AOE, 2k, and others 
point to this hostility. 


within labor organizations and within other cultural insti- 
tutions points of contact-agreement. We have already indi- 
cated their coincidence. The doctrine of laissez faire was 


‘such a contact point. Nevertheless, the actual hostilities 
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were sufficiently great to keep alive a kind of sectarianism 


which was capable, for instance, of erupting into unauthor- 


ized strikes.. This kind of enthusiastic and impulsive- 
laden irresponsibility is full of sect implications. These 
eruptions ought not to be neglected.* At the same time, 
these are one side only of the story, and the effect of 
latent sectarianism within the American Federation of Labor 
becomes less pronounced with the passing of time, as will 
become apparent in later periods.” 
The question of violence is important in relation to 
the labor sect. There is a need for a combative, fighting 


leader who had sufficient charisma to elicit support of the 


Sciess.#* But by 1900 Gompers had seriously qualified such 


measures, depending more upon moral suasion and legal means. 


1 An example of this kind of action was the unauthorized 
strike on the Interborough Railway in New York. Cf. -=- 
Perlman and Taft, HLUS, 128. 


2 The Railway Strikes of 1377 were similar to this un- 
o~= vguthorized strike. --Yellen, ALS, 3. 


3 Cf. Chap. IV, Infra. 
Cf. Perlman, HTU, 65. 
Adamic, D, 187. 
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Nevertheless, the “moral public" put both Gompers and his 
organization in a disreputable position after the dynamiting 
incidents.~ Anti-clericalism in the labor sovenent” had 

its counterpart in line anticieber attitudes of the clergy. 
One must not neglect the fact of stimulated hostility by 

the private detective agency. The tendency of paid serine 
to stir up violence began in 1892° and has continued. In 
this sense the detective agency and the employer have stimu- 
lated a kind of sectarianism in labor. 

The public's relationship to labor has been, and con- 
tinues to be, ambivalent. On the one hand was the employ- 
ment of the “impartial chairman" by iahae.” The use of such 
devices indicated a growing recognition during the period 
under discussion of labor responsibility to the public. The 
willingness of civic officials and governors to address 
labor conventions even as early as 1889, Ludiaates a growing 
approbation of labor by the wihitn.? On the other hand, one 
must not forget that the "Citizen's Alliance" resurrected in 


4 


the late 1930 period, began operations in 1902. The open 


Adamic, D. 247-250. Cf. also Lorwin, AFL, 104. 
May, PCIA, 216 f. 

Hunter, VIM, 285-315. 5 Lorwin, AFL, 29. 
Beard, ALM, 96. 6 Harris, Pg 
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hostility of the working class to federal aucherss7 Wet, 
assumed by the popular mind. | : y, 


Finally, we turn to a few examples of latent sectar- 


janism in American Federation of Labor unions. These have 


reference to legal considerations. In 1891 in Tracy City, 


Tennessee, strikers seized the mines and in defiance of the 


law freed 300 convicts who were working in the mines. In 


the following year armed hostilities between the militia 


and the miners broke out in the same area.” It is therefore 


not surprising that in 1898 the American Federation of Labor 


4 
discouraged members of unions from joining the national 


guard and militia. In the same year a Federation resolu- 


tion condemned a huge standing army. 

On the other hand, the American Federation of Labor 
refused to support the Debs defiance of a court injunction. 
This is a sews’ typical action of leadership in the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. It should qualify any suggestion 
that the organization was in open defiance of the law. The 


early effort of labor to incorporate the unions is another 


Lorwin, AFL, 29. 
2 Perlman, Art.(1918), 498-499. 


3 Lorwin, AFL, 52. The use of troops in strikes affected 
these attitudes, cf. Destler, AR, 175. 


Millis and Montgomery, OL, 81, note. 
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example of this point. This effort was aimed at removing 
labor from the influence of the conspiracy doctrine” and was 
an effort to show the legal character of trade unionism.” 

The influence of the Socialists in the trade unions 
in the years before the turn of the century tended to give 
an appearance of defying capitalistic values. Resolutions 
for public ownership and nationalization were passed.> In 
sical a 6 winommmaligesn condemned. 

The evidence, however, that the organization repre- 
sented the sect type reaction is inconclusive. The organi- 
zational developments and the attitudinal characteristics 


of the organization do not approximate the Troeltsch cri- 


teria of sectarianism. 


Industrial workers against the "world." Having turned 


from the discussion of the American Federation of Labor, we 
now attempt to analyze the Industrial Workers of the World. 
The popularly named "Webblies" are one of the most interest- 


ing organizations in labor. Their particular and peculiar 


1 Beard, ALM, 152. 


2 Perlman, Art.(1918), 409 f. Cf. also Ginzberg, TLL, 71. 
Ginzberg suggests that this action was an effort to 
protect union property. 


3 Millis and Montgomery, OL, 106-116. 
Lorwin, AFL, 52. 
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psychology is now to be compared to the sect type criteria. 
We may assert that this group is more of a sect type organi- 
isbiee than the American "sects" of Christendom. It was 
possible to have divergent reactions to culture such as 


those of the anarchists, .the Knights of Labor, the American 


Federation of Labor and the Industrial Workers of the World. 


We contrast the "Wobblies" and the craft unionists. 
The hypothesis of this section indicates that the 
Industrial Workers of the World represented the sect reaction 

against dominant "streams" in the American ee Both 
structure and ideology conform to a pattern of dissent. It 
will be interesting to determine whether a sect reaction 
developed in opposition to the culture of economic "success." 
In the nineteenth century the revolutionary tenden- 
cies of the’ poor were not religious, but economic in charac- 
tex.” In preceding eras these tendencies had been religious. 
We will attempt to show that the sect type reactions in the 
so-called economic organization of the Industrial Workers of 
the World actually amounted to expectations comparable to 
those of earlier religious sects. The dichotomy of religious 


versus economic institutions- tends to a certain extent to 


In this section the works of Brissenden, IWW, and 
Yambs, DIWW, are supplemented by references to other 
histories. These two excellent studies are recommended. 


Niebuhr, SSD, 72. | 3 Gf. Fope, MP, 331. 


gained adherents among’ ministers and educators. 


"mind" was not as liberal as in 1908 and later. 


pulpit against progressive tendencies in labor. 


the attacks of the anti-union employers. 


attacks. ‘ 


than any previous period. 


depressed condition. 


Niebuhr, MMIS, 161. 

Lorwin, AFL, 76. 

Perlman and Taft, HLUS, 135. 

Dulles, LIA, 194. 

For example, Cf. the Citizens' Industrial Association. 
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"fade" here. For the "less obviously religious" character- 
1 
istic of the economic sect is not always thorough-going. 
We can mention a few of the "causes" of the Industrial 


ae 2 
Workers of the World. The open shop drive of 1901 to 1905, 


‘The public 


The 


National Civic Federation either turned anti-labor in 1903 
or in 1905 turned its attack against socialistic tendencies 


in labor. In either case there was an attack by press and 


The Ameri- 


can. Federation of Labor delayed calling conferences against 
The Western Feder- 


ation of Miners since 1895 had been bearing the brunt of such 


There were more strikes in the 1901 to 1905 period 
some basic industries were ina 


Real wages of industrial workers were 


a 


on the decline from 1901-1913.” The larger sections of the 


mass production workers did not- ‘ease through the remedial 


legisiation the advantages accruing to the. savores ten per 


eent. Many of the foreign born workers, not assimilated to 


American culture, were left outside that favored group. The 


passing of the Knights of Labor had left out of the organized 


ranks, industrial unionists, many Socialists, "enti-politi- 


eals," and anarchists.* These groups were excluded from 


the benefits of economic life.° The cultural background of 


the immigrant, his "shattered hopes"+ in America, and his 


exclusions from existing unions helped to create a sect 


psychology. Social maladjustments affected the lower class 


worker.” Some of the major ideologies of capitalism lost 


their appeal to this group. Individualism, freedom of 
contract, private enterprise, initiative, and opportunity, 
were not well supported by social facts and life experiences. 
Sects seem to occur when the fixed order is collapsing, such 


_ EE —— 


1 Dulles, LIA, 185. 


2 Groat, ISOL, 78. 


3 Cf. Troeltsch, STCC, II, 987-989. Troeltsch suggests that the. 
dissenters in an earlier period had been excluded from the pol- 
itical life and thus were induced to e@mterinto economic activity. 


h Saposs, LWU, 16. Too much emphasis should not, however, be 


placed upon the foreign" element in the I.W.W. There is 
perhaps a merging of the ethnic isolation of this. group and 


tendencies to cative American radicalign. 
S Crosser, IAL, 146. 
Burnham, MR, 187. 
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If strikes 


1 


as times of stress which increase hostility. 


are an indication of this hostility, then their tremendous 


increase during the period just prior to 1905, is a good 


barometer. 


The "inconsistency of one explanation of the world" 


gave rise to a further suspicion that other explanations must 


be false. A "feeling of worthlessness" was heaved.” No one 


outstanding event like the panic of 1907 immediately pre- 
Sd 


ceded the organization of the Industrial Workers of the 


World. There is an explanation for its rise, however, in 


the "eoneatenation" of events and tendencies. The litera- 


ture of revolt had set people adrift from their "religious 


moorings."> Ideas "filtered down" to the masses of men. 


The expectations of the lower class of workers could be 
little else than crushed by events, and these expectations 
were important determinants of behavior.” The “spiritual 
malaise" of the "success" ideology may not have affected the 
lower ranks of society. But the ideas propounded by the 


literature of social and economic dissent at the turn of the 


Wach, SOR, 199, 204. 


This is the language of Nietzsche, WIP, I, 6, who is not 
dealing with tnis particular situation. 


3 Cuarti, GAT, 531. 
4 Parker, CL, 112. 


Boulding, OR, Preface, xxix. 
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century had its counterpart in the feelings of the unorgani- 


zed and unskilled Lumpenproletariat. There was a tendency of 


this group to "stand outside” the system of loyal sentiments 


which furnished the cohesive power for the nation. These 


workers were outside the "system of cultural inheritances 


and economic benefits."- They were divorced from the cul- 


ture of laissez faire. 


The precise point of psychological alienation from the 


culture may have occurred when the business hero was no 


longer able to prevent disaster. The "worshipped" god of 


the Gilded Age was not able to provide the protection against 


unemployment. The monetary nexus was dissipated. The revolt 


from the middle class "world" took place. 


The characteristics of the Industrial Workers of the 


World which indicate sectarianism, include the lower class 


character, the use of myths of the coming order, the atti- 


tude to politics, the spontaneous character of action, the 


attitude to war and government, the tendency to decentrali- 
zation, the attitude to the contracts and feelings about 
organized religion. Some of these general characteristics 
should be analyzed in detail. First of all, the group was 
ignorant of the “intricacies of the capitalistic system and 


the niceties of trade at wien e" This characteristic is 


1 Niebuhr, MMIS, 150-52. 2 Saposs, LWU, 166 f. 
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very comparable to early sect patterns. The frustrations of 
not having achieved success as business heroes,” tended to 
cut loose the workers from the dominant value system based 
upon that success heroism. 

Before’ proceeding with the sect type factors in the 
Industrial Workers of the World, it is wise to remember that 
the symbol of the organization in the popular mind may 
actually influence our assessment of the organization. Even 
one friendly to the organization may fall victim to this 
peculiar problem. We therefore need to be particularly care- 
ful not to draw conclusions based upon such popular concep- 
tions as the magical qualities of the organization.~ It can 
be recognized that the popular conception of the organization 
may have, at the time, however, contributed to the organiza- 
tional shavaéteristion: This would be possible if, for 
instance, a fear of the effectiveness of the Industrial 
Workers of the World actually increased its temporary ability 
to gain results. The popular threat of an Industrial Workers 
of the World connection with a strike could affect the out- 
come. We must recognize such states of mind as facts, 
without falling victim ourselves to the subjective valuations 


inherent in the nature of our study. The problem is essen- 


tially that which was involved in the study of anarchism, and 


1 Saposs, LWU, 166 f. 2 Madison, ALL, 281. 


is highlighted by later developments like the Congress of 


Industrial Organizations. An author dealing with this gener- 
al period speaks of labor's challenge to the social order. 
In the time of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
the title."Labor's Civil War" was used.+ The temptation to 
be influenced by popular conceptions is of some consequence 
in our ultimate assessment here. | 

The lower class character of the Industrial Workers of 
the World, especially after 1906 is a well-known fact. In 
1906 the Western Federation of Miners was lost to the organi- 
zation, and the effect was similar to the development in the 
Anabaptists. when persecution took from them leaders who might 
have qualified their Sanaticisn.” The loss of the Western 
Federation deprived the Industrial Workers of the World of ite 
"most reputable" and respectable body, backed by the best dues 
paying membership. > Consequently, the character of the or- 
ganization was turned to the migrants and the unskilled, a 
sect type development. The character of the organization Was 
thus turned toward a guerilla type of thei The jungle 
kitchen became, along with the headquarters "hangout," the 
sociological "point of contact." The migrant organizer 


became the traveling emissary for organization. Under such 


The work of Brooks (LCSO) was published in 1921; that of 
Harris (LCW) came in 1939. 


Smithson, TA, 114. 
Brissenden, IWW, 177. 4 Saposs, LWU, 161. 
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conditions, the morality of the middle class no longer held 
sway. "Right" and “wrong" were now not the main concern. 
The sense of belonging which leading unionists desired to 
cultivate. was not routinized, but was in the form of a 
"“sroping fellowship," as President Wilson's\committee termed 
it. In this fellowship a new morality emerged. 

The organization had its myths, its hates, and its 
codes. Hatred was not reserved for the capitalists alone; 
the official American Federation of Labor got its share. 
there was a "passionate distrust" of the official leadership 
of the latter organization. This distrust was of course, 
comparable to the distrust of official leaders by the reli- 
gious sect. But the group in the organization did have an 
almost "religious reverence" for industrial witiekin * There 
was, however, a sharp break in 1905 from industrial unionism 
of a socialist variety, to the anarchist-syndicalist type. 
This item is a very important one in our discussion. fThe 
industrial union under the myth of anarcho-syndicalism, was 
to be the unit of the new society. It was the belief in ‘ins 
"Social General Strike" which in the mythology, was to accom- 


plish the transformation to the new society of "commercial 


Tridon, NU, 193. 
Golden and Ruttenberg, DID, 310. 
Cf. Perlman and Taft, HLUS, 394. 
Saposs, LWU, 151. 
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cooperation." This mythology of final mane? pation from 
capitalism was one "distinguishing mark" which differen- 
tiated the Industrial Workers of the World and the craft 
anieas” Class conscious reaction displaced the craft con- 
sciousness of the Federation type unions. The new solidar- 
ity was not organizational as much as one based on "“ideolo- 
gical articulation," or preaching. The new society was to 
be formed through the anarcho-syndicalist pattern, “within 
the shell" of the old order. The industrial union thus took 
the place of what the anarchists looked forward to, the 
associative commune. 

The eschatology involved in the idea of the future 
class revolt depended upon discontent and a readiness to 
strike at a moment's notice. The rank and file must remain 
untamed ,> in contrast to the routinized hostility of the 
"regular unions," whose object is to “emotionally disarm" 
the workers. Moreover, the eschatology developed a moral- 

5 


ity” in which one's status was often determined by the 


ability to be arrested. In other words, suffering for the 


1 Brissenden, IWwWw, 45-108. 

2 Perlman and Taft, HLUS, 60. 
Saposs, LWU, 172. 

Golden and Ruttenberg, DID, 227 f. 
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"cause" was already developing a new morality of status. 


The vagueness of the general strike as a myth was effective’ 
in action, for in the absence of trade or craft conscious- 
ness, a "picturesque phraseology of a Messianic colouring" * 
was necdauary.” The solidarity of the Industrial Workers of. 
the World with other groups of oppressed workers, in typical 
sect fern, took on a typical pattern. For example, Industri- 
al Workers of the World unpaid and unchartered organizers 
arrived on the scene of a reported strike and managed the 
strike for the untrained workers.> The Industrial Workers 
of the World men were trained in leading the strike; they 
were able to arouse the emotions of the masses of people. 
That they were not able to consolidate their gains, is a 
commonplace fact in the study of labor history. There was a 
failure by the Industrial Workers of the World to achieve a 
pattern of “arousement," plus practical unionism.’ The craft 
unions had failed in arousement. The Industrial Workers of 
the World failed in consolidation. 

The distrust of the ordinary craft unionists took a 
particular form, and is of special significance in relation 
to the study of religious groups. There was a tendency in 


religious groups in America to emphasize the peculiar . 


1 Groat, ISOL, 436 f. 3 Saposs, LWU, 142 f. 
2 Saposs, LWU, 168. 4 Saposs, LWU, 167. 
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The economic and social 


character of difference of groups. 


factors in stressing these differences were decisive. A simi- 
lar development occurred in the labor field when the need to 
decry the "realistic rivals" caused the Industrial Workers of 
the World to attack the American Federation in the economic 
field, and the Socialist Party in eebihteas” Thus, the 
Industrial Workers of the World, like the denominations in 
America, was by this means jockeyed into a position perhaps 

not entirely "intended." The need to indicate to followers a 
reason for being, conditioned the development of the organi- ¢ 
zation along specialized lines. This is true in a competitive 
economy even if an organization is not of the sect type. For 

in the case of the Industrial Workers of the World, even the 
immigrants when in the successful unions were not responsive 

to the "Wobblies.” Competition without sectarianism is possible. 
Leaders and masses do.not need to coincide in ideology. By 
organizational control and the obtainment of benefits the 
leaders can maintain their hold on people who have a different 


outlook. Therefore, competition between groups does not 


necessitate an assumption of sectarianism. Dualism and 


— 


L Biebuhr, Sov, 221. 
2 Saposs, LW, 173 f. 
3 Saposs, LWU, 132 f. 
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jurisdictionalism may be representations of competition. 


But the hostility of the Industrial Workers of the 


World to the policy of American Federation of Labor leaders 


is nevertheless of a distinctive sectarian mentality. The 


2 ee 
notions of the traitor to labor, the labor"lieutenants" of 


capitalism, the union "scab," and the "coffin society," are 


examples of the sect-like terminology. The actual extinction 


of “organized scabbery" was desired, because of its monopol- 


istic trade practices, its political "incompetence," its 


high initiation fees, and in general, its support of the 


capitalist system. The notion of a fair day's work for a 


fair day's pay had little in common with the new "morality" 


of the Industrial Workers of the World. That policy was the 
opposite of sabotage. It was the participation of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in the National Civic Federation, 


which had angered the Western Federation of iiners.” The 


1 "Dualism" as used here refers to the setting up of a 
second union in a field where one already exists. "Juris- 
dictionalism" is the well-known struggle for rights to 
organize members of a particular craft or other group. 

For example, in the metal lath issue, the carpenters and 
those having "rights" over the metal workers had a 
"jurisdictional" dispute. 
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Brissenden, IWW, 85. 
Beard, ALM, 145; Brissenden, IWW, 63. 
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Civic Federation to the sect morality, was “of the world," 
for it represented a compromise with capitalism. When a 
local union's membership lost confidence in its leaders, the 
turning to the Industrial Workers of the World giettaeis sas 
the natural course.” When the craft union failed to cooper- 
ate against a "common enemy," the immigrant and unskilled 
group felt an isolation typical of the sect mentality. The 
particular mentality stressed the One Big Union.~ This is 
comparable to the older sect mentality like that of the 
Anabaptists who eventually stressed the universal church, 
based on the sect notion of the “true" church. The sect 
mentality of the Industrial Workers of the World stressed 
the One Big Union of a discontented rank and file, but the 
“militant minority" of the sect must lead.> A supporting 
constituency is necessary after the division into sect has 
taken tice.” There is some difference between the militant 
minority of the labor sect within the OMe Big Union of the 
rank and file and the Community of the Elect of the pre- 
Anabaptist ree Often the religious sect admitted to the 


Saposs, LWU, 138-141. 
Groat, iSOL, LO f. 


Typical of this mentality was the resolution submitted 
in 1914 stating that fruitful ideas came from this 
minority. Cf. Brissenden, IW, 326. 


Cf. Bainton, Art.(1946). 
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community of the elect, only the converted ones.~ In the 


militant minority idea there is perhaps a parallel to mysti- 


cism and anarchism, which deals with a few within the One 


Big Union. But upon closer examination, it can be seen that, 


inherent in the idea of the militant minority within the big 


universal union, are the seeds of the possible later "church" 


development. In one form of "church" type development one 


class of people supports the rigorism, and the other class 


lives the disciplined life. This is a typical "church" type 


solution of the problem. involved in the ideals versus the 


world. 


The lack of a systematic organization characterizes 


the Industrial Workers of the World. In fact, the tactic 


of sabotage was well adapted to an individualistic approach, 
and a disorganized application.-~ The relationship of this 
individualism to anarchism is clear. The anarchist influ- 
ence, strong in 1905, grew in the direct actionist wing by 
1918." The individualist rebellion of the "decentralizers" 
about 1915 differed to some extent with the usual middle 


class home rule movenent.” Perhaps by that time the 


1 Smithson, TA, 14 f. 


2 Cf. Von Wiese-Becker, SS, 617. The dilemma of the 
church (in the sense used by the author) is discussed. 


’ 3 Groat, ISOL, +3. 
Brissenden, IWW, 109. 5 Brissenden, IWW, 312 f. 
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Industrial Workers of the World was not a union at all, but 


a very loosely knit group of “uncontrolled fighters."* 


sovereignty of small organic units was stressed. 


the Industrial Workers of the World failed to play one employ- 
er off against the other.© But the lack of knowledge of 


The 


The lack of knowledge of practical problems meant that 


complexities of industrial life was supplemented by the long 


held conviction against the contract.> The group recognized 


the importance of the strike as a basis of cohesion, for in 


the final analysis labor cohesion is dependent on that right 


to strike. 
other organizational complexities 


Lewis understood. 


y) 


which tacticians like 


But there was no balance between strikes and 


Energy was misdirected and strikes were 


not successful’ in terms of agreements or consolidated gains. 


The class idea was a fighting ideology which did not serve 


organizationally detailed purposes. 


Ly 
5 
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Hoxie, TUUS, 145. 
Saposs, LWU, 158. 


The "contract" if entered into 


strategic device upon which no reliance was to be placed.-- 


Millis and Montgomery, OL, 119 
Drucker, NS, iti2. 

Brissenden, IWW, 203. 
Adamic,\MA, 40Ol. 

Brissenden, IWW, 122 f. 
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at all, was merely a 
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Strikes were not "timed" 
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and organizational techniques were "chaotic."* The lack of © 


a President for.the organization, based on the anarchistic 


notion about the political state, made even the basic eco- 


nomic details of organization difficult. But it was this 


same "disregard of daily economic needs," characteristic of 


early Christian sectarianism, which lost prestige for the 


Industrial Workers of the World in the industrial eenters.- 


The charismatic leadership of the organizers is by 


now well known, and the hostility of the press did not 


detract from a certain support for that charisma. In other 


words, the press in its attempt to emphasize the spectacular 


elements of the organization, may have added color to the 


picture of these "magnetic" personalities who were willing 


to oppose the "world." The power to attract a certain kind 
of attention is essential to this type of leadership. It 

: is not often that those who concentrate upon "preaching" in 
sect organizations understand the intricate organizational 
mechanisms of management and routine. Trade agreements, 


collective bargaining, strike funds, payment of salaries and 


Brissenden, IWW, 125-144. 
Brissenden, IWW, 167. 
Saposs, LWU, 173. 
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benefits are "foreign" to the charismatic leader in the 


labor movement.- Highly. developed coercive machinery, such 


as that of the closed shop, for example, is not as character- 


istic of the sect organization as of the "church" type. 


The "quickie,".or sit-down strike was employed by the 


Industrial Workers of the World early in its history.> To 


the extent that these were uncontrolled and spontaneous, 


their existence does not tend to support the sect characteri- 


zation of the Industrial Workers of the World. Like sabotage 


on an individual scale, the technique was subject to non- 


disciplined action. In this sense there is perhaps an 


important qualification to the hypothesis which indicates 


that the Industrial Workers of the World is a sect type group. 


Individual sabotage, the undisciplined strike, and the reti- 


cence to enter into a group contract may be indications of 
anarchism rather than of sectarianism. We remember that the” 
industrial unionism of the Industrial Workers of the World 
tended to be anarcho-syndicalist rather than Socialist. The 
sect is a disciplined group. The naive assumptions of the 
Industrial Workers of the World are no indication of non- 


sectarian character. ln fact, the opposite is true. But the 


1 We refer to the polar type of Max Weber, in FMW, 246. 
3 Beard, ALM, 147; Harris, AL, 293. 
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extent to which there was a lack of discipline and uncontroll-— 
ed spontaneity in the "Wobblies," is an important qualifica- 
tion to our characterizations. Likewise, the sect is not as 
individualistic as is the anarchist type. Therefore, the 
tactic of individual sabotage may be an indication of anarch- 
ism instead of the sect-type. 
Personal magnetism of eedere” involved in the famous 
strikes of the Industrial Workers of the World is indicative 
of sectarianism. The intensity of feeling in the strikes of 
the Industrial Workers of the World, and the sympathy of 


solidarity in their sympathetic walk-outs are similar indica- 


tions. The Lawrence strikes, the lumber strikes, and the 
Butte incidents contain examples of these suggestions.  lLike- 
wise, the later free speech fights were examples of intense 
concentration upon goals. There was a discipline involved in 
_ such situations. For example, the discipline was broken when 
an individual in jail asked for clemency. Again, Industrial 
Workers of the World members were exultant and laughing as 


2 
they went to prison. The members spoke in streets, knowing 


full well that the jail was to be pe OT It should be 


indicated here that the sociological nature of a strike is 


1 Saposs, LWU, 144. 
2 Dulles, LIA, 220. 
3 Brissenden, IWW, 258-260. 
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not necessarily determined by its numbers, but by its ideolo- 
gical and psychological nature. The amount and intensity of 
participation are thus crucial in distinguishing the sect 
strike from the routinized and officially called type of 
"stay-out.' Spontaneity and intensity characterized the 
strike in which the Industrial Workers of the World influences 
were felt,” It is well known that the group expended most of 
its energy upon intense preaching and advertising or propa- 
ganda. 

The attitude with regard to politics in the Industrial 
Workers of the World took at least two different forms. The 
constitution of the organization was not anti-political but 
non-political.© Early in the life of the group a portion of 
each meeting was set aside for political discussion. How- 
ever, as far as practice was concerned the organization was 
against politics and in favor of economic action, particularly 
after the split between the direct actionists and the DeLeon 
group. It is not our purpose to detail the many and varied 
groups within the organization. But in the main, the politi- 
cal theorists or doctrinaire wing, were in favor of political 


action. The direct actionists were often referred to as the 


1 Yellen, ALS, Intro., xii, has some indication of the idea 
that a strike's characteristic is determined by purpose 
and discipline. 


Brissenden, IWW, 236. 
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"Westerners." Actually, trade unionism had long been seen 
as a step toward Socialism by many groups. From this concep- 
tion of trade unions as means, came two developments. The 
American Federation of Labor gradually was bereft of the 

idea of Socialism and its emphasis upon economics became 
business unionism without politics. We have seen the rela- 
‘tionship of the Socialism of Lasalle and anarekien to that 
development. On the other hand, there was a development from 
the trade unions as a means to Socialism, to a non-political 
unionism, or Syndicalism. This Syndicalism was related to 
the Chicago anarchists and later to the Industrial Workers of 
the World. 

Whether or not it is called Syndicalism, this develop- 
ment within the Industrial Workers of the World was related to 
the Westerners, on the one hand, and the philosophical anar- 
chists, on the anther.” It was this group which split with 
DeLeon, and it was this group which was anti-state, and anti- 
political. The DeLeon group shared the revulsion of this 
group to the present state, but was in favor of using the 
state machinery to accomplish Socialism. The split of 1908 
was Over the political issue, with the political theorists 


referring to the casual workers or Western direct actionists 


1 Perlman, HTU, 79 f. .We have been following Perlman's 
analysis. } 


2 Brissenden, IWW, 220. 
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as "proletarian rabble" and "begears."~ Actually, in 1912 


there was some unification of the Western casual workers and 


2 
the immigrant Easterners on this issue. The "theoreticians" 


were against both of these groups who favored "direct 


action." 


The point at issue with regard to the possible rela- 
tion to the sect attitude is whether there was an indiffer- 


ence to ballot politics, or whether there was a use of state 


machinery to put the present state out of business. Both 


attitudes result in a type of sectarianism with regard to the 


present state;~ the sharp hostility between the factions is 


Ly 
itself indicative of sectarianism. Many of the details of 
the factionalism are outside our i ncueihen:* But the re- 
sults of schism in terms of stability do relate to our 


subject. 


The difference between the non-politics of the 


1 Brissenden, IWW, 137. 
2 Perlman, Art.(1918), 523. 


3 The individualistic reaction to the state is perhaps 
more characteristic of anarchism than of the sect. 


4 Schlesinger, PIP, +7, indicates that the process of 

~~splitting marks the development of most associations. 
Our suggestion is that the particular intensity of the 
hostility is one of the marks of the sect groups. 


5 Cf. Clark and Simon, LMA, 77 f; Brissenden, IWW, 107, 
168-214; Tridon, NU, 96-99. oe 
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Industrial Workers of the World and the "non-politics" of the 


American Federation of Labor is important. The American 


Federation of Labor used politics to neutralize the state to 


gain freedom for a limited economic action for day to day 


benefits. The Industrial Workers of the World refrained from 


political action (not necessarily from political education in 


meetings) by assuming that the present state was "of the 


world." The economic action group in the Industrial Workers 


of the World were bent upon building the new society through 


the general strike, sabotage, and propaganda. The intellectu- 


als on the other hand, were antithetical to both the direct 


actionists in the Industrial Workers of the World and the 


"economists" in the American Federation of Labor. Their 


comparative indifference to the program of the two types of 

actionists, has marked the typical break between doctrinaire 
Socialist Labor influence and trade unionism based on econ- 
omic action. ~- 

The sectarianism we are endeavoring to describe may be 
indicated by a reference to government, law, and war. The 
first convention of the Industrial Workers of the World spoke 
against militarism as destroying or jeopardizing Ee pag 
The greater part of the attitude to war will be clarified in 


the 1914-32 period. The 1914 resolution against all war 


1 Brissenden, IWW, 171, 195, 344. 
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- except over industrial freedom makes their attitude clear.~ 


It is also evident that leaders of the group looked upon the 


present laws of private property as capitalist law, and 


therefore to be broken without hesitation.” The members of 


the group were cynics toward the use of counsel and to the 


courts in general. The sect-type tendencies are unmistak- _ 


able. 


It should be noted that the non-political economic 
action of the Industrial Workers of the World differed sharp- 


ly from the "contract-getting" economic action of the Ameri- . 


ean Federation of Labor. \ The Industrial Workers of the 


World objection to all contracts is perhaps parallel to the 


Anabaptists' objections to the sacraments. For the contract 


3 


was "sacred" in the business culture~ and was so revered by 
certain leaders of the Federation. But to the Industrial 

Workers of the World, an agreement involving a contract was 
“of the world," and was to be avoided.s They were once saved 


"from the world" of contracts as late as 1917 by anti-radical 


1 Brissenden, IWW, 329. 
2 Hunter, VLM, Preface, vii-viii. 


~ 3 Dulles, LIA, 219, suggests that the “whole current moral- 
ity" of property sacredness was involved in the Lawrence 
strike. To business men this great strike led by the IWW 
seemed to be destructive of the American heritage of life 
and property. This Lawrence strike was an example of. 
eastern immigrants being led by "Western" activists. It 
was the eastern IWW strike of greatest importance. 
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hysteria.~ Particularly objectionable were the time clauses. 


Perhaps the real basis of this rejection of contract time 


clauses was the notion that any agreement concluded with 


the employers would simply be an armed truce, which would 


depend basically for its success upon relative strength at 


any given moment. 


It is interesting to note here the rejection of agree- 


ments and contracts in relation to the effort of society to 


readjust itself through the sect. What happened in the case 


of the Industrial Workers of the World was that the refusal 


to make agreements meant a usurpation by the sect of manage- 


ment functions. Employers were to be told how to run the 


factory in terms of hours, wages, and conditions, provided 


the union had the strength to accomplish that procedure. 
pabotage was to force a voice in management. The demand was 

for exclusive control of industry by the workers. The ideal*... 
apparently was to force the employer to come to negotiate or 

get his management rules at the Industrial Workers of the 

World headquarters. The union did not send committees to see 
the employers. The desire was for the union itself to regu- 


late wages, hours, and the conduct of the business. The 


Perlman and Taft, HLUS, 630. 

Tridon, NU, 104. 

Brissenden, IWW. 

We summarize from Brissenden, IWW, 12-14, and 201. 
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effort of the Industrial Workers of the World was to take 


possession of the industries, and Haywood's plan included 
2 


= operation of a mine for the benefit of the members. 


Thus, "worker control" was the ideology which the Industrial 


Workers of the World used toward the building of the new 


society in the shell of the old. The apocalypticism in- 


volved the thought that a state was to come where no other 


eovernment than worker management would be necessary. This 


was the doctrine of Syndiéalian.? The Socialist Labor Party 


belief also agreed that the state should be abolished, once 


the Socialist Labor candidates were elected. Then, the 


local economic organizations would come into play. 


As far as the demand for a present change was con- 


cerned, the factory would have been "run" from a new "socio- 
logical point of reference," the union hall, or even better, 
the workers!’ group itself. 

The sect was thus demanding a complete voice in manage- 
ment, based upon control by the workers, presaging the de- 


Ly 


velopments concerning the managerial society’ of the 1940 


Brooks, LCSO, 374. 
Brissenden, IWW, 42 f. 
Groat, ISOL, 435. 


JS 
Burnham, MR, 213, states, however, that the managerial 
society depends on getting rid of workers' control. 
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period in American history. The Industrial Workers of the 
World did not accept the doctrine that labor was a commodity. 
In this sense it opposed the "rationalization" of human labor 
for purposes of greater satpat.” But the Industrial Workers 
of the World did favor a more complete rationalization of 
industrial society itself. 

There has been some question as to the relative import- 
ance of the frontier and immigration as furtére stimulating 
the Industrial Workers of the World development. On the one 
hand, in the fashion of Turner, frontier activism is stressed 
as having an all-important bearing upon violence and so-called 
class oa "Geographical isolation" helped to create the 
Industrial Workers of the World as a dual union.> Other 
authors stress the importance of the frontier in the develop- 
ment of the Industrial Workers of the World." in line with 
the frontier hypothesis of American history. The fundamental 
American activism of the "Wobblies" is thus seen as more 


important than the borrowing of French syndicalist criticism 


of the state. 


1 We use the word "rationalization" here in the sense indi- 
cated by Weber, PESC. 


2 Perlman and Taft, HLUS, 169 and 261. 
3 Perlman and Taft, HLUS, 217. 
E.G., Groat, ISOL, +5; and Brissenden, IWW, 231 f. 
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However, there is a tendency to a strike tac- 


tics and the philosophical concepts of thé@general strike as 


of French origin.+ The peasant feelings of inferiority 


apparently helped to make the immigrant accépt Industrial 


Workers of the World membership. These workers felt that 


organized religion, the social service institutions, the 


courts, the police, the city and state governments, and 


a 


other agencies of organized society were controlled by the 


employers. The influence of both the casual workers and of 


the non-English speaking workers was present in the Industrial 


Workers of the-Worié.> We know that thirteen million immi- 


| mn 
grants came to the United States from 1865 to 1900, just 


prior to the formation of the Industrial Workers of the 


World. Over fourteen million entered the United States from 
Europe, somewhat unfamiliar with the ways of American life, 
from 1900 to 1917.? It would be strange, indeed, if both 
frontier activism and European attitudes toward the state did 
not reflect themselves in the Industrial Workers of the World. 


1 Brissenden, IW, 272-74. 


2 Cf., however, Saposs, LWU, 132-136 with Perlman and Taft, 
HLUS, 281. 


3 Perlman, Art.(1918), 281. 
Schlesinger, RMA, 169. 
Schlesinger, RMA, 229. 


well as social and economic mores and institutions. 


of sectarianism. 


2 
acterized the Christianity of the middle class. 


against Industrial Workers of the World members, 


"world," including certain moral codes. 
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The attitude toward organized religion is indicative 


as wall.” A part of this anti-clericalism was~no doubt 


against religion resulted. 


The Industrial Workers of the World was 


not only anti-patriotic and "pre-red"; it was anti-clerical 


caused by clerical "ideological identification of poverty" 
with a failure in morals. This type of identification char- 
Again, when 
the so-called “good Christian people" had applauded violence 


the reaction 


There arises the problem as to whether the Industrial 


Workers of the World completely rejected the middle class 


y 


There is a tendency 


for those forces creating a new order to change these codes as 


But 


there is some indication that the Industrial Workers of the 


World did not reject ‘all of the "middle class virtues." For 


example, the jungles or railway stopping places frequented by 


the members of the organization had certain standards. 


5 
2 
3 
by 
5 


Brissenden, IWW, 368. 

Niebuhr, SSD, 87. 

Parker, CL, 102. 

Brooks, WLO, 51; and Hutchins, LAS, 119. 
Burnham, MR, 229. 
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Pragmatic considerations may have been involved, but the 
jungles were forbidden territory to gamblers, bootleggers, 
and mamibers: The problem then arises as to whether the 
Industrial Workers of the World dis-associated himself with 
the "going norm of meter 

The Industrial Workers of the World was not without 
its own disciplines. Membership was somewhat selective. 
Those coming into the group understood the objects of the 
group, and subscribed to the beliefs. There was a tendency 
to devaluate the contribution of those wno were in good 
standing financially but who made no other positive contri- 
bution to beliefs and action.” Workers were not allowed to 
"ride the rails" without a red card. Striking at a moment's 
notice was a part of the At petns tig? What looked to the 
"world" as undisciplined and spontaneous irresponsibility, 
had, from the point of view of the new morality, a discipline 


of its own. "Scabbing" and other patterns of so-called 


"respectability" were frowned upon by the membership. Some 


1 Perlman and Taft, HLUS, 387. 


2 Parker, who in his study of the IWW and other casual 
laborers comes to such a conclusion, CL, 1+ f. 


3 Saposs, IWU, 165 f. 
Perlman and Taft, HLUS, 387. 
Saposs, LWU, 172. 
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of these patterns of conduct continue to the present day. 


This “anti-scabbing" morality is intense in the sect. The 


religious sect demanded freedom, but cultivated a "narrow 


and intolerant piety." A similar discipline or peculiar 


morality was cultivated by the Industrial Workers of the 


World. Cooperation with the employer in any manner was a 


violation of that Industrial Workers of the World sect discip- 
3 3 


Line. 


In regard to decentralization and centralization 


there developed a difference of opinion in the Industrial 


Workers of the World. The low dues issue was important in 


this respect. Low dues were desirable, but it was as late as 


1919 that a universal low dues system was adopted by the 
passing of an amendment to the constitution. As desirable 

as were low dues, the ability to set low dues by local arrange- 
ment was also very much to be desired. Getting low dues by 
whee of centralization was looked at askance. The referen- 
dum idea was stressed from the beginning and even the repre- 


sentative character of a democratic regime was the subject of 


suanleton,” The problem of the Eastern “centralizers" versus 


1 In 1955 the author was approached by a man desiring a 
"handout." In the course of conversation this man stated 


that no "self-respecting bum" would go, even today, into 
the Centralia area where IWW members were killed long 


before. 
2. McNeil, Art.(1948). 4 Perlman and Taft, HLUS, 431. 


3 Brissenden, IW, 165. 5 Brissenden, IW, 158. 
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the western "decentralizers" faced the Industrial Workers of 


the World forcibly in 19le. A part of this problem was un- 


doubtedly similar to that faced by the Federalizers and the 


states' rights proponents. Nevertheless, the terminology 


for decentralization, as in the case of salary reductions 


of the officers, was reminiscent of sectarianism.“ For 


example, sharp terms like the "over-all brigade" and "prole- 


tarian rabble" were used by the philosophical easterner. The 


westerners countered with terms like "the hierarchy" and 


"the theoreticians!" Constant bickering was an accompaniment 


of this problem as well as of other issues, indicative of the 


development by fission within the organization.- The small- 


ness of the organization and the fluctuating membership were 
also accompanied by a falling away of about three-fourths of 
the teaeia.” The free speech fights particularly, were condu- 
cive to decentralization and local planning. There was, in 
all of this bickering over the issue of centralization, a 
search for certain principles or moral standards by which to 
judge the immediate problems facing the organization. Itis 
significant that in spite of some accommodation, the aboli- 


tion of the Presidential office and the restriction of 


1 Perlman and Taft, HLUS, 279. 3 Brissenden, IWW, 219. 
2 Brissenden, IWW, 167 f. 4 Brissenden, IW, 182 f. 
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financial salaries represented the united action of a group 
with a sect consciousness. lin other words, the sect concepts 
began to be routinized in “ns GHGGGK scusti ac a? the 
organization. The accommodation to a written constitution 
was neadnbesl od by a reassertion of the sect morality within 
that constitution. Thus, we are dealing with a peculiar type 
of sectarian accommodation. The accommodation itself is 
keteted by sectarian morality. 

It is not strange that the organization should be in- 
volved with other problems of accommodation to the rest of 
the culture. Bookkeeping so as to obtain veapensi bility” was 
a point of accommodation to modern capitalism. Another 
example was the accommodation to racial separation. The 
"soup kitchens" were established on racial lines, perhaps to 
facilitate Pamstionine.* Westerners were criticized as early 
as 19le2 for not having responsibility and job sehirei’” the 
formerly hated device of the American Federation of Labor. 

It began to be true that the Industrial Workers of the World 
was at some points following the pattern of the larger 


y) 


organization.” The “rudimentary organizations" on which 


Brissenden, IWW, 328. 


Weber, PESC. 

Harris, AL, 3el. 

Brissenden, IWW, 314 f. | 

Arnold suggests that in any culture the tendency of the 


small organization is to follow the pattern of the larger 
ones (Arnold, FC, 24). 
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| . 
civilization is established were beginning to be accepted. 


Constructive, rather than purely destructive positions were 


being taken, according to the editor of Solidarity.“ It is 


possible had the war not occurred, that some of these changes 


would have taken place along usual lines of group accommoda- 


tion. Though the conspiracy doctrine was revived against 


the Industrial Workers of the World as early as 1909, * it was 


the intense war psychology attending that development which 


dealt severely with the organization and gave a new basis to 


sectarianism. 


The business system had failed to provide the worker 


5 6 


with adequate status,” provide outlets for creative desires, 


or prevent a certain “hopeless submergence" among the un- 


skilled and re The laissez faire culture lost its power 

to hold the unskilled. The factors present in the sociologi- 
cal development of other labor organizations were not neces- 

sarily absent in the case of the Industrial Workers of the 


World, had not the war and the twenties come along. 


Brooks, LCSO, 374. 

Brissenden, IWW, 339. 

Dorfman, EMAC, 484 f; Perlman and Taft, HLUS, 427 f. 
Perlman and Taft, HLUS, 238. 
Boulding, OR, 19. 


Golden and Ruttenberg, DID, 229. 
Hoxie, TUUS, 356. 
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The attitudinal, organizational, and ideological re- 


action of the Industrial Workers of the World had special 


characteristics. These special characteristics to some 


extent are parallel to developments of the sect-type organiza- 


tion in religion. The correspondence between the Troeltsch's 


criteria for the sect in the field of religion is somewhat 


close to the Industrial Workers of the World. It is suggest- 


ed that the Industrial Workers of the World comes perhaps as 


close to that sect formula, if not in fact much closer, than 


the so-called religious sects of dissent-revivalistic 


Christianity in America. Although we would not employ ina 


strict way the religious versus economic institutional dicho- 


tomy, it is suggested that the Industrial Workers of the 


World provided that lower class sect movement which was lack- 
ing in the field of organized religion in the nineteenth 
century. 
We have indicated the relationship of the Industrial 

Workers of the World to contracts as a typical point of dis- 
agreement with the capitalist system. The contract was empha- 
sized by the laissez faire ideologies of anarchism, business, 
and the American Federation of Labor alike. We have mentioned 
the tendency of society to readjust itself to a change regard- 


ing management. We have dealt with some of the myths, the 


hatreds, and the disciplines of the Industrial Workers of the 


World. We have shown some indications of the lower class 
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character, the attitude to organized religion, and the hatred 


of the official leaders of the organized labor movement. We 


have pointed to certain eschatological implications of the 


hostilities to the economic system. We have dealt with the 


sabotage and sit-down tactic as evidence of spontaneity. 


There was at this point a qualification to our stated hypo- 


thesis. We have mentioned the problems in connection with 


"morality." We have called attention to the universal aspects 


of the One Big Union idea. We mentioned the minority commu- 


ee nity of the "elect." ‘The lack of knowledge and concern for 


practical and complex problems was cited. Intensity and 


charismatic leadership were further indications of the sect 


type development. The attitudes to politics, the law, and 


the state were cited. We have mentioned the frontier and the 


coming of the immigrant worker as factors in the growth of 


the organization. it is felt that the correspondence between 
the Industrial Workers of the World and the sect typology of 
Troeltsch is sufficiently close to assure the correctness of 
the description of the Industrial Workers of the World as a 
radical sect, whatever the dichotomy of religious versus 
economic groupings involves. There remains the completion 

of the Industrial Workers of the World characterizations 


during the First World War and the "twenties" period. But 
above all, the Industrial Workers of the World included 


sOcial and economic dissent from the predominant system of 
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values. By so doing, the organization developed character- 
istics apparently lacking in some American religious groups 
called "sects," With one or two important qualifications 


indicated, the organization was described as a sect group. 


Other tendencies toward sectarianism analyzed. It is 


necessary to assess the development of Socialism with regard 
to the labor movement of this period. References to Social- 


ist developments have been made in this chapter. The history 


of Socialism is not attempted here. Rather, what is sought 
is an awareness of the accommodation of the Socialist Party 
within the labor movement as an order within the main organi- 
zation in the field. The Socialist Labor Party itself can 
rapidly be covered by the statement that doctrinal. purity was 
desired above all else in that organization. Accommodated 
to the ballot, the group struggled against the “labor fakirs" 
of the American Federation of Labor and what they considered 
to be the compromise tactics of the Socialist Party. Opposed 
to anarcho-syndicalism, the pro-political group continued on 
and now continues in terms of small isolated groups intent 
upon rooting out intellectual heresy. In this respect they 
are perhaps the intellectual descendants of the old ner 


bilitists"* of the last century. The history of the 


1 Perlman and Taft, HLUS, 218-222. 
2 Cf.\Perlman and Taft, HLUS, 282. 
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organization is resplendent with splits over belief similar 


to the developments within Protestantism. In the case of 


the Socialist Labor group, however, the pro-political acconm- 


modation to ballot Socialism precedes the setting up of 


As the capitalist system collapses of 


economic syndicates. 


its own weight, the people will vote for the Socialist Labor 


candidates, who, upon coming into office, will resign. As 


they resign, the government will consist in worker government 


in the occupational groupings who meet to carry out the essen- 


tials of production. The indifference to complexities in eco- 


The organization is a 


nomics and government is obvious. 


separate effort to promote the birth of the inevitable new 


society by preaching the "werd.*- The efforts of the group 
toward rival unionism have failed and the present policy of 
attempting to convert by means of propaganda, rather than 
propaganda of the deed, has gained scores of thousands of 


votes in Presidential elections. The total quantitative 


1 The German element in the group in 1873 suggested the 
substitution of "propaganda by word" to replace the 
"yropaganda by deed," David, HHA, 59. The history of 
this group in connection with labor is not necessary 
here. In works studied, for specific references, Cf. the 
following: Perlman and Taft, HLUS, 217-222, 282: 
Brissenden, IWW, 51, 238; David, HHA, 56- 653 Beard, ALM, 
1353 Galenson, RUUS, 6 f; Harris, LCw, 83; Beard, AIM, 
209-2123; and Faulkner, APSH, 566. The author in this’ 
short description of the Socialist Labor Party has also 
drawn upon his reading of pamphlets and leaflets issued 
from time to time over the past auacaay years by the 
Socialist Labor Party. 
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effect upon labor is questionable. 


We are also concerned with the development of the 


Socialist Party within the trade unions. In essence, the 


right wing Socialists have ‘had a long history of accommoda - 


tion to the economic day-to-day problems within sialncrsiahana 
Existing outside the American Federation of Labor, the 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers has been characterized by an 


Capable of moulding the Socialist senti- 


astute leadership. 


ment within its ranks to a policy of employer and govern- 


mental cooperation, the organization has succeeded in a type 


of "constructive" leadership which called for compromise with 


the "world." While remaining friendly to the country of 


2 | | : 
origin, the membership has not hesitated to fight the 


1 A characterization of the group rather than a complete 
history is attempted. One notices that the Socialist 
Labor Party does not compromise with what is called "re- 
formism." By this policy the group often has deliberate- 
ly and persistently run candidates specifically against 
the best progressives on tickets. For example, ina late 
election the only candidate of the Party on the ticket 
in the state of Washington ran in a close race between 
two prospective Congressmen. The Democratic candidate 
had an excellent liberal record. This type of politics 
is not the exception, but is typical of determined Party 
policy over a period of years. From this tactic, one 
would observe that the Party leaders seem to feel that 
"reformists" are worse than conservatives. 


Certain historical reasons also appear to lie back of 

the policy. In 1892 the Socialist Labor Party pursued a 

moderate policy. That year they polled 22,000 votes. 

In 1896 the policy and "tone" of the group was more radi- 
cal. Stressing the solidarity of labor the group polled 

36,000 votes.--Beard, ALM, 135. 


2 Many of the members of the "Amalgamated" were Jewish 
exiles from Russia. | 
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communists within the ranks. Though beginning with a 


Socialist membership, this union has demonstrated capacities 
for aahnweiwat,” Both the Amalgamated Clothing Workers and 
the International Ladies Garment Workers of the American 
Federation of Labor have demonstrated the accommodation of 

a possible sectarianism when it assumes the control of a 
labor organization concerned with immediate economic ands. 
The development in these two unions is not identical with 
the other Internationals connected with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Yet, similar developments in 1920 will be 


indicative of certain parallel institutional emergents within 


3 


Labor. 


The main purpose of this thesis will have been estab- 

lished if we show the relationship of certain major movements 
: | | n 

to the church-sect typology of religion. However, the im- 

portance of Socialists in the labor movement necessitates a 


short treatment of their role. Certain waitin? assume a 


1 For example, hundreds of thousands of dollars were spent 
on this effort at a later period. 


2 For a history of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers Union, 
see Zaretz, ACWA. 


3-_Ghap._1IV.,__Imfra. 


4 The Socialist movement should perhaps have been omitted 
from the present work. 


5 For example, Niebuhr, SSD, 72-76. Niebuhr asserts that 
Socialism in the middle of the nineteenth century was 

closely akin to Anabaptism, Quakerism, Lollardy, and 

the Waldesian "revolt." 
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correspondence between certain religious sects and: Socialisn. 
The elerdi ie 35 svaetbune made to Socialism as a doctrine 
of class hatred and violence imported by tersliiers< These 


| | | ?- 
aspects of Socialism and the policy of dual unionism pursued 


at times-by Socialists seem to lend importance to their role. 


Their influence goes far beyond their own numbers. 
There will be no attempt here to analyze in detail 


the Socialist eschatology. Nor will we éndeavor to relate 


the Socialist hope of the new order to dominant ideologies 


in the economic aspects of culture. We shall not be able to 
show the Socialist attitude to contracts, partnership and 
laissez faire. But a few of the non-sectarian character- 
istics of Socialism will be mentioned in order to suggest a 
qualification of the conclusion that the Socialist groups 
are sect-type organizations. Socialists acted much like an 
order within the "church," or possibly a sect that was 
included within the main body of the larger organizations. 
Socialism had once been influential. with the leadership of 


the American Federation of Leben. By a gradual approach, 


1 kLorwin, AFL, 3l. 
Saposs, LWU, 10-27. 


3 Beard, ALM, 208 f. William Green belonged to the 
Socialist opposition within the American Federation of 
Labor before the First World War.--Mills, NMP, 96. 
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the Socialists aimed to get unions politically conscious, 
even if not pro-Socialist:— By 1892 they had despaired of 
capturing the trades unions .* Boring from within the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor after 1901, the Socialists were 
Willing to settle for a study of economic conditions in 
place of a commitment to socialist theories.” On this 
point the Socialist Labor Party took the separatist and 
ideologically purer political position, while the Socialist 
Party tried to convert the American Federation of Labor by 
boring from within “" 

Later on,’ the Socialists modified their "boring from 
within" by checking the criticism of labor leaders. But 
even as early as 1890, Eugene V. Debs had desired a rap- 
prochement with the Federation any eee 

The non-violent approach of Debs in his anti-strike 


aeliey” was reinforced about 1906 when the Socialist Party 


members withdrew from the Industrial Workers of the World. 


Saposs, LWU, 35. 
Perlman, Art.(1918), 516-519. 
Lorwin, AFL, 74. 

Faulkner, APSH, 566. 

Perlman and Taft, HLUS, 227. 
Yellen, ALS, lle. 
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Perlman and Taft, HLUS, 235. 
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Another example of their milder approach occurred in 1912-13 


when the Party ousted Haywood by adoption of a constitution- 


al article against the methods of sabotage and violence. 


Passivity can be characteristic of the sect as well as can 


violence. The resolution against sabotage was a means by 


which the group accommodated to life within the order of the 


American Federation of Labor. The choice was for "Order," 


rather than for violence. Labor was urged to act with the 


majority of the people. Upper class groups were character- 


ized by Socialists as proponents of unlawful and anarchistic 


2 
means to ends. This issue can be clarified if we remember 


that Debs in 1905 had been willing to state that he would 


violate capitalist property law.” In 1906 the Socialists 
withdrew from the Industrial Workers of the World. In 1912 
the McNamara dynamiting occurred. In 1912-13 the Party 
adopted its constitutional article against violence and sabo- 
tage. Socialists in 1914 endeavored to characterize minority 
upper class groups as the disturbers of order. 

The attitudes of some religious groups had begun to 
change with reference to Socialism. In 1880 organized 


religion was manifestly neatile,’ By 1908 liberal preachers 


1 Perlman and Taft, HLUS, 285. 
2. Hunter, VLM, 348. 
3 Dorfman, EMAC, 333. 4 Lorwin, AFL, +48. 
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—— 1 
and intellectuals were in the Party. This was not sur- 


prising, because of the analogous elements between Socialism 


in 1848 and sects like those of the Anabaptists and the 


Waldesians. 


Our main concern here is to show how the Socialist 


group began to adopt policies which made it possible for 


them to continue work within the trade unions, as the unions 


became more accommodated to the culture of capitalism. The 


group will be studied again in the period of 1914-1932. 


We have attempted to analyze certain "strands" in the 


culture of America in the period of 1870 to 1913. We indi- 


cated the importance of certain ideologies such-as those of 

Spencerianism. We traced these ideologies, along with events 

and structures of certain leading labor developments of the 
period. We attempted to show that anarchism and mysticism 

had much in common ideologically and structurally. We further 

indicated the relationship of anarchism to certain culturally 

accepted ideologies. 

We endeavored to show the unsettled ideologies and 
structural patterns within the Knights of Labor. The"church- 
sect’ typology was not suggested as an adequate description — 
of the Knights of Labor. Certain tendencies within the 
organization were clarified. 


que, 


1 Perlman and Taft, HLUS, 283. 
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The relationships of the American Federation of Labor 


to prevalent ideologies were studied. No claim was made 


that the Federation groups were either 'church-type' or sect- 


type. An organization accommodating to a predominantly 


laissez faire culture is not apt to be a sect. The Industrial 


Workers of the World, on the other hand, were cited as a 


typical sect-type organizational and ideological reaction 


against the dominant "world." Both in structure and in ide- 


ology the organization seemed to conform to a great extent to 


the typology of Troeltsch set up for religious organizations 


in another historical period. The exceptions to our hypothet- 


ical assumptions were also described. 


The Socialist movement was touched upon slightly, in 


order to see how Socialist groups could accommodate to the 


developing union organizations. The reason for dealing with 
socialism wag-to show that a group with an eschatology simi- 
lar to that of the Industrial Workers of the World could 
nevertheless be different from that sectarian group. 

The problem that is now posed may be stated in the 
following manner: Why did two main divergent tendencies such 
as that of the American Federation of Labor, on the one hand, 
and that of the Industrial Workers of the World on the other, 


develop as they did in a similar culture? There is another. 


problem. We have seen that the Industrial Workers of the 


World followed a part of the Troeltsch typology in reacting 
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against the "world." We noticed that the American Federation 


of Labor did not follow this typology insofar as the sect 
type was concerned. Did it follow a pattern like the 
"church" type organization in its accommodation to American 
culture? To assess the manner in which the accommodation 


took place we turn to a later period in American history. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF LABOR ORGANIZATIONAL TYPES, 
1914-1932 


The period now under discussion starts with World War 


l and its effect upon the labor movement in America. It 


will hardly be necessary to retrace the description of the 


preceding period. tlt will be important to refer again but 


briefly to laissez faire, the business hero, clerical con- 


servatism, the temperance morality, dissent revivalism, and 


the attitudes toward labor violence. in addition, it may. 


be well to remember the literature of revolt, the influence 


of “welfare policies," the institution of personnel manage- 


ment, the changes in legal attitudes, the influence of the 


frontier, the doctrine of partnership, the coming of reform, 


and the emphasis upon the "nation." Added to these we have 
certain developments in the field of labor. The anarchist 
influence, the Socialist ideologies, the Industrial Workers 
\ of the World beginnings, and the American Federation of Labor 
growth are some of the factors which are noteworthy. These 
factors help to comprise the complex situation which con- 
fronts those who seek to study this period of American 


history. 


I. WAR, REACTION, AND "NORMALCY" 


In some ways the period we are discussing was a welter 
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of contradiction and paradox. -It was a time of high ideal- 
ism when the nation went to war to make the world safe for 
democracy. But the atrocity stories and the grotesque 
posters accompanying the “high endeavor" are still within 
the range of the wees of many citizens. This was the 
period when the Espionage Act was passed, followed immediate- 


ly by the barring: of the American Socialist from the mails. 


This was the period when the Industrial Workers of the 
World were loaded into cars and shipped into the desert of 
Arizona.” This was the era when ministers of the gospel 
performed a "service" to the nation by sien aah and speeches 
which were later the cause of remorse.“ There are numerous 
examples which could be cited here to further describe the 
spirit of the period. 

Essentially we are dealing with an issue which already 
has been discussed by historians.> This war period saw a 


greater control over the lives of the citizenry than in pre- 


vious times. The mechanization of communication made this 


me : 


1 Symes and Clement, RA, 297; and Brissenden, IWW. 
2 Abrams, PPA. 


3 While not all of these references are cited specifically 
for the period of World War I and its aftermath, histori- 
ans are concerned with developments in America in this 
general period.--Curti, GAT, 307, emphasized the effect 

of Bushnell's "comprehensivism" which recognized that all 

sects had a measure of truth. According to this histori- 
an there was a tendency toward democratic “come outism" 
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: 
centralizing of political authority possible. — in this 


situation of “growing intolerance" for social and economic 


dissent, we analyze the development and decline of labor 


organizations. It is with this situation in mind that we 


2 
must make our descriptions. : 


After the war there were many indications of conserva- 


tism. Eugene V. Debs and Tom Mooney were in prison. Crimin- 


al syndicalism statutes were in effect. —Pronibition was 


passed.~ American patterns of language, thought and loyalty 


in America. Schlesinger (PTP, 206) suggested that there 
was an amazing latitude toward criticism during wars in 
which America engaged. Abrams (PPA, 187) on the other 
hand, cited the treatment of the anti-war groups. beard 
(RAC, 740) was concerned with the “outward reaching" 
sentiment in America, but that great historian resigned 
in World War I rather than seem to assent to the dismissal 
of another professor. Goldman writes of the “revelry of 
nose-thumbing" by the "avant garde" (RWD, 223). Commager 
(AM, 21) is concerned with [th the pressure for conformist 
orthodoxy. MacIver (LOW, 5) states that never has the 
state been as supreme as in time of war. He wrote in 


1919. 
1 MacIver, LCW, 6. 


2 Historians again give us some clues to the understanding 
of the period. Hofstadter (ADT, Preface) suggests that 
there was a common ground of cultural and political tra- 
dition involving at least nationalism, individualism, and 
a capitalistic frame of refsrence. Goldman indicates 
that liberalism covld but fight a “delaying action" under 
these circumstances prevailing (RWD, 319). some of the 
revolt of this general period see emed to turn from a 
frontal to a flank attack. Cf. Cochran and Miller, AOE, 
349; Cargill, IA, 536; Beard, RAC, 398 and 768: Curti, 
GAT, Y4103 Parkes, USA, 699- 722 Goldman, RWD, 310 f: ‘and 
Dulles, LIA, 242, 


3 Goldman, RWD, 284 suggests that the i cepid bitten mental- 
ity’ was" the " crowning symbol of conformity." 
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were promoted for the laboring man. Emotionalism ran 


high.* White, Protestant non-immigrant Americanism showed 


itself.> For example, there was the Ku-Klux Klan. The 


‘drive for the open shop was strengthened by including it in 


the “American Plan."* The "contagion of suppression" had its 


effect upon labor.” The drama was "conventionalized" as 


Rrecressivien dectthet.” Religion continued to support 


rd 


capitalism. 


8 
Corporate industry grew. But its growth was vocif- 


erously defended by an appeal to the doctrine of laissez 


faire.” During and even before World War I, the role of 


eovernment had been asserted in economics. Then "welfare 


capitalism" was vigorously promoted by those who disliked 


government interference in business. In the opinion of 


1 Beard, RAC , 735% 

2 Perlman and Taft; HLUS, 435. 

3 Goldman, RWD, 299 f. 

4 Beard, ALM, 252. 

5 For material on this period, Cf. Perlman and Taft HLUS , 
385 and 417; McKelvey, AATP, 4+ f; Beard, ALM, 156-165; 
Gabriel, MCAH, 180; Mecklin, SAD, 354; Faulkner, APSH, 
675; Dowell, HCSL, 141; Brissenden and Swayzee, 548-552; 
Wilson, FLUS, 14; and Lorwin, AFL, 355. 

6 Beard, RAC, 778. | 

7 Mecklin, SAD, 360 f; and Abrams, PPA, 2+. 

8 lerwin, AFL, 234... 

9\ Cochran and Miller, AOE, 332 f. 
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some~ it was, however, a new sort of financial feudalism 


that began a rebirth with Warren G. Harding. Nevertheless, 
there was a new popularity to business. When business began 
to be successful the range of tolerance widened a 1ttie.” 
Industrial government, Taylorism, scientific management, shop 
councils, preventative charity, insurance schemes, worker 
stock purchase plans ,>--all these heightened optimism and 

the faith in ssounetiis. Welfare capitalism took a cenerally 
“positive” approach to winning the workers. By 1927 the nun- 
ber of company unions had grown to hundreds and there were 
almost a million and a half members enrolled in one decade. 
Five million workers were covered by company sponsored insur- 
ance in 1926.° The new industrial psychology sought to cut 
the edge of labor organization’ and mass prosperity helped 
the psychology to succeed. Wages were to be tied to produc- 
tion. Labor was interested in productive efficiency. heck 


ventures as the "B and O" Railway union-management scheme were 


1 Beard, RAC, 663 f. 
2 Cochran and Miller, AOE, 343. 


3 For reference to certain of these developments, Cf. 
Lescohier and Brandeis, HLUS, 336-358, 384; Beard, RAC, 
738 f; Dulles, LIA, 253; Perlman and Taft, HLUS, 580 f., 
etc. 


4 Curti, GAT, 700. 6 Harris, AL, 381-383: 
Faulkner, APSH, 676. 7 McKelvey, AATP, 73. 
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\ | 
successful examples of the new "cooperation."™ The anti- 


Bolshevist and anti-Federal individualism of Hoover reflected 


the spirit of most Amerteans.- There was a widening of 


theoretical freedom in the later 1920 period. Industrial 


leaders were confident, so much so that they later felt they 


had not correctly analyzed the timek. Business began to 


by 
accept labor's theory of high wages. We have endeavored to 


recall a few aspects of this period in American history which 


are relevant to our problem. 


It. THE LABOR ASSOCIATIONS 


We now turn to the problem of classifying the American 


Federation of Labor in this period. In order to do so, it is 
of some value to return to the definition at the beginning of 
the present study. The "sect" and the "church type" (ecclesia) 
were described. We have suggested that the Auerican Federation 
of Labor does not seem to fit this "sect" pattern. The prob- 


lem also arises as to whether the American Federation of 


J yg de AATP, 85 f.3; Cf. however, Cochran and Miller, 
AOE, 244. 


2 Hofstadter, APT, 287; Burnham, MR, 65. 


3 Beard, RAC, 800, suggests that democracy "looked ftnvul- 


nerable." The advertising of American institutions by 
ae business in 1936 was an endeavor to offset the previous 
overconfidence. , 


Perlman and Taft, HLUS, 615. 
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Labor unions may be classed as a "church type" association. 


At this point the def inition of the association 


becomes crucial. There has long been a reeegasesen that in 


America we have many association.~ Channing, DeTocqueville 


and Lord Bryce called attention to the pattern.* There is 


a need to use a standard terminology for dealing with this 


"nultiplicity of separate formations."2 For our purposes we 


will accept the idea that an association includes the various 


groups organized for a specific interest. In this manner we 


ee 


1 Douglas, Art.(1938) states that the "multiple voluntary" 
associations in America have developed to the place where 
new principles exist. He suggests the "Federal" principle, 
without a single dominant , ategrating factor. Bainton, 
Art.(19146) suggests that "societies" have arisen for par- 
er purposes. To keep our terminology clear it is sug- 
gested that the definitions of MaciIver and Page, SIA, 12, 
be substituted for the term "societies." Associations are 
groups organized for pursuing interests, while societies 
are systems of usages and procedures. Societies are an 
ever changing complex system. 


2 Schlesinger, PTP, 32-5. 


3 Troeltsch suggests that the voluntary association of like 
minded people | is “equally remote” from the sect and the 
"church type." This type of statement would seem to © 
leave the sect and the "church type" outside the category 
of voluntary associations. Our tendency is to accept the 
definitions of association as outlined by MacIver and 
Page, SIA. The "state" is then an association. The 
groups organized.specifically for the pursuit of a reli- 
ious interest, whether it be a sect or a "church type" 
(ecclesia), are then within the category of associations. 
The "weakness" of the Troeltsch concepts for a study of 
labor appears at this point. The "types" were based on 
medieval and pre-medieval experience when associations 
were not as numerous or important as in modern America. 
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eliminate the immediate needs for setting up a third type of 
"independent" eeeuee. This clarification is especially 


valuable because we can proceed to describe the American 


Federation of Labor before we have definitely determined its 


particular character. At the same time, the general 


terminology of the "association" leaves room within the 


broad category for a third type or even additional types in 


our. diseussion of labor organizations. 


The American Federation of Labor as participating 
association. Our problem here is to characterize this 


particular occupational association in the face of the 
war developments, and those which followed in later years. 


During the War, the American Alliance for Labor and 


Democracy had been formed and had opposed the pacifism of 
the People's Gouneil.* The American Federation of Labor 
ees was active in the former organization. Gompers was brought 
into governmental counsels. E. McGrady, a high officer 


of the American Federation of Labor was chosen as the . 


1 Wach, SOR, 198, refers to a third type which was different 
from the sect. He calls it an "independent" group. We 
have referred to what Troeltsch called the “voluntary 
association of like minded people" which was “remote from" 
the sect and the "church type." Boulding, OR, Preface, 
has alluded to the specialized organizations. We prefer 
the term “associations" because it encompasses the sect 
and the ecclesia and leaves room for other types within 
the general terminology. 


2 Perlman and Taft, HLUS, 403. 
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labor type, and his picture was used on billboards through- 
| 1 


out the country as an inducement to buy bonds. The 


2 
official labor body bought its share. The American Federa- 


tion of Labor was recognized as an important part of the 


3 


nation. 


After World War I the American Federation of Labor 


passed a number of progressive resolutions. The Criminal 


Syndicalism laws were criticized. The Lusk laws on oaths were 


attacked. The release of political prisoners and conscien- 


tious objectors was ieuiikea:” The Ku-Klux Klan and the 


Fascisti were singled out for criticism. 


At the same time, the organizations accommodated to 


the business system by adapting themselves to business 


7 


methods. In the procedures of accounting, type of leader- nee 


9 LO 


ship, interest in profits,’ opening of labor banks, 


Minton and Stuart, MWLL, 59. 
PAFL, 38 (1918), 48. 

Lorwin, AFL, 226. 

PAFL, 42 (1922), 366 ff. 
PAFL, 39 (1919), 393-396. 
PAFL, 43 (1923) 270 and 272. 
Shulman, Art.(1951). 

Minton and Stuart, MWLL, 5 f. 
Lorwin, AFL, 338. 
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Perlman and Taft, HLUS, 572-574; Minton and Stuart, 
MWLL, 42 f. 
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practices of monopolism,~ interest in solvency,“ building of - 


3 


resources,” specialization of functions, increase of boards,” 


attitude to radicalism, interest in efficiency,’ and con- 
centration of eontrol. < labor organizations were adapting 
themselves to the system of business enterprise in America. 
The philosophy of labor which had once been held was now 
undermined by the acceptance of labor as a commodity. 
Selling labor was like selling goods. : Labor leaders were 
business men whose business happened to be the supplying of 
quantities of labor for the davket sc” The efforts of labor 
to divorce itself from being considered as a commodity were 


jr 


now undermined by labor leaders themselves. 

Business methods pervaded most of the other areas 
where labor had influence. William Green became an invest- 
ment counsellor for Wall Street, advising workers where to 


place their money. Hard-headedness dominated labor as it 


1 Brooks, WLO, 227. 

2 Harris, AL, 216. 

3 Beard, RAC, 223. 

b Petersen, ALU, 114; Groat, ISOL, 108. 

5 Ginzberg, TLL, 62. 

6 Madison, ALL, 177. 

7 Petersen, ALU, 162; Perlman and Taft, HLUS, 595 f. 
8 Ginzberg, TLL, 63. 

9 


Lorwin, AFL, 470. 11 Goldman, RWD, 296. 
10 Madison, ALL, 156. 12 Dulles, LIA, 242 f. 
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did business and law. And the ideas of natural supply and 


demand, survival and laissez faire were assumed as basic by 
iabor leaders like Lewis in this period.” Stock ownership by 
workers was a method of getting "participation" in the life 
of business.> What we have been saying about the American 
Federation of Labor unions applied to organizations like the 
Railway Brotherhoods as wells’ The notion held by coma” 
of an hostile environment needs to be qualified by reference 
to the facts of harmony in the business estate? Harmony 
with employers as well as hostility can be the means of 
cementing control of a union by top officials. Such control 
is an adjunct of union accommodation to business practice. 
The apocalypticism of the Federation of. Labor was 
noticeable by its absence. en was no emphasis on the 
future "kingdom," and no necessity to visualize future forms. 


oo. 
The notion of "emotional disarmament" of workers needs an 


Hoxie, TUUS, 159. 

Harris, AL, 138 f. 

Lewisohn, NLI, 211. 

Hoxie, TUUS, 110 f.; Beard, ALM, 101 f. 


E.g.,.Mills, NMP. 
Crosser, IAL. 


Lorwin, AFL, 435. 
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Golden and Ruttenberg, DID, 227 f. 
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emphases on the "here and now" advantages of organization. 


Gompers advanced the idea of co-partner relationship of 


labor and capital in the "system of acquisition and enjoy- 


| 1 
ment." He accepted the capitalist basis of business. Old 


expectancies had been routinized, as the Revisionists had 


helped to change the expectations in Germany.* The mainten- 


ance of a comparatively stable economy is essential to 


3 


labor's concentration upon economics. 


It is instructive, however, to study labor-business 


racketeering. Not only did the idea of contract replace the 


notion of struggle, but violence was the means by which the 


y) 


racketeering labor contract was enforced. Racketeering had 


many sages,” but the political machine tactics were now — 


entering etinewides! The old violence for the working class 


had been turned to the "deed" for the labor entrepreneur. 


Beard, RAC, 224%; and Beard, ALM, 172. 
Niebuhr, MMIS, 181. 

Hoxie, TUUS, 336-342. 

Minton and Stuart, MWLL, 16. 


Harris, AL, 149. It is interesting to note that getting 
a monopoly of the labor market fitted in with the notion 
of laissez faire by the state, just as corporations in 
denying laissez faire, depended on the lack of state 
action to control the corporative monopoly. (Cf. Harris, 


AL, 155-167. 

Lorwin, AFL, 321. 

Mills, NMP, 131 f. 

Mr. Brindell "netted" about a million dollars in two 


mn F WwW DN 
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The "Brotherhood" of the carpenters still kept its original 


name, but were much concerned about their territory for 


exploitation.* re | ig 


fhe doctrine of participation, especially in 1923-24, 
was the ideological key by which the American Federation of 
Labor achieved its particular role. Leaders like Matthew 
Woll were intensely interested in creating the impression 
that labor was an integral part of inasica The whole 
history of the American Federation of Labor from 1896 to 1932 
was aimed at lessening the opposition from the rest of the 
mete The type of structural and ideological pattern 
developed by the organization actually accomplished this 
minimum. Both organizational success and the need for secur- . 
ity leads toward such an thi etae The 1920-29 period 
thus saw the organization stress Americanism perhaps even 
more than in the first World War, The American standard of 
living demanded unionism; unionism was the means of estab- 


6 
lishing partnership in industry. Even more than in that 


years in his racketeering (Madison, ALL, 147). Testi- 

mony before the Senate Committee on Education and Labor 
indicates the typical action within a union when anti- 

democratic policies are pursued. Cf. The Statement of 

Jason B. Evans, Hearings S. 1959 (1935), 2155. 


1 Minton and Stuart, MWLL, 33. 4% Perlman and Taft, HLUS, 3. 
2 Beard, ALM, 178. 5 Mills, NMP, 167. 
3 Woll, LIG, 4+, 339. 6 Lorwin, AFL, 427 f. 
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War period, the Federation rejected the notion of labor as 


a separate class within the total community. There was a 


necessity therefore to replace eschatology with the notions 


of participation and partnership in industry. These latter. 


doctrines were crucial in the organizational accommodation. 


‘By this means there was assured a discontinuity in the hos- 


tile environment. A freedom was achieved which more strin- 


gent methods of struggle could not have accomplished. 


One of the interesting examples of this achievement by 


the American Federation of Labor is seen in the relationships 


with the American Legion. There was no convention of the 


labor organization held in the 1920 period (or for that 


matter the 1930 or 1940 period) without the presence of the 


: ae . . ee 2 
Commander of the American Legion or his representative. In 


1922 (and other years) frequent conferences were held with 
the American Legion.- In that year William Green stated that 
communication between the two organizations was helpful in 
"preventing interference" with normal activities of labor.> 


Hostile attitudes began to lose their meaning. 


Federation leaders tended to identify trade unionism with 


1 Cf. Beard, ALM, 235. 


2 PAFL, 38-71 (1918-1951). The necessity of the presence 
of the Legion Commander became almost as essential as 
the opening invocations of different religious represen- 
tatives. 


PAFL, 42 (1922), 137 f. 
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Christianity, softening the "struggle" ideology. The labor - 


organization was seen to be accomplishing the material wel- 
fare which was necessarily an aid to moral = spiritual 
bebierains This identification of interest will illus- 
trate our theory. We do not propose to assume that the trade 
anion and the Christian church are identical in aim. But we 
see a significance in the assertion of the manner in which 
the labor organization complements the religious institution. 
In other words, the labor organization was seeking to show 
that. it is of the same "world" in which the religious organi- 
zation held a place. Thus, the labor organization was en- 


deavoring not to be separate and sectarian. The contrast to 
2 


~/ 


previous anti-clericalism indicates the changed position. 
A study of the histories and the convention proceed- 
ings of the American Federation of Labor during this period 


reveals the prevailing attitude to Communism. There was a 


PAFL 47 (1927), 193. 
Lorwin, AFL, 427 f. 


The Convention Proceedings of the American Federation of 
Labor (PAFL) for this period reveals, for example, the 
cheering of men like Rev. George &. Lockland, Rev. James 
Myers, and Catholic speakers. One of Wm. Green's 
greatest disappointments evidently was his being barred 
from speaking at a YMCA.~PAFL 46 (1926), 155. 


@f. PAFL 38-50 (1918-1930); Beard, RAC, 736; Saposs 
WU, 51; Hutchins, LAS, 148; Clark and Simon, LMA, 81; 
Madison, ALL, 1153; and Lorwin, AFL, 269. 
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criticism against the Russian dictatorship, followed by 


criticism of the propaganda activities of that nation. Then 


warnings against Communist undermining of the unions came in 


1926.7 Definite action was finally taken to keep the 


2 
Communists out of control labor bodies. Their expulsion 


from the unions was recommended in a resolution passed by 


the Convention in 1925. The effort was made to keep societal 


forces from concentrating upon labor. the attitude toward 


the Industrial Workers of the World seems to indicate a 
similar point. 

The Selatiounhia to workers' education is an indica- 
tion of our problem here. Earlier, labor had been conditioned 
against intellectualism by the theorists of the “left." The 
attempt to disassociate from radicalism conditioned the atti- 
tude toward workers' education. But in the Socialist influ- 
enced unions like the International Ladies Garment Workers 


Union education was emphasized early in the period under 


1 PAFL, 46 (1926), 305 f. See also PAFL, 45 (1925), 301. 


2 Before this William F. Dunne had been unseated at a 
convention. PAFL, 43 (1923), 258 f. Mr. Dunne was the 
Communist who later in Hearings before the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor attacked the "Wagner 
Act" much to the chagrin of the American Federation of 
‘Labor.*-Hearings II (1935), 580 and PAFL, 55 (1935), 781. 


3 Madison, ALL, 78. 
Brooks, WLO, 513 Cf. Saposs, LWU, 164. 
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discussion.~ At times the attempt was to shape education ‘os 


to a class ideology, but with the advent of the Workers' 


Education Bureau a relationship was affected with the Ameri- 


can Federation of Labor. This came in the depression period 


after World War Pas In this respect, labor indicated a non- 


sectarian tendency by refusing to affiliate with a "class" 


type of education, and made the same approach when it en- 


dorsed another type of labor education later. The effort not 


to be thought of as apart from the rest of the nation= was 


involved here. The position of inferiority can lead both to 
withdrawal and to a desire to be a part of the culture. More 
than any clear cut “church-type" attempt to dominate society 
by these positions on education, there was an effort to carry 
on "normal activity" and to participate in community affairs.* 
It is now to be suggested that the American Federation 
of Labor is not "church-type" in organization. First of all, 
the economic emphasis of the American Federation of Labor has 
some distinguishing marks differentiating it from a "church- 


type" association. There is a tendency to see society as 


Beard, ALM, 196 f. 


Lorwin, AFL, 439-441; Woll, LIG, 337 f.3; and Hansome, 


3 Harris, AL, 127, refers to the desire for recognition 
from dominant classes in society. 


PAFL, 42 (1922), 456 and PAFL, 49 (1929), 212. 
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non-organic. The basis of the economic outlook had a 


relationship to individualism of business anarchism and 
labor anarehien:” The pattern of "irresponsibility" in 
labor racketeering is unlike the "church type" concern for 
all of society. The avoidance of the "“wild-cat" strike is 
a tendency toward routinization. But this type of routini- 
zation and the "church type" accommodation are differenti- 
ated by the goals of their responsibilities. In the union 
emphasis on contractual observance, the responsibility was 
to fulfill the contract with the business partner. The con- 
cept of general responsibility for the "whole" is not 
developed to its full extent in this period of accommodation 
3 


to business. The 1920-29 era of “wonderful nonsense" in 
morality was supported by a successful business culture 
which did not develop more completely the notion of responsi- 
bility. The development of a more complete sense of 
responsibility came after the newer concepts of government 

of the "thirties." The notion of individual responsibility 


has long been known to be the basis of the laissez faire 


business culture. It is not surprising that a labor 


1  Brameld, Art.(1941). 


2 Cf., however, Wolfson, Art.(1941). The notion here ex- 
pressed is that trade union organization is the negation 
of private enterprise's individualism. 


3 Cf., however, Beard, RAC, 224; Woll, LIG, 303 and 
McKelvey, AATP, Ly, 
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organization which accommodated to that ideal of business 


was based upon what it could get for its uenbderss~ Such is 


the understood basis of the older type of collective bargain- 


ing. 


It should be indicated that there did develop a type 


of cooperation with the nation during this period of the 


First World War. Cooperation in the National Civic Federa- 


tion had been established, and during the period of 1915-20 


the American Federation of Labor was recognized as an impor- 


tant part of the national life. It was during this period 
that the Socialists and the American Federation of Labor 


, 
leadership differed over important issues. In this respect 


American labor as represented by the Federation was more 


trustful of government than in pirstec Also during the war 
the organization became more favorably inclined to "scientific 


management" than sveviaéesiy.” But the decline in labor's 


1 Hoxie, TUUS, 282, suggests that the economic program goal 
has a single emphasis, that of benefit of the workers. 
Actually, the benefit of the workers was incidental in 
the economism of the racketeering variety. Cf. Minton. 
and Stuart, MWLL, +5 f. 


2 Lorwin, AFL, 113. 


3 For the role of labor in the First World War, Cf. Beard, 
ALM, 151 f., and 241; McCabe and Lester, LSO, 50; 
Cochran and Miller, AOE, 117; Clark and Simon, LMA, 

104 f.3; and Lorwin, AFL, 170. 


McKelvey, AATP, 64. 
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national "participation" took place after the Armistice. 


There was a tendency to isolate labor.+ Labor tended there- 
fore to return to a concern with economics and business. 

The full "church" pattern of organizational responsibility~ 
for the nation is not indicated in this period. 

Certain matters of coincidence between the harmony 
doctrines of the American Federation of Labor and “church 
type" tendency toward accommodation were apparent. Dismissal 


3 


the use of control devices, 


y) 


the change from earlier lay leadership,’ the emphasis upon 


for attempts to divide the union, 


mediation of disputes,” cooperation with employers as a 


7 


dominant group, and loss of intensity or eaai™ are examples 


of this coincidence. But on the other hand, the lack of 
9 


universal outlook,’ the comparative interest in third parties 


1 lLorwin, AFL, 227. 


2 Perlman and Taft, HLUS, 581-583;-suggést that when real 
wages rose from 1913-1926 the economic spur to organization 
dropped, and labor became interested in doing its part in 
capitalist efficiency. Employee-employer cooperation 
without state intervention was emphasized in 1923. --Lorwin, 
AFL, 217. 


Peterson, ALU, 105. 

Mills, NMP, 65. 

Lorwin, AFL, 351. 

Lorwin, AFL, 361. 

Harris, AL, 278 f., 3833; and Walsh, CIO, 52. 
Lorwin, AFL, 280. 
Lorwin, AFL, 311. 
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in the 1924 period,” and even the local emphasis involved 
2 
in the "support of friends" political policy, are indica- 


tions that important "church type" tendencies were absent in 


the organization in this period. 


Latent sectarianism continues in the outlook of the 


organization. There is always the possibility that a not 


readily discernible "restlessness" such as that of the 1920 


period? will erupt into the open. Within the participative 


group led by men who desire to place the association in a 


favorable position in relation to other centers of power, 


certain radical forces of more or less strength continue. 


This was true even in the period of the First World "me 
It must have been a factor in labor's demand for the repeal 
of the criminal syndicalism laws in the latter part of the 
period under distussion.’ Before that time, the official 
labor organizations had been Opposed but lukewarm in action 


6 As 
against the laws. New factors in the situation evidently 


were at work. 


Mills, NMP, 165. 
Lorwin, AFL, 424. 


Chamberlain, UCMC, 161. 
Lorwin, AFL, 190. 
Dowell, HCSL, 140. 
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Sensitivity to certain variables changes with chang- 
1 


ing relationships in culture. The tolerance for certain 


variables may be such as to produce wide participation in a 


comparatively stable total cultural situation. The narrower 


sect type withdrawal is possible if one of the variables 


within or without the organization changes with sufficient 


strength to qualify the pattern. The difference in degree 


of participation versus a more complete withdrawal 


apparently differentiated American Federation of Labor 


policy and the sect type withdrawal. Essentially this is 


the difference between the American Federation of Labor and 


the Industrial. Workers of the World. But within the Federa- 
2 
tion lay the latent sect possibility even in the 1920 period. 


Political efforts during this period continue the 
policies of previous times. The fear of putting more power 
in the hands of the government in 1915 continued during the 
war. While the labor group desired a laissez faire policy 


1 Boulding, OR, Preface, xxix-xxx. 


2 Williams, WOWM, 22, has emphasized the importance of the 

psychological protection involved in the "God-and-man 
insulting" worker profanities. There may be a certain 
dignity in being able to “insult” the values of dominant 
cultural institutions. One notices among workers an 
almost universal tendency in this direction. Again, as 
an evidence of the latent sectarianism in the Federation 
is the attitude to Socialists within the organization. 
The religious organization of the “church" type continued 
to retain some affinities for the sect type. 


3 Dulles, LIA, 201; and Lorwin, AFL, 217. 
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vent anti-sedition legislative action against labor.” 


partisanship. 


attitudes toward law in a new tera.” Hostility to partici- 


unorganised. © Memberships dwindled. 
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with regard to the Federal government after the war, it also 


took positive steps to capture legislative offices to pre- 


While 


ideologically against political partisanship, in practice 
the organizational leader meant to use the state for possible . 
gains.* Legislative conferences and representatives were 
promoted. Finally in 1924, the Non-Partisan Political 

Campaign Committee endorsed LaFollette while reiterating non- 


3 


Adverse court decisions brought out the old 


vO 


~ pation became participation by hostility. 


During this period large sections of labor were left 
7 


Resources dropped. 


1 
2 
3 
L 
5 


Beard . ALM 5 16 5-169 ° 
Beard, ALM, 179-180. 


Harris, AL, 377. 
Dulles, LIA, 250 f. 


This may be a slight overstatement for the purposes of 
emphasis. Harmony attitudes to community groups qualify 
this emphasis. 


Hoxie, HTU, 133. Membership in the craft unions of the 
American Federation of Labor, as distinguished from the 
industrial and mixed unions, dropped considerably durin 
this period. One estimate (Minton and Stuart, MWLL, 855 
suggests a 32 per cent decrease in membership from 

1920 to 1935. 


Clark and Simon, LMA, 107. 


The World War I rate of increase in union funds levelled 
off. Labor banking participated in the "decline" 
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Organizationally speaking, the American Federation of Labor 


Was small in comparison to the total working population. 


Because of these facts, we tend to emphasize. two ideas 


here. The first is the limited objective policy of the 


American Federation of Labor. The tendency to neutralize 


the public and the government made it possible for the inter- 


national unions in the association to concentrate upon 


economic gains. The slogan of a fair day's pay for a fair 


day's work was an indication of the limited objective pursued. 


The second idea already mentioned was that of "belonging." 


Labor as represented by the American Federation of Labor, 


was unable to assume a more dominant role. It was constantly 


in the position of having to defend itself from being con- 


sidered "radical" by certain other sections of the popula- 


tion. Its cooperation with the American Legion and its 
resolutions against radicalism were no doubt sincere. At the 


same time, there was a purpose in this emphasis, which William 


Green alluded to in his remarks concerning the cooperation 
with the Legion. The “normal activities" of labor were 
limited during this period. The "normal activities" along 
lines of interest characterize this occupational association. 


There seems to be insufficient evidence to conclude 


ef 


dropping from thirteen million dollars in reserves in 1926 
to about one-fourth that amount in 1932.--Zaretz, ACWA, 
217. 


E> 
that the American Federation of Labor was a "church type" 


association during the period of the "twenties." The pre- 
dominant interest of this asecctation seened to be an eco- 
nomic one plus the fight against radicalism. The criticism 
of radicalism is seen as an effort to achieve status rather 


than as a more complete attempt to dominate society. 


The decline of the labor sect. We now summarize 
certain information and endeavor to complete one characteri- 
zation of the Industrial Workers of the World. We shall 
briefly list some of the indications that, though not a real 
union after 1917,° the Industrial Workers of the World was 


+e 


still a sect. These characteristics marking the organization 
as sect are: 

Anti-patriotic attituass” 

Attitudes against organized pelicion’ 


Ignorance of modern industrial complexities 


There is some question as to whether the American Federa- 
tion of Labor during this period was a "denomination." 
Certain characteristics of the denomination in America 
such as racial and class differentiation (See Niebuhr, 
SSD, 78-104 and 236 ff.) coincide with American Federa- 
tion of Labor policy on color and occupational differ- 
entiation. Language differentiation and sectional 
differences, however, are matters of wider implication 
than can be covered in the present study. 


Gambs, DIWW, 53. 


Brooks, WLO, 51; Perlman and Taft, HLUS, 396; Gambs, 
DIWW, 236 f. 


Hutchins, LAS, 119. 5 Brooks, LCSO, 377. 


Peculiarity of language? 


Fluctuating character of membership~ 


Eschatology and expectations of future state 
vi 


Re jection of law; "outlaw" character 


y) 


Lower class character 
Hostility to official Leaterk’ 
Sympathy with other oppressed aeouna’ 


Absence of routinized cea teet te” 
Exclusion from culture” 


10 
Anti-political character 


Sensational methods! 


Lay leadership 


Gambs, DIWW, 14, 112. 


Saposs, LWU, 162; Clark and Simon, IMA, 78; Parker, CL, 
115; Gambs, DIWW, 165. 


Dowell, HCSL, 29; Harris, AL, 316; Gambs, DIWW, 54. 
Beard, ALM, 149; Brooks, LCSO, 148; Crosser, IAL, 183. 


Parker, €L, 15,87, and 106, 


Galenson, RUUS, 7; Lorwin, AFL, 219; Saposs, LWU, 32; 
Beard, ALM, 146; Gambs, DiWW, 189. 


Gambs, DIWW, 132. 
Gambs, DIWW, 153. 


Brooks, LCSO, 363 f.; Adamic, MA, 213 f.; Parker, CL, 14, 
100, and 115. 


Gambs, DIWW, 64. 


Dowell, HCSL, 40; Gambs, DIWW, 154. Cf., however, Parker, 
CL, 93. | | 
Ganbé. , DIWW, 176. 
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Rejection of contract and other accepted 


institutions 
Minority character® 


Reliance on preaching 


Absence of interest on material pica” 

The correspondence between these characteristics ant 
the Troeltsch criteria of the sect are sufficient to estab- 
lish clearly the organizational typology. One outstanding 
difference between the characteristics of the sect in this 
period and in the earlier discussion, is the intensity of 
anti-state hostility and the consequent persecution of the 
organization. Or perhaps it might be better to suggest that 
the advent of the war brought upon the sect the type of 
pressure which could not be withstood. What resulted from 
the war was a new kind of political action in the free speech 
fights. 

The organization began to change its attitude to the 
state, its attitude to violence, its attitude to politics, 
its attitude to prison, and in general in the intensity of 


prosecution of its aims. Perhaps the Industrial Workers of 


Parker, CL, 1073; Gambs, DIWW, 131 and 200. 
Saposs, LWU, 165. 

Perlman and Taft, HLUS, 237. 
Saposs, LWU, 148 f. 
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the World began to change from the purer sect type. The 


‘apostasy of those who accepted clemency from jail was looked 


upon as recantation or of "breaking solidarity." The free 


speech fights were a form of political action which gained 


_ supporters among other classes in the community. Infilamma- 


tory material was censored. The attempt to clarify what was 


meant by sabotage as a non-violent procedure finally led to 
the abandonment of the word altogether. A "bourgeoise 
style" was advocated for the press material. Education 
rather than action began to be a sign of verbalization of 


the old intensities. There was a diminution of vigor. 


Other indications that the organization might have 
changed from its sect characteristics are apparent. By the 
end of the war, the group who later became interested in 
technocracy were already speaking of managing the means of 
production. Instead of trying to gain control of these 
means,“ the eschatology seems to have indicated that the 
revolution was about to dawn more quickly than had been ex- 


3 


pected. Had the organization actually managed one mine 


1 The excellent study by Gambs, DIWW, is used in this para- 
graph, particularly pp. 12, 61, 67, 107, 108, 126, 155, 157 
and 186. Dowell, HCSL, 33 ff. also deais with the accom- 
modation. | 


2 Dulles, LIA, 222. 


3 Saposs, LWW, 149, states, however, that the deliverance 
was to be ultimate rather than immediate. 
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which they proposed to run for the members, the problems of 


proprietorship might have accelerated the accommodative tend- 


encies in the organization.~ But certain structural changes 


: oo 
were already in the making within the organization.  Educa- 


tion and discipline began to develop with the transaction of 


elementary business.- Centralization set in. The courts 


were used by the organization to settle disputes within it- 
self. Heroes were deified.‘ Prohibition was supported by 


Industrial Workers of the World leaders, at least attitudi- 
5 


nally.“ "Camouflaging of the main issue" was advocated by 


means of one language for the inner circle and another lan- 


guage for the wider groups. By 1930 the organization 


claimed to be an "American group." 


But the swiftly rushing events had outflanked the 


organization. Technical progress, the Russian Revolution, 
the World War, and prosperous times had their effect. Above 
all, the group lacked the flexibility and the time to adapt 
to rapidly changing events and developments. The inability 


to shed the menacing sectarian character handicapped the 


Brooks, LCSO, 375. 
Gambs, DIWW, 173. 
Brooks, LCSO, 372, cites such a general tendency. 


The martyr Joe Hill was immortalized in song. 


Brooks, LCSO, 379. 
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éeanl cation. there were inadequate ideological points of 
contact with dominant thought patterns. There was no ide- 
Ological support of the contract, no advocacy of partnership, 
no doctrine within the organization with sufficient power 
and adaptability to make the "world" acceptable to the mem- 
bers. Some who accepted the Communist Revolution of Russia 
may have tended to affiliate with Communist groups. Other 
laboring people who failed to accept ‘mas Revolution had a 
sufficiently acceptable explanation of the "world" in terms 
of the participation within the democratic framework. The 
Industrial Workers of the World possessed no ideology with 
comparable power which was sufficiently related to either of 
these emerging "worlds." But the effort of society to re- 
adjust itself through the sect was not without its effect. 

in the latter panieks Si our studs we see how unions partici- 
pated in management. The strict sect interpretation of 
politics was kept alive in the Industrial Workers of the 
World and a choice between two types of economic policies in 


the labor movement was made possible. 


The new (Communist) sectarianism in labor. In begin- 


ning to analyze Communism in the labor movement, we shall be 


dealing to some extent with a successor to the Industrial 


1 Gambs, DIWW, 192 f. 
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Workers of the World. In attempting to determine the charac- 
teristic group formation of Communism in labor, we are faced, 
first of all, with a changing policy. Our need is not to 
recite the history of the Socialist-Communist development in 
America, but to begin with the early years and simply note 
the kind of changed policies which occurred. Before 1921, . 
the underground character of the Communist groups was thought 
to be necessary.~ The policy was also oriented toward "mass" 


activities, intensive cultivation of the military forces of 


the nation in preparation for an armed seveit.” But about 


1921, the Communist International ordered the movement's 
emergence from that secret or underground character. The 
attempt to become legal or “above ground" did not, however, 
prevent the continuance of secret meetings. The Department 

of Justice raided the convention and arrested leaders, cutting 
the influence of the trade union work. Nevertheless, the 
Communists participated in the so-called “reactionary” trade 
unions from about 1920 to 1928. ¢ But by the latter date the 


group had been expelled from most of the trade unions, and 


Bimba, HAWC, 315. 

Perlman and Taft, HLUS, 425 f. 
Perlman and Taft, HLUS, 425 f. 
Mills, NMP, 197. | 
Paschell and Rose, Art.(1954). 
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they began to establish rival unions with some successes in 


the needle trades. After the great Depression had come, the 


Trade Union Unity League, which was the Communist organiza- 
WV 


tion for achieving results in labor, was dissolved. 


Our analysis of Communism is not complete here, but an 


effort will be made to suggest a characterization. We are 


involved with the whole tactic of "boring from within." The 


difference between the cooperative "boring" of the Socialists 


and the antagonistic and intense action of the Communist 


group is apparent. On the part of the Communist group the 


tension with the world of capitalism and capitalistically 


oriented trade unions was attitudinally maximized.~ The 


Socialists, on the other hand, followed a policy of minimum 
attitudinal hostility with the leaders of the Federation. In 
this respect the Communists were successors of the Industrial 


Workers of the World. The Communists and their policy of 


1 The attitude expressed by William Dunne (Dunne, Statement, 
1935) in Hearings on the National Labor Relations Act is 
typical of the Communist hostility to official leaders. 
The quotation could as easily have been taken from an 
earlier statement. William Green, representing the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and Franklin D. Roosevelt, repre- 
senting the "government" were severely criticized by Mr. . 
Dunne. This representative of the Communist Party spoke 
of the "full pressure of government" and the official 
trade unions against the "terribly exploited and 
oppressed" workers. Mr. Dunne was giving the official 
(and hostile) Party position against official leaders. 

The criticisms of Roosevelt "softened" with the 
in the Party "line." 
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poring from within during the middle of the "twenties" 
brought more dissension in labor than any other group.” 
William Z. Foster's return from Europe a decade and a half 
previously had set in motion some of the infiltration poli- 
cies.” The attacks against labor leaders continued while 
the process went on. These became abee vitriolic after the 
expulsions of Communists from the entonss> While the policy 
of separatism or withdrawal varied with complex and changing 
combinations of circumstances, the ultimate criterion for 
organic cooperation or non-cooperation was based on the 
notion of what was “revolutionary." The intent was to get 
labor committed to the defeat of capitalism. That issue 
was central. Changing patterns of action might seem to be 
without consistency, but the flexibility of policy was rooted 
in that consideration. 

The Communists pursued a number of different policies 
in the labor movement. These included the setting up of 
dual unions in the face of traditional American Federation of 


Labor hostility to the practice. The switching back and 


Lorwin, AFL, 258. 
Brissenden, IWW, 297. 


Saposs, LWU, 53 f. The Communists as late as 1935 were 
still speaking of the "peace of death" between labor 
leaders and government officials.--Dunne, Statement (1935). 


Cf. Saposs, LWU, 61-64; and Gambs, DIWW, 202 f. 
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forth from a dual union policy to boring from within is 


characteristic at least of this period of higtens.— 


‘At the same time, the tactic was to avoid the label 


of radicalism in contradistinction to the eccentric Indus- 


trial Workers of the World. Syndicalism had been abandoned 


in favor of using the pure and simple unions for a purpose 


more “ultimate" than that of trade unionism. In spite of 


their attempt not to be "tagged" with a radical label the 


group in 1921 attempted to unify non-conformist elements in 


the Federation, attempting to take the place of the Social- 


2 
ists as the rallying center of aggressive opposition. 


By 1922 they had achieved some success. The linking of trade 


unionism to Communism and to third party political action was 


what was most opposed by the leadership of the Federation. 


1 Previously, in 1920, the Communists had rejected the 
Industrial Workers of the World idea of forming new 
unions. They worked for propaganda purposes in the 
"reformist" unions. --Bimba, HAWC, 287. In 1925-27 the 
Communist group "bored from within" in several unions. 
They were somewhat successful in the International 
Ladies Garment Workers, the Fur Workers, and the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers. In 1928 there were a number 
of factional splits and dissensions in the Party. In 
1928 the "Foster group" attacked the American Federation 
of Labor as tools of the employing class. Dual unions 
were to be set up against Federation unions. In 1929 
the Trade Union Unity League replaced the Trade Union 
Educational League.--Lorwin, AFL, 259 f. 


2 Saposs, LWU, 49 ff. 
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It was the sectarian withdrawal from the culture inherent. in 


the Canmunist position which the leadership of the Federation 


most feared in the drive to become accepted in America. We be- 


lieve that for this reason membership in the Communist cells or 


nuclei was a conditio for expulsion from the American Federa- 


tion of Labor.* The Catholic majority inthe American Federation 


of Labor was also a factor.* For similar reasons union groups 


refused to participate in the Communist controlled political 


organizations. Industrial unionism may also have been retarded 


by the linking of it with Communist propaganda.- 


The problem here is that of boring within in order to 


advance a more leftist policy without becoming accommodated. 


The accommodation could take place in two ways, the first of 
which would be for the leftist group to adopt pure and simple 


trade unionism as an economic base. Education along 


1 No such , secondary” reasons may have been a apparent to "Fed- 
eration" leaders, The statements we have made are based upon 


Lorwin, AFL, 203. The fear of Communism, the results of the 
Palmer raids, and the anti-Communist atmosphere in general 
may have been sufficient in themselves to have caused the 
action by the "parent" labor body. 


2 Perlman, TLM, 169. 
3° Perlman and Taft, HLUS, 538 ff. 


l Some compromise must be made by the group boring from with- 
in. "When their principles forbid them to cooperate with 
other. groups on practical matters, they must strive for 
absolute control. Then they lack the resilience and 
adaptation that are prerequisite and indispensable in or- 
ganizations dealing with the daily routine affairs of life. 
Automatically they either vanish or are transformed into 
propaganda sects." Saposs, LWU, 79. 
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socialist lines could proceed so long as the main economic 


base were not disturbed. This was essentially the approach 


of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. It was the 


general policy of right-wing Socialism. The second method 


was that of the left-wing Socialist group. This policy was 


to maintain an ideological purity while working within the 


trade unions for immediate gains. In this sense the doctrine 


is kept pure. But the day to day problems and attitudinal 


affinities with more conservative labor leaders brings about 


an order within the main body. Another tendency which is 


akin to none of these is the ideological purity of the 
separatist Socialist Labor Party which withdraws from trade 


union action in order to maintain the purity of such doc- 


trine. The "pure" approach of Communism is not of that 
variety. 
Communism proceeds from the idea of the "true" 
church” and the "true" proletariat. The revolution must be 
done by the unskilled workers led by the vanguard of the work- 
ing class, or the militant minority. The Communists be- 
lieved that they had replaced the Socialists as that vanguard? 
when they had become the rallying center for opposition 
tactics within the Federation. The leadership of the 


1 "Church" is not used here in the sense of ecclesia or 
"church" type. 


2 Hoxie, TUUS, 169. 3 Bimba, HAWC, 315. 
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"revolution" had passed into their hands. They pointed to 


themselves in the middle "twenties" as the true carriers of 


the gospel of the revolutionary Marxists traditions.~ 


According to their thinking, they were even purer than the 


Communist Labor Party. They were deportable from the capi- 


talist dominated country; the Communist Labor Party members 


2 
were not. So runs the argument of this particular group. 


A kind of sectarian attitude is apparent in this psychology 


of persecution. The anti-legal position was one indication 


of their purer sectarianism. In this sense of being the 


pure or "true" group there is a parallel to the considered 


"subversive" Munzer group of the Anabaptists.> Both these 


particular Anabaptists and the Communists believed in more 
violent methods than simple reform. Both believed in Commu- 
nism of a sort. The Anabaptists believed that the true 
shank was composed only of believers.” We have indicated 
that in the belief in the militant minority there is the 
basis for a future dual morality in the "church" (ecclesia) 


type association. 


Perlman and Taft, HLUS, 543. 
Perlman and Taft, HLUS, 424. 
Smithson, TA, 40-48. 

The “ecclesia" is not meant here. 


Smithson, TA, 121-137. 
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But the concept of the Communists is not a withdrawal 


1 
from unionism. There is a dependence upon keeping pure 


through the nuclei within the union and through reading of 


the "word." A tactical impurity is assumed to be necessary. 


But there is a difference from the day to day accommodation 


of the usual trade unionist. To the Communist within the 


"day-to-day" unionism there is a historical purpose related 


to the development of the revolution. There is an ultimate 


meaning to the struggles for better conditions. In this 


working relationship there is participation in the world 


from the point of view of a world yet to come.* There is a 


maximum tension with the world from the point of view of 


another world.” The whole ambivalence of Communism in the 
labor movement is involved in the problem as to whether the 
revolution has or has not happened. In other words, the 
eschatology of the Communist depended upon whether he was 
defending the revolution which has happened in Russia, or 
whether: he was seeking to augment the coming revolution in 


Mabhes: ” Withdrawal is never complete from unionism, but 


1 There is participation, but a rigidly defined participa- 
tion from a purist concept of correctness. 


2 Cf. Bimba, HAWC, 287. 


3 Weber, (ROC), differentiates western religion from that 
of Taoism and Confucianism by the use of this type of 
analysis which we are using. 


E.g+-, a spokesman for the Communist party in the early 


| a 
withdrawal from certain unions which represent the world-to- 


be-destroyed is dictated when the Communist eschatology 


emphasizes the need for a coming revolution in America. When 


the need to defend the "has happened" order of Russia, there 


is a tendency toward the united front. In all of the posi- 


tion there is never a release from the concept of the 


vanguard of the working class, the true church.~ The Commu- 


nists are the "most advanced, the most class conscious 


revolutionary section" of the labor movement, according to 


this view.* The revolution brought about solely by a minor- 


ity is not what is meant, for the workers as a whole will 


engage in the struggle. But they must be led by the special 
3 


class of leaders. 


There may be some tendency to see the eschatology of 
Anarchists, Socialists, and Communists as the sane," But 
there is a tremendous difference between the eschatological 
position of the gradual or accommodated Socialist, the Anar- 


chist, and the apocalypticism of the Leninist Communist at 


part of 1935 attack the "Wagner" Act. Later on the 
Communists supported the Act. The changed international 
situation called for a new trade union position. Cf. 
Hearings S. 1959 (1935), 1973. 


Ecclesia is not the meaning indicated here. | 
Bimba, HAWC, 288. 
Laidler, HST, 182. 


Burnham, MR, 38, apparently fails to distinguish these 
points of view. 
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the point of the "about to happen." The difference lies 
at the point of Lenin's finely drawn distinction.“ As far 
as the Communists are concerned, the capitalist political 
apparatus must be destroyed by the workers' revolution before 
the "withering away" of the workers' state can begin. The 
differences in the eschatology are reflected in the reasons 
\ for and employment of different tactics within the trade 
union movement. The Communist tactic is determined by his 
non-gradualist position. That the eschatologies of the 
groups differ is reflected to some extent in the intense 
hostilities between the various types of radicals. 

The left movement in labor has been characterized by 
the tendency to schism which is the way of sectarianism. 
The Communists have been "at war" with the Industrial Workers 
of the World ,> the Socialist Party, the militant conserva- 
tives,” the Amalgamated Clothing Workers Socialist groups, 
the Mine Workers,‘ and a host of groups within the Party. 


1 Tillich, PE, 36 f. uses the phrase “about to happen" to 
distinguish the sect and the "church." 


2 Lenin, SAR. 

3 Gambs, DIWW, 96. 

4, Bimba, HAWC, 261 ff. and 283. 

5 Perlman and Taft, HLUS, 558; Galenson, RUUS, 9f. 


6 Zaretz, ACWA, 251 f. and 258 ff.; Perlman and Taft, 
HLUS, 554; and Bimba, HAWC, 341. 


Lorwin, AFL, 267 f. 
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The latter were the Ruthenberg group,” the Lovestone group, 


and the Trotskyist divisions: to mention main "deviations." 


In this preliminary settion we have been dealing with 


some of the special characteristics of Communism within the 


labor movement. We have dealt more with tactics than with 


ideologies and institutions. The contract and similar 


institutions were seen as means by the Communists. The 


tactics are more important, for these characterize the 


group more accurately. The world was rationized with a 


view to making it serve the ends of the historical process, 


similar to the manner in which Calvinism sought to use the 


world for the glory of God.” The participation in the world 


from a rigid perspective entailed the employment of flexible 


tactics in this period as in the later participation in the 


Perlman and Taft, HLUS, 426; Lorwin, AFL, 259 f. 


Bimba, HAWC, 332. 
Lorwin, AFL, 271. 


We have used the term "Communist" to mean the majority 
section of the Communist Party of the United States, al- 
though what was that majority section was at times in 
doubt. Perhaps the reference in this period of time 
would be more correct if we said that "Communist" in the 
main discussion above referred in most instances to the 
Foster group within the Party. The reason for this choice 
of terms is obviously that the other groups were known by 
the name of a particular man who led the schism or by 
such terms as "left opposition" etc. Though these latter 
groups were also "Communist," they were recognizable also 
by special appellations which tended to designate their 
particular kind of Communi si. 


Weber, PESC. 
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Congress of Industrial Organizations. But in this early 


time the Communists had not achieved the ability to hold 


workers in permanent organizations.~ 


‘The question arises, however, as to how the culture 


affected the Communist position. First of all, it may be 


said that in this period there was a lack of success of both 


the Communist rival union and the boring from within tactics. 


Rival unionism by the Communists failed because of the 


strength of the cultural forces upon labor organizations. 


The lack of permanency of sectarian attitudes in the nation 


meant that Communists could arouse workers, but failed to 


hold them in the face of other centers of power. The "state," 


the economic system and strong ideologies of "participation" 


hindered the Communists. The boring from within tactics 


failed because of the determination of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor leaders to find a pattern of participation in 
national life. The Communists could not be tolerated 
because their presence made it difficult for the American 
Federation of Labor to achieve its assumed role in American 
life. The participation of the American Federation of Labor 


was on the basis of the prevailing mores of capitalism.” The 


1 lLorwin, AFL, 270. 


2 These mores included an emphasis upon middle class virtues 
of thrift, honesty, and sobriety, which the Machiavell- 
ianism of the Communists replaced. The Communists broke 
with this morality and established their own peculiar brand. 
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play of world forces had their effect upon the Communist posi- 
tion within the labor movement, and in their case were no doubt 
decisive in the changes in tactics. But even the changing 
tactical patterns of the Communists failed. The situation was 
dominated by American ideologies like partnership, participa- 
tion, laissez faire, and the destiny of the nation, to mention 
a few. In terms of benefits already achieved, Communism 
lacked meaning to Americans. For example, the Communist doc- 
trine of the state was unacceptable. These are a few considera- 
tions involved in a characterization of Communism in labor in 


this period. 


- Socialist developments in the unions. As we deal with 


the Socialist group in the trade unions, we desire particu- 
larly to trace the development of the "order within the 
American Federation of Labor. After the McNamara trial, most 
of the socialists turned against the advocates and practi- 
tioners of " dynamite"- as a means of bringing about the 
Socialist state. Up to World War I the Socialist boring 

from within the American Federation of Labor was somewhat 
aggressive. Internal dissension in Socialist ranks developed. 
The differences on the war are an example of one cause. Those 


who took the anti-war position were in need of support. 


1 Cf. Brooks, LCSO, 11. We neglect for the moment the 


failure of the Communists to hold workers in unions be- 
cause of inadequate organizational and business methods. 


Adamic, D, 21. 
Wine 
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They were aware of their isolation. There was a tendency 
to lessen the attacks upon conservative labor leaders. A 
supporting class must aid the ascetic discipline, which 
could not continue without the aid of those who could not 
accept the more complete rigorism. This tendency is typi- 
cal of asceticism's life within the "church" type organiza- 
tion. There is a fundamental difference between "schismatic 
organization within the sanke** and the tendency of the order 
in the larger body to get along with the parent group. The 
schismatic groups are attitudinally more hostile than the 
accommodating "sect." 

The whole position of the Socialist Party group on 
the war is not easy to describe. We are not dealing here 
with the Socialist Labor Party, but with the main body of the 
Socialist Party itself. In 1917 the group opposed the entry 
of the United States into war.> But soon this apparently 
united stand was broken by the October Revolution in Suseda.” 
The issue was a divisive one. The hostility between those 
who took different positions on the issue was characteristic 


of sectarian groups. 


Saposs, LWU, 36 f. 
Saposs, LWU, +3. 
Schlesinger, RMA, 290 f. 
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Perlman and Taft, HLUS, 422 f. 
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After the war in the demand for an independent poli- 

tical party and in the attempted “reorganization" of the 

United Mine Workers, the left wing of the then main body of 


1 showed further signs of sectarianism. 


the Socialist Party 
But the Socialists by the middle of the "twenties" 
were committed to a policy of not antagonizing conservative 
leaders. Good will, mutual esteem and non-agression charac- 
terized the order's attitudes.~ The hatred of the Communist 
group was one of the reasons for suspension of criticism of 
the labor leaders. Here again is an indication of the accon- 
nodative process of the “order.” It was not until after the 
Socialist Party had declined from 25,000 in 1925 to 10,000 
in 1930 that a more leftist group in the party desired to 
"restore the influence" of the Socialists in the trade unions 


L 


by a more militant policy. To some extent the Socialists 
in 1929 had taken over the boring from within tactic after 
the Communists had abandoned it. In this procedure they 


worked against the National Civic Federation and, in a sense 


1 This left wing of the Socialist Party is to be distin- 
guished from the Socialist Labor Party, the Communist 
group who had been previously "a left wing," and the main 
tendency of the Socialist Party, which to the right wing 
group like Hillman and others, appeared to be "left." 


2 Perlman and Taft, HLUS, 525-537; Lorwin, AFL, 265-269. 
3 Saposs, LWU, +7. 
Lorwin, AFL, 263 f. 
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therefore, opposed the main tendencies toward accommodation 


in the American Federation of Labor. They worked for such 


things as cooperatives, social insurance, and the recognition 


of Russia.” But the defeat of the resolution on the prole- 


tarian dictatorship in 1920° and the Socialist "non- 


hostility" policy of 1925 apparently differentiated the 


boring from within from the Communist type action. The 


Socialists, unlike the Communists, had no foreign power as 


their frame of reference. The leaders of the American Federa- 


tion of Labor had to some extent ameliorated their hostility 


to the Socialists. For example, Gompers had attacked 


Socialists, but William Green abandoned this policy in the 


American Federationist. He continued to attack the Indus- 


trial Workers of the World and the Communists.2 In 1919 the 
bulk of the Socialists had supported the position of 
denseves” In 1924 the American Federation of Labor was 
moving in the direction of independent political action, 
the goal of the Socialists in the trade unions. A basis of 
understanding was developing. 

In the same period of time, the right wing Socialists 


influential in the needle trades unions pursued a policy of 


1 Perlman and Taft, HLUS, 560. 
2 Perlman and Taft, HLUS, +25. 


3 Saposs, LWU, 46. 4 Saposs, LWU, 38. 
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cooperation with management and business. The successful 


Amalgamated banking was rationalized by the statements to 


the workers that these banks were to “advance the class 


struggle." Nevertheless, partnership with business began 


to develop in the period. The Amalgamated Clothing Workers 


in particular had been interested in business stability. 


For example, this socialistic union reduced costs and inm- 


proved efficiency. The union gave financial assistance and 


advice to employers.* The "revolutionary principle" or 


ideology served as a cohesive device within the union, but 
did not act as a complete deterrent from dealing with em-_ 
ployers.> In this sense there was a more or less complete 
difference from the Industrial Workers of the World type. 

As a result, the class antagonisms of 191% had changed by 

1923. 
these unions.” The Amalgamated actually took the lead in the 


Arbitration of disputes was invoked extensively by 


union-management sdubea tion.” Without the support of the 
American Federation of Labor it apparently needed to neutral- 


ize certain centers of power such as the employing groups. 


Minton and Stuart, MWLL. 

Perlman and Taft, HLUS, 587 f. 

Saposs, LWU, 149; and Beard, AIM, 220 f. 
Harris, AL, 336. 


Zaretz, ACWA, 221. 
Brooks, WIO, 190. Chief Justice Hughes paid tribute to 
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The needle trades unions were close to the "public." 
Their employers were small and their reliance upon public ~ 
fashion was great. Accordingly, the use of enlightened 
“ public opinion could be a method of organization. Manufac- 
turers could be influenced by the public. For example, 
"Golden Rule" Nash was placed in an awkward position in the 
"public eye."4 By the nature of this relationship a type 
of unionism was being developed presaging the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations in industries which were close to 
the public. Two examples of union policy are given: the 
fight with the Communists in the middle of the "twenties"* 
and the statement that the unions could not abolish capital- 
ism.? These aided the union in its relationships with the 
public. Finally, the 1929 policy of lending money to en- 
ployers* who met certain conditions, saved jobs for workers. 
It also assured employers and the "public" that under certain 
conditions the unions could be partners in the business of 
the nation. This meant that the doctrine of partnership 


was already a fact in industry with employers who met the 


this record of peaceful cooperation and harmony which 
was largely due to the efforts of the union. The Presi- 
dent of the New York Clothing Manufacturers Exchange 

did likewise. Cf. Lester, EL, 835. 


1 Zaretz, ACWA, 144. 3 Madison, ALL, 349. 
4 Zaretz, ACWA, 276. 


Ginzberg, TLL, 80. 


2 
conditions of that partnership. The ousting of the Commu- 
nist sect-like group was a necessity for this relationship, 
just as in the case of the American Federation of Labor, 
which shed itself of sectarian implications. The implica- 
tions of hostility to the "bases of society" appareritly had 
to be placated, if the union was to assume this new role. 
By a gradual approach and "education" the right wing Social- 
ists within the organization were won over to this new 


position. Jacob Potofsky, the President of the Amalgamated 


Clothing Workers stated that in the early days the exiled 


Socialists did not know "how to work."* By a process of day 
to day education the right wing Socialist group learned how. 
to function within the culture of capitalism. 

The union leadership was able to accomplish this 
rationalized or constructive unionism involving the "harness- 


e by working 


ing" of the Russian revolutionary tendencies 
with and understanding the psychology of the Jewish community 
of exiles. Primary in this rationalization was the use of 
certain participative ideologies dealing with employers and 
workers. Central to the whole idea was the notion that if. 


the union were to serve its membership it must participate in 


the management of industry.> By this means the union was able 


l Zaretz, ACWA. 
2 Perlman and Taft, HLUS, 314. 3 Madison, ALL. 
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to check its members who desired to make labor's state the 
whole nation.+ Out of the doctrine of partnership in indus- 
try began to emerge the notion of participation in the 
"community" as a whole. We believe that the religious 
dissenting revivalistic tradition, including the doctrine of 
comprehensivism,~ was also a part of the "American" pattern 
of thought. The doctrine of laissez faire apparently also 
spread the notion of "live and let live." As long as the 
union accepted the main bases of culture it could be "Left 
alone" to grow. Once the union had granted the notion that 
the organization could not abolish capitalism, the idea of 
its partial acceptance by others was not difficult. In this 
sense these ideologies seemed to be somewhat comparable to 
that of the relative natural law in early Christianity. 
Partly perhaps because of the connections to Judaic moral- 
ity, the Socialist union was able to reduce costs through 
the efficiency of "well-disposed" verhenes” The Industrial 
Workers of the World position on sabotage was thus reversed 
by a union with a revolutionary tradition. Likeul.eo. the 
approach of the Industrial Workers of the World toward 


1 Brooks, LCSO, ll. . 


2 This idea of “comprehensivism" came from Horace Bushnell. 
It assumed that different sects had a part of the truth. 


Perlman and Taft, HLUS, 587. 
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management was different from the denand of the needle trades 
unions to participate in management. The Industrial Workers 
of the World demand for a voice in industrial government was 
characterized by an hostility, a completeness, a withdrawal. 
The Industrial Workers of the World wanted to force manage- 

ment to “its knees." For example, management would have to 
get its orders on how to "run the business" from a posted 
List of procedures on a bulletin board located in the union 
hall. The Socialist influenced unions participated as 
time went on, not so much from the sense of outraged justice, 
but from a sense of "constructive" interest in the success 
of business enterprise under the prevailing economic system. 
This policy was in line with the gradual approach and is 
related to the "church-type" tendency to moralize the world. 
Class consciousness tended to be replaced by industry con- 
sciousness.* 

In this chapter we have attempted to analyze certain 
aspects of the American cultural framework for the period of 
1914-1932. We related the material to our previous descrip- 
tions. We then added the influence of the labor movement 
itself as a cultural influence. We attempted to describe 


tendencies toward conformity in the twentieth century. We 


1 Brissenden, IWW. 


2 Minton and Stuart, MWLL, 235. 
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described the reaction after the war and its tendency to 


efteet—iabes. We finally described the trend to "welfare 
capitalism," "normalcy," and prosperity. 

We then discussed the labor association in relation 
to the theory of associations. Then came the description 
of the American Federation of Labor itself in the new situ- 
ation after the war. We suggested that labor organizational 
types differed sharply in this period. There was a latent 
sectarianism within the American Federation of Labor. Im- 
portant factors making for accommodation were described. 
The American Federation of Labor type was not characterized 
as "sect" or "church." 
The Industrial Workers of the World were seen to 
decline, because of their lack of an adjustment to the pre- 
vailing culture. Their industrial organization would seem 
to have been fitted for the developing industrialism of the 
twentieth pentaury. But the ideological counterparts of 
Industrial Workers of the World "industrialism" and their 
peculiar sectarian approach to the problem of industrial 
government were characterized by withdrawal and hostility. 
There was little possibility of accommodation to a rapidly 
changing "world." The failure to compromise on contract 
signing left the organization bereft of an economic base in 
in a culture which was emphasizing substance and enjoyment. 


The group lacked a positive ideology which could be useful 


in rationalizing the "world." The interest in technocracy 


by some members of the Industrial Workers of the World and 


the defection of others to another politically oriented 


sectarian group in the Communist movement helped to account 


for the decline of the modern sect movement. The movement 


was seen as fairly well adapted to the sect typology of 


Ernst Troeltsch. The Industrial Workers of the World group 


illustrates Yinger's thesis on religion in the struggle for 
i 


power. 


The development of a new type of group in the Commu- 


nist movement was described. The presence of such a group 


within the American Federation of Labor made labor's role in 


America more precarious. The existence of a group unfriendly 
to the closely held values of cultural capitalism was "in- 
possible." “The toleration of the group would have tended to 
place the Federation of Labor unions "outside," and this is 
what they sought most earnestly to aeuda.” 

The purist idea\of the "true proletariat" was related 
to similar tendencies in religious sectarianism. The idea 
does not involve withdrawal from the world, but active parti- 
cipation in it from the point of view of another Nworld."> 


1 Yinger, RSP. 
2 lLorwin's thesis in AFL is important to our conclusions. 


3 Weber's thesis in ROC is somewhat descriptive of the 
Communist activity in the "world." The other "world" 
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The tensions with the present capitalistically based cultur- 
al standards are maximized. The expressions of these maxi- 
mum differences are subject to the rigid tactical discipline 
of the sect. Later it will be seen how certain aspects of 
-the culture are forcefully “annexed" as a means of defeating 
the main centers of support for the culture. Instead of 
maximum open tension with the cultural heritage, as in the 
Industrial Workers of the World sect, or the genuine assimi- 
lation of the main bases of the culture as in the American 
Federation of Labor, the Communist sectarianism maximized 
the tension with the "world" by tactically appearing to have 
assimilated the supports of culture. 

But this development was not yet so pronounced in this 
present period as it was later. The techniques were not yet 
refined and the orientation to an already “happened" revolu- 
tion did not at this present period dictate the later united 
front policy. In the "twenties" period there wan SAd any- 
thing, a tendency to greater hostility than that later 
exhibited at least. In the "twenties" we observed antagon- 
istic dual unionism and also divisive opposition tactics 
within existing unions. The opposition tactic was aimed to 


divorce the "masses" or the "rank and file" from the leader- 


ship of groups like those in the American Federation of 


however, is not necessarily a supernatural one, but an 
already existing Soviet Union. 
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Labor. 


‘The main section of the Socialist Party in the period 


under discussion arrived at an "understanding" with the 

American Federation of Labor. This relationship was likened 
to an “order" within the larger body. It was not an "order" 
within a societally co-terminous "church" as such, but began 
to be an "order" or sect within a part of the totality of 


the nation. . 

The right wing Socialists in the needle trades unions, 
particularly, were at more or less variance with the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World sectarian position. Interested 
in sharing management but opposed to divorce from efficiency, 
the group represented the polar type from the Industrial 
Workers of the World hostility to contracts, practice of 
sabotage, and the demand for complete control of industry. 

We have dealt with certain aspects of the American 
labor movement from 1914 to 1932. We attempted to describe 
chosen organizations from the viewpoint of Troeltsch's 


typology of religion. 


CHAPTER V 
THE EFFECT OF NEW DEVELOPMENTS UPON LABOR ORGANIZATIONS, 
1933-1940 ss 


1. THE DEPRESSION AND THE STATE 


During this short period of time with which we are now 


concerned, two main developments took place. The first of 


these was the Great Depression and its consequent effect upon 


the minds of American workers. At the same time, an impor- 


tant development in government took place, commonly known as 


the "New Deal." The depression cut the ground from basic 


values of the Gilded Age and the philosophy of business.~ 


The value system which had been built around the business 


hero, laissez faire, and free enterprise was no longer 


able to provide "substance and enjoyment.” The 1920 
period appeared to be a trend away from Socialism, in the 
labor movement as well as in other developments.* Now, after 


the beginning of the Great Depression there was a shift to 


1 Destler, AR, 31, traces the "New Deal" back into the 
Nineteenth century. Adamic, MA, 315, suggests that it 
began in the twentieth. At any rate the New Deal was a 
combination of the Wilsonian "new freedom," Roosevelt- 
Progressivism's "new nationalism," and other elements. 
Goldman, RWD, 328-376. 


2 Mills, NMP, 183.. 


planning involving business, government, and labor.” Laissez 
faire was replaced by conscious direction of economic activ- 


ity. In this sphere the state assumed a new role. 


more. The National Industrial Recovery Act was based on the 
idea of joint participation in "recovery" of the nation.* 

The "Wagner" Act was likewise built upon the notion of the 
partnership of labor and capital. The source of the ideology 
had been business.> But the partnership basis of the Wagner 
Act had come from ideas presented by labor and students of 
labor cau,” The particular twist to the argument assumed a 
prevailing inequality before the law. Now, with the passages 
of these two measures and the Norris LaGuardia anti- 
injunction law, labor's “world” had changed. No better ex- 
ample perhaps is available tink: thes drive to organize the 
steel industry. In this drive, as in others, the unions 

made full use of the idea that there was now no reason for 


fear. The workers were told that the "government" was behind 


them. 
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The ideology of partnership was influential once 


With some of the workers the "myth of prosperity" 
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Gabriel, MCAH, 186; Burnham, MR, 201, and Harris, AL, 98. 


Minton and Stuart, MWLL, 75. 
Huberman, Art.(1939). 
Hearings (on S. 1958) (1935). 
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B sree: to live on as a "cultural hangover.*” "Success 


story injections" still had their effect.* Also, the hos- 


tility to the newer labor organizations particularly has 


been described by the LaFollette "Civil Liberties" investi- 
3 


| sat and by students of labor. In addition to this direct 


attack upon labor organizations there was the drive for 


‘peaponsible walonten.** Incorporation of unions was urged 


vociferously. "Responsibility" was urged upon labor in 


spite of the growing trend toward contract observance. 


Some of the employer hostility and press campaigns, how- 


ever, only strengthened labor's opposition. 


The literature of revolt and the developments in reli- 


gion served to strengthen a questioning of old ideologies. 


Pessimism and realism in literature led to the rejection of 


1 Corey, DAC, 23. 


2 For the strength of the "folklore of capitals si Cf. 
Harris, AL, 429; Arnold, FC, 36-48; and Mills, \NMP, 271. 


3 #&E.g., Clark and Simon, LMA, 82; Adamic, MA, 306; and 
Harris, AL, 415. 


4 For material on this issue, Cf. Harris, AL, 416; Mills, 
NMP, 149; and Walsh, CIO, 191. 


5 Ginzberg, LL, 75; and Harris, AL, 418. Legal incorpora- 
tion, a business method of shifting responsibility was 
urged upon labor ostensibly to secure responsibility. 


6 Cole, Art.(1951)3; Clark and Simon, LMA; and Boulding, 
OR, 107. 
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old symbols.~ The "social gospel" of religion had its 
effect. _ = — 


Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish groups gave positive 


support to labor organization during this period. Attend- 


ance at labor conventions, the offering of pulpits, the 


activities of the Religion and Labor Foundation, the supply- 


ing of personnel, the interpretation of labor aims to the 


"public," the work on legislation, and the help with arbi- 


tration proceedings are examples of what was done by these 


bodies.- labor education was another field in which minis- 


ters and priests aided the labor movement. 


These and other developments helped to create a new 


"climate." There was a comparative readiness to accept new 


y) 


experiments in government sponsored planning” and direction 


1 Mills, NMP, 273; curti, GAT, 719; and Schlesinger, RMA, 
391. 


2 Adamic, MA, 303. Cf., however, references such as the 
following which indicate the conservatism of native 
Protestantism:: Walsh, CIO, 79-82; Howe and Widick, UWR, 
93; Arnold, FC, 33; and Sinclair, FK, 96. The latter 
reference gives an indication of.worker attitudes in 
this respect. 


3 The Proceedings of the Conventions give indications of 
these activities. See PAFL and PCIO for the years 
involved. 


4 The New Haven Labor College, for example, and the work of 
the Industrial Relations Department of the YWCA are de- 
scribed by Starr, WET. The ACTU sessions of the Catholic 
church are also described. | ; 


5 The Catholic educational policies favored more "volun- 
tary" action with less government interference. 
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of economic life. The depression and its effects upon value 


systems opened the way for governmental developments of some 


importance in the field of labor organization. 


II. NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN LABOR 


The demands of labor and other forces had apparently 


changed the total "world" or culture. Security began to 


1 
replace acquisition as a “national neurosis." In this age 


of dissolution the "era of laissez faire" had apparently 


2 
passed. The demands of the Industrial Workers of the 


World for worker control and the cooperative policies of 


"constructive unions" already had affected laissez faire 


individualism. Now "newer nationalism" allowed an increased 
role of both labor and government in the life of the nation.> 

The membership of labor unions PO and the type > 
of organization A The new industrial union differed 
in psychology as well as in structure with the old craft 


unions. Growth was at first based on an intense hostility 


to business, but the pattern of hostility did not maintain 


Harris, AL, 430. 
Curti, GAT, 733; and Cochran and Miller, AOE, 326. 
Burnham, MR. 
Harris, LOW, 208; and Mills, NMP, 53. 

Mills, NMP, 59 f. 
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itself. The hostility was related to immediate issues, some 
of which were solved by changes in the role of the state. 
The cultural milieu had a powerful effect on hostile atti- 
tudes in labor. The "world" had changed to one more favor- 
able to labor organization. The effect of labor in helping 
to create the change had been considerable. In turn the 
changed culture resulted in a new rilasivashis of labor to 


the "world." 


Sect and "church" tendencies in the Congress of 
industrial Organizations.+ When we turn from a short dis- 
cussion of the changes in culture to the growth of the 
Committee or Congress of Industrial Organizations, especi- 
ally in the period subsequent to 1935, we discover certain 
sectarian tendencies. The difficulty of settine up a 
typology for the organization as a whole is due to the varied 
character of the organization. There were large inter- 
nationals and small unions. There were unions like the 
United Mine Workers and there were small local unions of. 
grave diggers. There were unions with a tradition of busi- 
ness unionism and those with traditions of Socialist 


dominated unions attempting to participate in management. 


1 We use "Congress" of Industrial Organizations. Actually, 
the organization started out as a' 


committee." 
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There were "established" unions, and on the other hand, 


unions like those in the field of automobile production. 


In an attempt to apply a typological formula, perhaps 


the best thet can be done is to list certain sectarian and 


non-sectarian tendencies within the Yev The 


Congress of Industrial Organizations was not one entity, 


but a composite of many entities. 


Perhaps one indication of sectarianism in the Congress 


of Industrial Organizations in its early years was the so- 


1 
called spontaneous strike. As late as 1946 the "quickie" 


was used, but by then it was an organized method in contract 
negotiations. In the first years of the "sit downs," how- 
ever, these were more spontaneous. They were the "vanguards 
of unionism" rather than the actions of those already organi- 
zed. These sit-down strikes were used at times against the 
union as much as the employer, and were sometimes looked upon 
askance by labor ey In this type of strike the group 
tended to impose its own discipline. For example, there were 


often rules against liquor and smoking. Entertainment was 


Often this strike was called the "quickie." 


Howe and Widick, UWR, 54-68; Boulding, OR, 95; and 
Harris, AL, 304. 


3 Peterson, ALU, 222-224, 


4 Cf. McCabe and Lester, LSO, 107; Harris, AL, 304 ; Walsh, 
CIO, 178; and Adamic, "MA, 362 and 409. 
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limited to “clog dancing". The reasons for this discipline 


may have been merely pragmatic ones. Property considerations 


were also involved. However, the participation by the 


workers in the sit-down strike was not only felt in terms 


of numbers. Intensity of feeling and activity was height- 


ened. The question of legality was involved in this type of 


strike and it took an intense concentration upon goals to 


offset legal considerations. The ability to set the group 
apart within the plant made it possible to establish an 


esprit de corps. 


Another indication of sectarianism in the new unions 
was the attitudinal hostility to officialdom in labor. The 
story of the hostility to conservative American Federation 
of Labor leaders is an old one. It may have been due in 
part simply to rival unionism. A peculiar sectarianism may 
or may not be involved. Likewise, the hostilities of 
employers to the Congress of Industrial Organizations in 
this period through such practices as those of the Mohawk 
Valley Formule? are a familiar story. That the hostility 
of employers called forth a similar hostility and combatant 
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1 Harris, AL, 296. 


2 Howe and Widick, UWR, 6). 


3 For references to this period of hostility cf. Howe and 
Widick, UWR, 9; Harris, LCW, 11 f.; Minton and Stuart, 
MWLL, 218; etc. 
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type of labor leadership has long been known. Our task is 


to determine whether this attitudinal hostility expresses 


itself in special sectarian terms. The friendliness of the 


government and the doctrine of legal partnership of labor 


and employer had a way of qualifying sectarian hostilities. 
At first glance, the charismatic leadership of such 


leaders as the evangelistic Homer Martin, president of the 


Automobile Union, would seem to characterize the early 


2 
Congress of Industrial Organizations as sectarian. But here 


again, one would be describing certain tendencies within the 


Congress of Industrial Organizations, and not the whole 


organization. The differences in development between the 


unions in the field of automobile production and certain 
older unions were somewhat iekeian.> The use of mass 
picketing involving unpaid "lay" Veadesahin’ is another in- 
dication of a coincidence with the sect type organization. 
But one must be careful not to assume from such coincidence 
that these parallel developments are either completely or 
exclusively sect type characteristics. ee 


The factionalism of the early Congress of Industrial 


1 Golden and Ruttenberg, LID, Intro., xii. 


Howe and Widick, UWR, 70; Mills, NMP, a and Walsh, C10, 
137- 


3 Golden and Ruttenberg, DID, 114 f. 
Brooks, WLO, 106. 
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Silbediations” is again an indication of a parallel to 
sectarianism. But the problem is not yet solved concerning 
our characterization. Even the "alienation" of workers from 
old habits and mores is open to some seesti ou.* The point 
is that the newer techniques of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations were engaged in for old reasons. Thus indus- 
trial unionism was not now at complete variance with the 
system of private PPOPSELY-s The tendency to use dramatic 
tactical devices and organizational techniques for support 
of already won legal enactment was quite apparent. For ex- 


3 through the law, and not 


ample, the demand for recognition 
in opposition to it is an indication of other than a sect- 

arian approach. The strikes were looked upon by leaders and 
members as support of the law. The Industrial Workers of the 
World strikes had been oriented to the new society, often in 


defiance of existing law and order. The Congress of .Indus- 


trial Organizations recognition strikes were theoretically 


for the purposes of achieving in actuality what the law 


1 Harbison and Dubin, PUMR, 26; and Howe and Widick, UWR, 
0. 


2 Sinclair, FK, especially 80-106 suggests this alienation 
from "moorings." 


3 Peterson, ALU, 30. Three-fourths of time lost during 


the 1937 strikes was over this issue of recognition, \_y 
after the law had been passed providing for recognition 
of the chosen union as bargaining agent. 


granted in theory. . 

What was different, however, from the older type of 
araft union was the intensity of hostility, and the deep 
devotion to the "cause" in the newer unions. The problem 


arises, however, as to whether this newer intensity was 


es 


augmented or channelized by the Congress of Industrial Organi- 


zations. When there is a widespread attitude, there is apt 


to develop an institution to meet the situation. But the 
institution may either channelize existing attitudes or 
actually increase the intensity of the existing attituie.~ 
There arises the question as to whether a union may 
be comparable to a denomination with a highly organized 
structure and a sectarian ethos. Perhaps the issue may be 
clarified by endeavoring to compare Congress of Industrial 
Organizations sectarian tendencies with Methodist sectar- 
tention.” Both groups had a high degree of organization. 


Both groups were distinguished more by energy than by 


1 Newcomb, Art.(1939). 


2 A problem here would be to discover which period had more 


parallels, i.e., the period before 1791, the period of 


L791 to 1850 or the period of 1850 to the present. These 


periods refer to Methodism and its changes. Again, the 


comparison might be made to the English Methodists rather 
than to those of America. The unions in England may have 


been patterned after the Methodist "Societies." 
Wearmouth, MWCM. In America Methodism wears a different 
garment woven here.--McConnell, HAEC, Intro. Methodism 
here tends to be middle class. 
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doctrine. In respect to doctrine the American Federation of 


Labor's denial of ultimate ends may have been close to 


Methodism. But the enthusiastic energy expended by the 


Congress of Industrial Organization unions and by Methodists 


Was comparable. 


The differences between Methodism and the Congress of 


Industrial Organization in this early period also present 


themselves. Methodism in America was middle class in char- 


acter. For instance, Methodism did not particularly appeal 


to the manual laborer from southern Burope.e. A comparison 


of the two associations might be concerned with the ethics 


of card playing, theater going, and dancing. The zeal for 


travelling, and for singing might also be comparable. Dis- 


ciplinary standards could be compared to labor disciplines, 


as well as the pronouncements of comparable conferences.~ 
Again, the strong aristocratic features of early Methodism 
and the lack of lay leadership in Sonfesensas” should be 
noted. Moreover, the modifications of Methodism to the 
American environment should be mentioned. Finally, the 
class and racial differentiation in Methodism? should be 


contrasted with the treatment of lower class and Negro workers 


1 Williams, SAM, refers to the pronouncements and standards. 
2 Niebuhr, SSD, 173. 


3. See Niebuhr, SSD, 78-104 and 236 for denominational 
differentiation along class and racial lines. 
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in the Congress of Industrial Organizations. The Congress 


of Industrial Organizations has no "Central Jurisdiction." 


These and other considerations are sufficient to 


indicate that this sort of comparison goes beyond the 


limitations of this study. At the same time, it is already — 


indicated that a comparison between a particular denomina- 


tion and the Congress of Industrial Organizations in this 


period gives evidences of great contrast. 


In the history of the Congress of Industrial Organi- 


zations in the late 1930 period, recognition was accompanied 


by a tendency to return to old ideas. For instance, there 


was the partnership ideology.* The new unions desired a 


place in the economy of America.” Again, in the process of 


development the preaching of democracy was accompanied by 

as little or as much practice as the occasion demanded. 

The basis of the organizational drive was an example of this 
assertion. The actions of John L. Lewis particularly and 

of others who led the organizational drives are well known. 
These actions were perhaps characterized more by direction 


than by considerations of consent along the lines In these 


McKelvey, AATP, 125. 
Seidman, ALDR, 3. 
Walsh, CIO, 164 f. 
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Consent came in\ when the National Labor Relations Board 
held an election. 
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and other policies unions followed business practices. Con- 


tributions to organizational drives were set aside as sound 


| | | 
investments. The unions moved quickly away from sectarian- 


ism in these respects. They moved toward "responsibility," 


a business goal. 


There was some difference about the rigidity with 


which the doctrine of the sacred contract was held by the 


steel unions and by those in the auto industey.- Sone” may 


see this as a sign of youth rather than an outright break 


with the system of contract observance. Older union tradi- 


tions made themselves felt with increasing effectiveness in 


those old American Federation of Labor union bodies who were 


to continue “in business" under the new Committee for 
Industrial Organization. Likewise the newly created Congress 
of Industrial Organization unions increasingly tended toward 
contract observance. 

The question of managerial authority had been raised 


in such a fashion as to necessitate a fuller discussion 


1 Cf. Brooks, WLO, 252; Howe and Widick, UWR, 76; Madison, 
ALL, 313 and 442; Walsh, CIO, 69 and 1473; and Ginzberg, 
LL, 79 and 176. 


2 Howe and Widick, UWR, 112; and Adamic, MA, 401. 
3 Cf. Madison, ALL, 318, with Howe and Widick, UWR, 69. 


Harris, LCW, 258; Walsh, CIO, 133; and Howe and Widick, 
UWR, 69. 


att 
below.- Nevertheless, it is important to note that the 


“accretion of influence in the business life of the nation" 


depended upon "responsible" union attitudes toward the 


problem of management.~ The Congress of Industrial Organi- 


gation efforts to have a voice in management were not to be 


confused with the demands of the Industrial Workers of the 


World. As early as 1940 certain Congress of Industrial 


Organization leadership was moving in the direction of broad 


economic sianhine.” The peculiar Industrial Workers of the 


World sectarian demand for worker control was quite differ- 


ent from this new labor development. The latter development 


was geared to patriotism and war production. 


It might seem that the new political and legal tactics 


of the Congress of Industrial Organizations could be charac- 


terized as sectarian. There was much in the political 
program which aimed at "preservation" and toxtenston" of 
already existing legal ihe Unions defended the Wagner Act 
against attacks. The rise of membership in industrial unions 
was closely dependent upon such legal benefits an Section 7A 


of the National Industrial Recovery Act, and the so-called 


Chapter Vil. 
Chamberlain, UCMC, 160-162. 


Howe and Widick, UWR, 108-110. 
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Walsh, ClO; and Harris, LCW, 102. 
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"Wagner" Act. Therefore, the unions engaged ina oraamatae 
and protective policy with regard to "gains." They did so 
with an intensity comparable to that of sectarianism. Their 
policy was to utilize legal advantages to the limit,” 

Even in this period, the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations used the legal devices to an unprecedented detves,” 
More rather than less interference by government was de- 


3 


sired.- The Congress of Industrial Organizations was ina 
sense a product of the New Deal era; it moved even in this 
period toward "integration with the state.’ While the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations sought to have its being 
in the capitalist system, it was to a changed "world" which 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations really moved. This 
was not the same as the old accommodation of the American 


Federation of Labor to the laissez faire ideologies, for the 


Congress of Industrial Organizations was born out of another 


D 


period.” The Congress of Industrial Organizations had a 


Walsh, CIO, 195. 


Walsh, CIO, 184 f. 


Harris, LCW, 98-100. In 1935 even William Green of the 
American Federation of Labor stated that labor desired 
industrial peace enforced by government.--Hearings I, &. 


1958 (1935). 
Burnham, MR, 259 f. 


5 We take issue with Harris, LOW, 90-92 here, but tend to 
agree with the analysis of the same author in another 
section of the same work. Cf. 244-46. 
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number of leaders who were Socialists.~ They were "oriented" 


in favor of political action and the use of the state for 


beneficial purposes. 


The differences between the Congress of Industrial 


Organizations and the American Federation of Labor on educa- 


tion was evidence of a tendency in the older body to support 


Older ideologies and social arrangements.“ The Congress of 


Industrial Organizations was more ready to question and 


change. But the point is that much of the Congress of “ 


Industrial Organization education was occupied with an 


already rapidly progressing re-arrangement of values in 
America. The Congress of Industrial Organization did not 
on the whole teach a sectarian ideology of overturning these 
new sOcial and economic arrangements. 

Even in the early days of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, there were evidences of accommodation. 


3 


Respectable offices,” the heritage of company unionisn, 


cooperation with manufacturers,” and even the attitude to 


1 l.e., the Reuther brothers and others in the automobile 
field, Leo Krzycki and many others in other unions. 


Brameld, Art.(1941). 
Brooks, WLO, 243 and 263. 


Walsh, ClO, 70. 
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Cooke and Murray, OLP, 247. 
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prohibition, were not signs of a sect type association. 


Communism in the unions. We turn now to a study of 


the Communists within the newer unions. The Marxist pattern 


was not a dominant one in the leadership or membership of 


these bodies.* Nevertheless, the effect upon the organi- 


zation was important. The Communist group had hoped to 


unify the labor movement under the American Federation of 


3 


Labor. But when that was not accomplished, they went into 


and were used in organizational activities of the Congress of 


Industrial Oreant vations: * In the period of the "united 


front" against Fascism, the Communists minimized criticism 


y) 


of trade union leaders” in a reversal of policy from the 


-pre-1935 period. From their point of view the Communists 
were defending the "Revolution" of Russia in a threatening 
situation. Their actions in the trade unions changed with 
the dictates of that international situation. Lewis parti- 
cularly was willing to use the radicals and the Communists 
for organizational “enn? To such men as Lewis the 
Communists were more "useful" in such a period than when the 


"establishment" had later taken place. In the concern to 


1. Dulles, LIA> 261. _ 4 Howe and Widick, UWR, 73. 
2 Crosser, IAL, 154. 5 Dulles, LIA, 289-290. 
3 Bimba, HAWC , 378. 6 Howe and Widick, UWR, 51. 
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achieve social ends, even their Machiavellianism was use- 


ful.” In this period the necessity of the Soviet Union's 
defense qualified the Communist eschatology and made their 
surface policies coincide at times with those of labor 
leaders. The Depression had a tendency to increase mili- 
tancy in the trade unions. The Communists were willing to 
cooperate on occasion with certain Socialists .> 

In some unions the expulsion of the Communists con- 
tinued. Their influence had been defeated in the American 
Federation of Labor. They were to have been expelled. As 
late as 1935, however, they were still a problem in that 
oreuaiuation:” In the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
many were eliminated in these years from positions of 


suthority.” 


From 1935 to 1940 the Communists attempted to work 
within the labor movement, notwithstanding their embarrass- 
ment because of international developments. In general, 


their approach may be compared to that of Ascetic 


Goldman, RWD, 354-360. 
Harris, LOW, 133. 


Bimba, HAWC, 379. 


The Proceedings of the American Federation of Labor 
Convention in these years indicate something of the 
issues (PAFL, 42-55, 1922-1935). 


Harris, LOW, 141. 
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Protestantism. The organizations within which they worked 


were not supported so much from consideration of the organi- 


zations themselves as from a consideration of means to onde. 


aa | 
' The fractional system was the method of getting the organi- 


zation to conform to an already set pattern.* The attempt 


was to win the unions for "militant struggle" and to see in 


i. 


those struggles an "objective revolutionary character." 


The discipline and courage of the group were similar to reli- 


gious fanaticism, but the fundamental frame of reference was 


outside the caleace To use the terminology of religion, 


the present organizations existed for the "glory" of the 


revolution,’ whether that revolution was regarded as about 

to come, or already in existence. It is important to recog- 
nize that the Communist "sect" was not opposed to more 
complete use of governmental machinery for social-ends. 

Both the Anarchist position and the Industrial Workers of the 


World position are reversed. The Communists would have used 


Boulding, OR, 103. 
Brooks, WLO, 295. 

Bimba, HAWC, 349 and 365. 
Harris, AL, 413. 
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We refer to the so-called workers revolution. Communists 
believed that the Revolution had come in Russia. At 
times they were more interested in its "continuation" 
elsewhere than its preservation in Russia alone. 
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the emerging emphasis on governmental action for their own 


ends. 


New tendencies in old unions. Completing the descrip- 


\tion of the labor organizations in this period, we turn to 


the American Federation of Labor. There were some indica- 


tions that the New Deal had not changed the essential char- 


acter of business unionism. ~ Those in the Congress of 


Industrial Organizations felt that the Federation was doing 


2 
business as usual, and the craft “rock of ages" was being 


defended. Laissez faire was still being praised as late as 


1931.2 By 1935, however, Matthew Woll wrote that labor had 


rejected that "dyaten.”* In 1932 the group had broken with 


the past and had endorsed a national economic council for 
ee a The "free" type of labor organization had diffi- 
culty in maintaining itself alone. A quasi-governmental 
type was being doveiasol.” Governmental actions in these 


7 


years helped to increase union membership. Labor unions 


Madison, ALL, 
Harris, LCw, +5 f. 


Harris, LOW, 23 f. 

Woll, LIG, 13. 

Harris, AL, 384%; and Woll, LIG, 205. 
Lorwin, AFL, 460-462. 
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Harris, LOW, 22-24. 


drew closer to the government. 


Organization was "un-American." 


tion on all governmental defense agencies. 
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There was a tendency to see 
parallels between labor and government rather than labor and 
business.~ By 1940 the American Federation of Labor conven- 


tion had urged the government to give labor full representa- 


The attitude to the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions parallels the "church" tendency to see heresy in the — 
sects. The attack upon the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions availed itself of American ideologies such as those 
widely accepted in the "twenties." The Congress-of Industrial 
it was a resurrection of 
the Knights of Labor, the Socialist Trade and Labor Alliance, 
the Industrial Workers of the World, the Soviets, the Nazi 


labor councils, and the like. The Congress of Industrial 


Organizations was "rebellion" and "insurrection." 


So ran 


the argument. The final point of John Frey against indust- 


rial unionism appealed to the old doctrine of. the sanctity 


of contract. 


Business practices comparable to those of- the trusts 


Woll, LIG, 21. 
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Harris, LCW, 43. 


continued in the Federation unions. 


Leidman, ALDR, 29. 
Harris, LOW, 77; and Harris, AL, 388, 


5 Brooks, WLO, 189. 


Some 89 unions were 
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prosecuted by the Department of Justice for restraining 


trade. The Federation continued during this period to 


accept contracts without organizing activities, to think in 


terms of harmony with wapteyere. and to crystallize the 


occupation of office holding." 
Almost entirely outside of the organized labor move- 


ment were an unemployed group who did not belong to either 
the trade or industrial unions.” But even these were still 
eonscious of their political iphte.” They were somewhat 
similar to the Industrial Workers of the World assemblies, 
loose in "integration" and militant bn Banktoss © Their 
cohesion or human sympathy bonds were tighter than those of 
the organized labor cehuaa If there was any sect type 
organization in this period it was in the unemployed, unions. 
In this short chapter we have attempted to analyze 


the developments in the "New Deal Era." We endeavored to 


Leek, GLUS, 79. 


Mills, NMP, 135. The contract was often an important 
means to organization, rather than the reverse. 


Minton and Stuart, MWLL, 17. 


Mills, NMP, 64. The American Federation of Labor did, 
-however, withdraw in 1935 from the National Civic -_ 
Federation. --Bimba, HAWC, 377. In other words, they 
did not "capitulate" completely. 


Harris, LCW, 13. 7 Anderson, RIW, 119. 
Crosser, IAL, 161. 8 Crosser, IAL, 163. 
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relate tendencies in this period to developments of the 


"twenties." We noted that the changed relationship of law 


to labor made the sectarian development within organized 


labor difficult. The change in the "world" included the 


decline of certain capitalist ideologies. 


We attempted also to assess the sectarian tendencies 


within the Congress of Industrial Organizations. The sit- 


down strikes were studied. There was a tendency in newer 


labor organizations to be somewhat sectarian in outlook and 


at the same time organizationally bureaucratic. The newer 


labor organizations accommodated to new developments in 
government. The Congress of Industrial Organizations did 
seem to follow completely .a sectarian pattern. The role of 
the Communists within the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 

\ tions was briefly described. The American Federation of 
Labor was again discussed. 

What we have been endeavoring to show is that there 

was a "break" in the Depression era with the preceding period. 


The break with capitalism was not a Socialist revolution. We 


discuss more fully in the next chapter "managerial" tenden- 
cies. The type of union which was closest to the whole 
political development was that of the Congress of Industrial 


Organizations. 


These new unions and the older industrial unions were 


hardly sect type associations. The dominant type of unionism 


25 
in this period was hostile to the old laissez faire ideology 
which supported the corporation growth of the preceding 
periods. The industrial union moved along with the tide 
rather than against it. 

There was an opportunity for developing more business 
practices within the union, but the fundamental "outward" 
reference of the movement was toward achieved governmental 


"“sains." Collective bargaining related to .a "non-factory" 


focus. There was a mass political significance to the 


numbers of members involved in the new unions. The effort 


was to use favorable law to the limit to gain economic advan- 
tage and social recognition. 

Sectarianism in the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions never gained a permanent hold because of this funda- 
mental frame of reference to the state. The closeness to the 
"public" also influenced labor organizational and attitudinal 
developments. 

There is no real labor sectarian organization in this 
period. There are sectarian attitudes. The Communist "sect" 
was not placed in the same position as in the "fifties." 

Labor's "challenge" was not a "break" with the 
emerging “world” but a challenge to pre-1929 capitalism. The 
Congress of Industrial Organizations was accommodated much 
more to the political realities of the Great Depression than 


was the American Federation of Labor. 
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CHAPTER VI 
NEW LABOR TENDENCIES IN A "MANAGERIAL" SOCIETY 
I. GOVERNMENT, WAR, AND THE "COMMUNITY" 


The present discussion covers roughly the period 


"bounded" by the entrance of the United States into World 


War Il, to the present time. These developments which con- 


cern us here may be briefly described. First of all, there 


was the entrance of the United States into the War. This 


event was marked by a uniting of the people around the 


"nation" and its symbols.” There was, for example, no anti- 


war movement in the labor organizations comparable to that 


2 
of the Industrial Workers of the World in World War I. 


The attack upon Pearl Harbor, the desire to defeat Fascism, 


and the temporary alignment with the Soviet Union had cut 


3 


the ground from beneath such sectarian possibilities. 


1 An example of the development of religious and patriotic 
symbols was the "Cathedral of the Pines" in New Hamp- 
shire, established at the end of World War II. 


2 Hofstadter, APT, 340. 


3 Liberalism turned toward a type of conservatism in this 
process.--Goldman, RWD, 435. No group took an extreme 
position like that of the Socialists in World War l.-- 
Schlesinger, RMA, 429. The only possible exception was 
the Socialist Labor Party. This group continued on with 
its usual anti-war propaganda as a part of its demand 

| for "industrial government."--Petersen, PD and DDE. See 
also SLP (1946) 146. The Party was still rocked by 
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American liberals had a tendency to accept the war, or to 


be without a mass hearing in labor after December /7, 1941.7 


A former Socialist in the labor movement, Walter Reuther, 


was actively proposing schemes for advancing production of 


airplanes. 


The second great fact about the war was its advance- 


ment of the role of government in planning and direction of 


the economic life of the nation: The necessity of continued 


effort for "all out production" meant that if the allies were 


3 


to be supplied there must be no strikes. The government 


increasingly became the i ssi of disputes. The Little 


Steel Formula for wage increases was developed. lt helped 


to avert strikes and to keep workers satisfied. The 


: “government” became important in the setting of prices and 
a pebteetion policies.” The taboo against anti-government 
strikes’ was broadened to include those which had. a connec- 
tion with the war effort. The voluntary no-strike pledge of 


major labor organizations was for the most part kept. The 


sectarian disunion and dissension. Fifty pages of its 
convention report of 1946 covered intricate issues of 
internal dissension. 


1 Goldman, RWD, 38% f. 


2 Kerr, Art.(1949); Burnham, MR, 106 f; Warne and others, 
ma. i. a 


3 Hardman, Art.(1951)+. ) 
Harbison and Dubin, DUMR , 193. 5 Boulding, OR, 97. 
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social control by government over economic activity was 
| ciweutexted<= 

A third development during and after the war involved 
technological advance and the necessities of the war. 
Standardization of information ciswanh techniques like tele- 
vision brought "facts" to the home and the tavern alike. 
The public was "in" on the latest happenings. Their opin- 
ions "counted." Information became a means of winning the 
war and governmental iwenet 6s were created for the purpose. 
Standardization of ideas became a possibility.- 

After World War II, the drive for restrictive legis- 
lation against labor achieved success in 1947. The 
government could be used for conservative as well as liberal 
ili The anti-union employer had been regarded as the 
disturber of Ee Labor used the government aid to 


unionize his plants. The old American Federation of Labor 


policy had been an attempt to neutralize the state. The 


en 


Douty, Art.(1945). 
2 E.g., The Office of War Information. 


3 The whole process of standardization was not received by 

- scholars without apprehension. Cf. Martin, MAS, 278; 
Howe and Widick, UWR, 41; and Commager, AM, 420. One 
author pointed to the later novels as a means of 
(neurotically) withdrawing from culture. Michaelson, 


Art.(1954). 
Lb Goldman, RWD, 445 f. 


Seidman, ALDR, 271-275. 
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Congress of Industrial Organization unions lacked certain — 


economic advantages of craft skills. In addition, their very 


mass meant the possibility of achieving influence over 


government. in this respect the latter organization attempt- 


ed to dominate the government or to control it in favor of 


labor. The policy had been effective in the past period. 


The vital decisions were being made in government offices.~ 


In 1947, however, changes took place. "Government" in the 


labor field was now being urged by business. But it was to 


be eovernment from a more conservative point of view. The 
passage of the Taft Hartley Act was a symbolic example of 
business success in this respect. Beginning in 1943 the 
general "tone" of labor legislation began to be more conser- 
vative. The ideologies of free enterprise and prosperity 
reasserted themselves after the war and influenced the labor 
movement itself.> 
The usual post war cendetvadina became evident in 
other respects. There was the rise of the phenomenon popu- 
larly termed "McCarthyism." The return of the Republicans to 
power was indicative of the reaction from New Deal domestic 


and foreign policies. The public tended to regard labor 


unions as essential but,they also began to indicate a desire 


1 Howe and Widick, UWR, 249 f. 
2 Kerr, Art.(1949). 3 Mills, NMP, 11+ f. 
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for legislative control.” The growing impatience with 


Russian policy and Communist actions resulted in restrictive 


measures by government and labor unions alike. 


Finally, along with this whole development was the 


observed wider interest in the "community." We deal with 


this question in relation to labor developments. 


Ii. RESULTANT LABOR TENDENCIES 


Managerialism. It has been suggested in an important 


work that the managerial "society" had been developing in 


America as well as in other nations. l1t will now be our 


task to discover how the labor movement in the period under 


discussion reacted to the developing situation in America. 


It will not be necessary for us to accept all that is in- 


volved in the term "managerialism," for that idea is open to 
possible misinterpretation. But we shall endeavor to observe 
how unions attempted to "manage" government. They did this 
in two ways. The union leaders PENNA national policy 

and they endeavored to exert political influence. Secondly, 
we shall notice how unions attempted to ‘chant Bilas per ee 


within the factory. There was the possibility of the fight 


for control of industry, and there was the "harmony" interest 


1 Cf. Marx, ALU, with Mills, NMP, especially 45 and 114 f. 
2 Burnham, MR. eam Cl 
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of certain outstanding unions. Finally, we shall notice 


the relationship of the union to what has) been referred to 
often as "the community." After completing this discussion 
we shall return to other important developments in labor as 
we conclude the chapter. 
In World War II labor was called in by government 
agencies interested in production. The War Labor Board was 
but one example of a pattern which had been begun in the 
First World War. Other agencies more directly concerned 
with production sought the advice of labor. In addition, 
labor took the initiative in the submission of Industry 
Council plans, and plans for increasing production in avia- 
tion, copper, steel and other fields. The Murray industry 
Council Plan is well known, along with the production ideas 
advanced by Walter Reuthsr.” The statements of Reuther 
illustrated the tendency toward broad over-all social 
planning to win the war and to prevent unemployment. The 
notion of protecting the unskilled against naienlevienk’ was 
involved in the Congress of industrial Organization pro- 
nouncements. The old idea of "protection" was broadened by 
Reuther. | The type of leadership exhibited by Reuther was 


more "managerial" than that of the American Federation of 


1 Howe, and Widick, UWR, 184-197; Harbison and Dubin, PUMR, 
30-34. 
2 Peterson, ALU, 38. 
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Labor which continued to think of the government as a po- ~— 
liceman in a fair fight. — The business unionist had borrow- 
ed from the nineteenth century; the "managerial" leader was 
for twentieth century planning and control. The union 
attempts to "rationalize" industrial society by getting 

. away from "anarchistic goononies."* 

| As a result of this type of leadership, Management- 
Labor Committees in industries rose sharply in number to 

650 in 1942.° Labor was becoming "responsible." 

When we turn to the political action of the present 
period, it is noticed at the outset that the 1936 tendencies 
toward a third party for labor are definitely not the pat- 
tern in the present cated." The political outlook is for 
government planning for full employment, and tends to be 
against the free enterprise notion advanced by corporations 
-and monopolies. But the free enterprise involved in initi- 
ative of the American people seems to be saaduted.* Thus, 
in the Congress of Industrial Organizations ideology the 


idea of government planning for employment seems to support 


1 Cf. Mills, NMP, 163 and Howe and Widick, UWR, 200. 
2 Harbison and Dubin, PUMR, 29. 

3 Chalmers, Art.(1945). 
Ly 


The threat of a third party represents a latent 
sectarian possibility. 


5 Gaer, FR, 73. 
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a kind of free enterprise. Political questions and national 


government came increasingly to the attention of the labor 


leaders. The restrictive legislation of 1947 affected the 


policies of the American Federation of Labor and turned 


this group as well as others in the direction of the Congress 


of Industrial Organizations’ political sekton.” The ward 


organization of the latter group was fashioned upon that of 


the political parties. It was no longer the “evangelistic" 


type of political action, but an attempt to "get out the 


vote" of labor. There was no reliance upon "preaching" 
alone. 

The effect of the Reuther victory in the automobile 
workers was to strengthen the 1944 "pattern" of political 
action. That action had been based upon the notion that 
democracy could be made to work, that labor had a broad 
responsibility to all, and that America was for inte 
This meant that the pro-Wallace position was defeated; the 
third party was not to be labor's appreach.* The labor 
group was to function within the Democratic party without 
identifying itself with the Ty The bulk of the 


Congress of Industrial Organizations group and a large group 


in the American Federation of Labor tended to believe in 


1 Hawkins, Art.(1949). 3 Howe and Widick, UWR, 151. 
2\ Gaer, FR,.:.57 f. 4 Howe and Widick, UWR, 277. 
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participation in the Democratic party. In other words, 


there is no real question concerning a fundamentally sec- 


tarian approach to the political question. For labor 


leaders like Reuther desired to exert a broad political 


influence upon the "state". 


We now turn to analyze the efforts of labor unions 


in factories as these efforts encountered the idea that 


labor was “getting into management." This was the charge 


brought when the labor management production committees were 


set up. The development was accompanied by assurances that 


thousands of such committees would not put labor into manage- 


ment nor management into labor.“ This management-labor way 


was seen as a middle way of adjusting between the old style 
laissez faire capitalism and “current economy" .> The dif- 
ference between two employer approaches to this problem are 
typified by the National Association of Manufacturers and 
the Chamber of Commerce. The former group stood for more 
cooperative and voluntary relations accompanied by less 
interference from government. The Chamber of Commerce, 

| representing "business", declared in favor of competitive 

: capitalism and distinctions between labor and management. 


But at the same time they urged the setting up of management 


, ss 
a 


: | _1 Mills, NMP, 172 f. 


2 Johnston, AU, xx, 26. 3 Johnston, AU, 37. 
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\ 


labor committees as means to industrial peace.~ Government- 
al cooperation was met therefore by ‘ mixed reaction from 
such groups. ; 

On the part of labor unions, there were two main 
approaches to "management." The difference in patterns of 
relationship are indicated by unions and General Motors and 
the union at the Studebaker plant. In the "Studebaker 
approach" it is recognized that stability of union manage- 
ment relations depends upon the so-called "stable" union 
with all that this idea eceiies.” This kind of relationship 
also tends to hold in the steel industry and differs from 
the General Motors - United Auto Workers pattern. In the 
modern industrial situation with government aiding in planning, 
especially in war, union maturation involves a kind of inte- 
gration with corporate industry and with the state. A 
"church" type unionism may be developing. It is more than 
the labor association pattern of the 1920 period. The union 
of 1940 to 1948 was much more than an agency for “economic 


3 


bargaining," as Eric Johnston” believed. 


To clarify our meaning here, it is well to notice the 


events in the General Motors strike of 1946. In this strike 


1 Kerr, Art.(1949). 
2 Harbison and Dubin, PUMR, 141. 


3 Johnston, AU, 179. 
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Walter Reuther appealed to the "public" to "force" General 


Motors to a decision. But the restrictive legislation of 


the following year apparently retarded this new type of 


unionism. -The ati=-embracing way of lite* which might have 


meant a type of unionism integrated in the plant organiza- 


tion and in national affairs> encountered some setbacks. — 


The effort to keep unions out of management was crucial in 


this situation. From 1937 to 1947 the unions had made great 


strides in influence upon the social and political life of 


Lb 
the nation. But in 1947 restrictive legislation in the 


form of the Taft Hartley Act seemed to prevent the unions 


from “embracing the state" in a typical "church" type re- 


action. Business endeavored to regain its lost influence | 
and it was partially successful. 
Representative of harmony doctrines were the unions 
in steel, the railway brotherhoods, and the already mentioned 


Studebaker union in the automobile industry.? These 


differed from the "Reuther approach." The ideology of 


Tannenbaum, POL, 69. 

PIP, 147. 

Lorwin, TFP, 192-199. 
Harbison and Dubin, PUMR, 3. 


Harbison and Dubin, PUMR; Cooke and Murray, OLP, 5. — 
By 1939 almost one-third of the manufacturers signing 
agreements with SWOC had put into effect the union 

plan for union management cooperation.--Lester, EL, 695. 
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contract fulfillment was central to the harmonized relation- 
ships.- The prevailing ideology of the business system set 
the stage for union-management cooperation. The semi- 
theological notion of natural harmony of interests“ replaces 
the Marxist and nineteenth century ideas of inevitable 
antagonism of the classes. Cost shinai wéeeans” is able to — 
replace class consciousness by using this ideal of natural 
harmony. The role of the rational intelligence and "re- 
sponsibility" ideas are effective in the moralization of 
business labor relations. The detachment from "middle 
class aspirations" in labor was working in reverse. The 
union shop is both linguistically an indication and actually 
a means of hybridization of previous hostile interests. 

The union has now reentered the factory and has at the same 
time changed the factory “world." Both the "union" and the 
"shop" have changed character. Interaction and mutual 


accommodation have taken place. 


These harmony doctrines provided the "factory-focused" 


DeVyver, Art.(1949). 
Mills, NMP, 112; Johnston, AU, 24. 


Harbison and Dubin, PUMR, 202. 


Mills, NMP, 113; Tannenbaum, POL, 160. 
Cf. the statement of Crosser, IAL, 189. 
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Golden and Ruttenberg, DID, 228-230. 
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union with a means of accommodation also in the total 


"community."' In line with the traditional Catholic position 


on less state interference this type of harmony doctrine 


envisages union management cooperation with as little state 


action as possible. Traditional business unionism gravi- 
tates to this position. I1t represents the historical 
successor to laissez faire unionism. 

This tendency of unionism develops the ideology of 
"participation" to a fine degree. Its argument is that 
participation in industry is essential to the bringing in 
of democracy to thaustry:” It develops in those unions 
whose leaders have connections with the personnel and 
welfare ideologies prevalent in university circles for the 
last few decades.“ The concern of such groups with effici- 
ency reflects itself ina similar concern among labor 
leaders. The fa a of. democracy in industry saves from 
this point of view of cost consciousness and assumes that 
in order to achieve better production results the citizens 


3 


of industry can question-any management activity. This 1s” 


1 Golden and Ruttenberg, DID, 86. 
2 The Socialist or leftist leader with a college education 


is perhaps more apt at first to be hostile to employers 
and "industry." 


Cf. Golden and Ruttenberg, DID, 78, 143, and Chamberlain, 
UCMC , 506. 
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the so-called “constructive” union leadership which opposes 
the idea of sabotage. _Gompetency, efficiency, and cost con- 


sciousness are emphasized. As a result "constructive" 


unions may agree to dismissal of workers not producing up 


to standard. A new “rationalized" labor leadership is sub- 


stituted for the older type of hostile leader. Factors 


which made for "solidarity" in previous times await the 


necessity of their being called ‘forth in crisis situations. 


The outraged sense of justice is routinized.* It is recalled 


as a necessity when "participation" is denied the union and 


the worker. But the constructive ideologies of harmony and 


bc eee saseaaa are basic to this type of unionism. 


The "Reuther" tendency in unionism, on the other 
hand, existed alongside this "constructive" type of unionism. 

Proceeding out of the former demands for managerial parti- 

cipation, this conception now goes directly toward social 

and economic planning on a broad scale. It proceeds from the 

notion of.transforming anarchistic economics to a rational- 

ized industrial society.4+ There is a more direct appeal to 


aa aa, re es 


1 Cf. PIP 1h: Golden and Rabbenher » DID, 112; Mills, 
NMP, 168; and Chamberlain, UCMC, if. 


2 Weiss, Art.(1951). 
3 “There is no suggestion that the Reuther type is, destructive. 
Harbison and Dubin, PUMR, 29. 
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the public to support the justice of the cause of unionism. 


The tendency here is to base the demands upon a former class 


2? | 
hostility,” and to raise questions of class power. Ques-— 


tions of over-all price policy and employer financial 


matters now become legitimate areas of labor activity. The 


tendency in this type of unionism is also to increase the 


areas of labor activity, because the union now is seen as 


the receiver or protector of society as a whole. Reuther 


made his suggestions to prevent unemployment by changing 
the industrial "arrangements." He apparently felt respon- 


sible for preventing the disintegration of society because 


of recurring depressions. The "church-type" responsibility 
assumptions are evident here. Il1t is interesting to note 
that the 1947 restrictive legislation on unions followed the 
1946 demands in the General Motors Auto workers.> A state 
which is friendly to labor can make possible the success of 
this type of unionism. After 1947, the difficulties in this 
direction were greater than during the war, and the chances © 


of success of the "constructive" union type on the other 


hand were enhanced by the cultivation of favorable attitudes 


1 WNeikind, Art.(1950). 
2 Howe and Widick, UWR, 142. 


3 Howe and Widick, UWR, 172, state that in the post war 
wage crises, the United Auto Workers set up this parrern 
which became dominant in the ClO. 
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by employers. The "managerial" unionist may stay in power, 


because in an unsettled era his appeal to attitudes of 


former sectarian hostility among workers is strong. 


As in all types of this kind there is a tendency to 


interact and merge with other types. The reason for describ- 


ing the different tendencies here is to indicate certain 


implications for the typology of labor groups. Both groups 


assume the continuation of the free enterprise system, but | 


Reuther is pro-worker as a part of the community ,~ whereas 

the Steel union approach is that of placing a primary en- 
phasis upon industrial cooperation. Both groups eine in the 
direction of "community" activity. But the former group, 
because of its closeness to the consumer, seeks above all to 
influence the "community" as a means of obtaining a national 
hearing for immediate labor issues. The tendency of the 

-Reuther group to seek a broader national leadership of which 


3 


the laboring class is but a part’ is herein indicated. 


& 


1 Madison, ALL, 394. 
2 Harbison and Dubin, PUMR, 45. 


3 The problem of union types faces us here. Mills, NMP, 
117-119, tends to the belief that there are but two union 
aristocracies with their respective ideologies. There is 
the business like unionism which applies its philosophy 
of the business community to a restricted labor market. 
On the other hand, there is the aristocracy which sees. 
labor and business cooperating in production and in the 
political economy at large. This union type desires a 

junior partnership in the productive process. Neither of 


ae op: 
Today a great many events: social and political, 
affect union decisions.~ The ultimate effect of such 
pressures by the public has been a partial integration of 
. 5 


bureaucratic influences within union and management. In 


other words, the shop steward system began to be one of 


\ 
oe 


strike control.> sectarian spontaneity in strikes was dis- 
couraged by a corps of leaders who were responsible with 
management for the control of strikes. The point of mutual 
agreement was the sanctity of the contract, for the signed 
contract included provisions for discipline against contract 
sreaare. The. shop steward fubetions then became important 
in the handling of grievances which might erupt into sec- 
tarian "quickies." The steward became a point of control in 


such a situation, and the “confession” to this functionary 


these tendencies completely describes the Reuther group. 
We would suggest the following types: racketeering 
unionism, “straight" business unionism, "constructive" 
(industry oriented) unionism, and the managerial-political 
-unionism. Certain practices in the building trades would 
represent the first tendency, and the business unionist 
would be represented by Dave Beck of the Teamsters. The 
contract has the sanctity of law to Beck who ran the 
union as a corporation selling one commodity--labor 
(Coughlan, Art., 1954). The Murray-Golden approach would 
represent the third type, with Reutherism as the fourth 
group. 


1 Howe and Widick, UWR, 246. 
2 Lieberman, UBB, 309. 4% Mills, NMP, 225. 
3 Mills, NMP, 204. 5 Howe and Widick, UWR, 238 f. 
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was in itself important in relieving tensions. The depart- 
mental meeting often became more "important" than the 
generalized union meeting. The function of the shop steward 
at first highly significant, changed with the movement of 
other functions from the membership to the "office." There 
was a change from dues collection to grievance adjustment and 
managerial matters. 
~The demand for disciplined union action for full war 

time production continued after the war. The concept of 

the nation's welfare tended to make for union "conformity" 

in industry. The sacredness of the contract doctrine was 
useful in the "no-strike" policy. ‘The ideologies empha- 
sizing the benefit to the "public" were strong. The 

tendency was to take decisions from the membership in view 

of the need for "responsible" public leadership. The 
bureaucracy of management and of union worked together for 
the "good" of the "nation." The shop steward system took 
up the grievances which might erupt into conflict. The shop 
steward became important as a "priesthood" of control within 
industry. A new morality arose in industry which changed 


society in a way comparable to changes attendant upon the 


1 The department meeting is often well attended. In crisis 
situations it calls forth larger numbers than the | ) 
generalized meeting of the “whole” union. 


2 Herberg, Art.(1943). The author felt that the newer 
functions were less "significant." 
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rise of the pourgeoisie.~ Contract observance was central 


in the development of this new morality. Day to day formal 


2 


and legal contract administration gave rise to a customary 


This morality became a detailed description of 


morality. 


grievance adjustment. The success of the shop steward system 


became a necessary basis for the pattern of management- 


government-union cooperation. 


Labor participated in "management" in industry. 


Labor and management began to build a customary morality 


for the settlement of grievances within industry. These 


developments are regarded as sine setae in creating a ae 


ation where sect type reactions were unacceptable. 
(| 
We have noted in the discussion of the Industrial 


Workers of the Wola? that the sect attempted to get into 
‘management. Unions in the 1920 period actually aided busi- 
ness in the management of its affairs. By 1929 unions were 
lending money to business firms and were setting up the 
conditions in some small scale industries for receiving 
loans. Unions therefore were participating in management. 
But the event of modern total war was decisive in the 
"managerial" revelation.” ae: was also decisive in drawing 


labor more closely than before into the field of management. 


re <a el POL, 7, ii a 3 Chap. III, Supra. 
2 Harbison and ‘Dubin, PUMR, 186. 4 Burnham, MR, 129. 
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There has been a tendency of unions in Tate years to 


participate fully in community-wide organizations. Unions 


come less and less to "bargain" in the welfare agencies. 


The union comes seeking to "take part." The words, "take 


part" are significant. fhe union speaks of ltabor-employee 


| : 
responsible participation in "community" agencies. The 


2 
number of such representatives jumped markedly about 1941. - 


Evidently the war situation had its effect upon these de-. 


velopments. The public had come to believe that labor and 


business were jointly responsible for the welfare of the 


eideentice.” The decade previous to 1947 was one of train- 


ing in that ragponsibility.” Even the courts tended to 


hold that the monopolistic union was clothed with a public 


Secs © Polls indicated the public attitude in wanting 


labor to assume responsibilities. In other words, labor 
was being “pushed" into a non-sectarian position. The out- 
raged sense of justice in the demand for rights by labor was 


not as publicly acceptable to a "public" accustomed to 


Murphy, Art.(1950). 
Rieve, Art.(1950). 
“Mills, NMP, 45.— 
PIP, 95. 
Lieberman, URB, 2713 and Dulles, LIA, 331. 
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Hardman, Art.(1951)°. 


oe Se 
"Church" type tendencies 


industry-wide labor organization. 


toward responsibility were being aided by developments in 
the public attitude toward the unions. 


The trend toward less conflict in industry created a 


climate of opinion’ in which the old type of "free" collec- 


tive bargaining was "out of date." Now the effort was to 


convince the "public" of the issues in the strike or con- 


0 | 
tractual dispute. The act of isolated collective bargain- 


Bargaining tended to produce 


ing was now the exception. 


a labor interest in the "public." 


"Tdeological appeals" 


needed to be studied by the union. A "generalized ideologi- 


cal motivation" was necessary for even a limited action. 


Community welfare participation was fundamentally 
different from the sectarian attitudes of the first decades 
of the twentieth century. Participation in "community" 
functions may develop an interest in setting up over-all 
societal goals. Unions which attempted to set up national 
goals for senduetion and planning could enter also local 
"community" activities. This is what tended to ema, * 

The significant item about both types of action is that they 


envisage a fuller responsibility, either as a part of 


Lamb, Art.(1945). 
Harbison and Dubin, PUMR, 188 f. 


3 For evidence of this "community" participation ef. such 
works as Marx, ALU, and Ginzberg, LL, 78 zt. Of. aiee 
Perlis, Art. (1951). 
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"community" wetivity: or as initiators of action for nation-— 2 
al planning. The sect-type "uncompromising wholeness" of 
Debs and Haywood is now replaced by the <ueeision ot 
compromise in the 1940 periods Chatees in the culture make 
for a changed type of union leadership. 


Ousting the "sect." We now turn to the Communist 

"sect" in the labor movement. Up to 1945 the Communists 
supported policies aimed at winning the war. They anpsetell 
incentive pay as a means to that end. They opposed the 
strike policies of John L. Lewis in these years. But with 
the change in "line" by the International they began in 1945 
to attack the War Labor Board for its anti-strike cetivite” 
During these years the charges of disloyalty began to be 
3 made against the Communists by unionists, by Congressmen, 
and by Courts. The charge hurled in the unions was that the 
group were following a policy dictated from outside of the 
"house of labor. "~ Their ultimate aims were not connected 
with the aims of ishin.* 

| While the problem involved many Congress of Industrial 
Organization unions, the struggle in the United Automobile 
Workers in 1946 was crucial. In this particular struggle 


1 Howe and Widick, UWR, 202 f. 3 Mills, NMP, 199. 
2 Seidman, ALDR, 207. — - & Milts, MMP, 23. 


the notion that Communism was a "legitimate expression of 


native discontent" was taken from the group. ~ The Taft 


- Hartley non-Communist oath was passed. Then came the 


Congress of Industrial Organizations constitutional provi- 


The membership of unions in 


sions against Communists. 


which Communists were influential declined rapidly. 


“The whole relationship to the Communi st sectarianism 
within labor in the late 1940 period and in the first years 


of the 1950 period relates to the development of "respon- 


sible"unionism. The Congress of Industrial Organizations 


drive against the Communists strengthened the relationship 


of the Congress of Industrial Organizations with the fed- 
eral administration.- By 1954 unions with a combined 


membership of ten millions had some kind of constitutional 


restriction against Communists in the membership, or among 


mn 
the officers. Reuther in 1948 had\issued the warning for 


Howe and Widick, UWR, 151-156. 


Schlesinger, RMA, 465. See PCIO, 12, (1950), +77 f. 

In 1941 the Convention had passed a resolution in support 
of Harry Bridges. --PCIO, 4 (1941), 270. In 1946-50, 

the action of the CIO against the Communists took place. 
In 1953 McCarthy was regarded as the real threat by the 
ClO. The police detection of spies and\ saboteurs was 
suggested as the method of dealing with Communists who 
engaged in espi guage. +>FCI0, 15 (1953) 5 Pay a 


3 Mills, NMP, 191. * 
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the Communist greoun to relieve itself of its frame of 


Eas 
reference. outside the unions. This same general position 


had ear rlier been outlined by Murray in a. similar vein, which 


also einphasized steel worker advancement in "sound and 


2 
wholesome American ways." As late as 1946 even the steel 


workers were not expelling. Communist s on the basis of party 


membership. The issue up to that time was whether the group — 


fell in line with established union practices, or whether 


* 


the fundamental dictation was from the outside. “The Commu- 


nists were "urged" by Reuther to conform or to leave the 


- 


unions. The Reuther leadership also later urged conform- 


ance with the non-Communist provisions of the Taft Hartley 


7 The "responsible" unionism of the late 1940 period 
accomplished the defeat of the Communists in the unions. 
The development had effects similar to most of the American 
Federation of Labor in the late 1920 period. 


Other developments. As the attitude toward the 


Communist group was indicative of "responsible" unionism, so 


Howe and Widick, UWR, 267. 
DeVyver, Art.(1949); and PcIO, 8 (1946). 
Madison, ALL, 330. 


Madison, ALL, 396. Not all of the labor leaders urged 
this conformance with the law (Hawkins, Art., 1949) even 
though these men were not Communists.--Mills, NMP, 190. 
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the amount of education on the labor movement is an indica- 
‘tion of maturation. The first problem is the amount of 
formal education of the labor leader himself. In general, 
the American Federation of Labor leader was older and was 
not so well educated. The older and younger leaders in the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations are better educated 

_ than corresponding leaders in the American Federation of 
Labor. The younger Congress of Industrial Organizations 
leaders are better educated and are in more responsible 
positions of leadership than correspondingly educated lead- 
ers in the American Federation of Labor. The younger 
leaders in the American Federation of Labor are not in such 
positions of influence. In the Congress of Industrial 


Organizations the’ further up one goes in positions of re- 


sponsibility the better educated is the leader. The opposite 


is true of the American Federation of Labor. Labor leaders 
are better educated than the populace as a whole, but none, 
except the top leadership of the Congress of Industrial 

Organizations is as well educated as the corporation execu- 


tives in ineviaek’ 


1 These are partial results of the research of Mills, 
NMP, 72 f. The problem of the type of education is not 
fully answered. A discussion of this matter involves 

an example like Daniel DeLeon. This-Socialist Labor 
Party leader was well educated. Nevertheless, the 
organization he founded was characterized by a kind of 
"political" sectarianism which was attitudinally hos- 
tile to other groups. In the case of the ClO leader 
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The university connections of some labor leaders were 
important. In the Congress of Industrial Organizations we 
find men like Clinton Golden and others who developed a new 
philosophy of "constructive labor relations," possibly 


influenced by their university connections. 


We now discuss the education within the American 
labor movement. The professional specialization of union 


staffs on education, research, finance, and law have pro-. 


? 
ceeded rapidly in recent years. Our attempt here is to 


determine the type of education which labor promoted. For 
the type of. education is important. In essence most workers' 


education classes were an appendage to the economic basis 


of unionism.> There was then a utilitarian basis to this 


y) 


ee a Typical subjects were chosen increasingly with 
the idea of labor's place in the "community." Earlier, 


parliamentary law, labor history, economics, public speaking, 


ss 


his education was being received during the depression. 
The type of education may lead to a sectarian outlook. 
The study is incomplete at this point, but the type of 
formal education and class backgrounds of leaders should 


be known. 
McKelvey, ‘AATP, 128. Cf. also Ware, LEV, 85. 


See Zagetz, ACWA, 273-275; Marx, ALU, 61; Hardman, fee: 
(1951); Kovner, Art. (1951) and Neufeld, ‘Art. (1954) 
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journalism, cooperatives, dramatics, singing, labor legis- 
lation and labor contracts had been typical ‘subjects. 

"Pins and Needles," the drama produced in the late 1930. 
period by the International Ladies Garment Workers Union 
had pointed "take-offs" on militarism and the employers. 
The Workers' School of the Communist Party had its own 
point of view in the classes on "Marx and the Trade Unions." 
Recently, however, in contrast to the Older type of eauca= 
tion there have been subjects like the following ones, 
indicative of the broader view of labor relations: “Commu- 
nity relations," "International Affairs," and subjects 
stressing the psychology of group and individual relations. 
Stress on. political action and government is now a trend in 
workers' education. > In 1938 the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers established the Department of Cultural Activities. 


In these earlier years "cultural activities" many times 


meant baseball teams, banks, orchestras, glee clubs, and 
Picnics. The philosophy of Sidney Hillman was reflected in 
this type of activity. Labor education's emphasis was on 
"common good" in a way similar to that of labor research 


and public relations departments. As workers' education 


Starr, WET. 


ibid. 


| Conners, Art. (1950), 37-39. This political action is 
most often not of the old "Leftist type. 


Hardman and Neufeld, HL. 
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becomes "official" there is a tendency to change from 


_. leftist tendencies in the classes. In other words, educa- 


tion "fits in" with the contemporary needs of the official 


unions. 


In order to conclude the discussion of this period 


it will be necessary to deal with other recent developments 


‘and tendencies. ‘The "church type" tendencies may be seen 


most clearly in the "new type of labor leader" of which 


As we have suggested, 


Walter Reuther is at times an example. 


the broad concern in this new type of leader is with the. 


processes of production, prices and profits, the consumer, 


Community welfare as seen by 


and political considerations. 


such a leader is in terms of an over-all SN. The 
desire by workers for security and better treatment on the 
present job> helps the union to move away from the sect 
associations. The fundamental orientation is to an already 

| happened event about whieh members often speak. The ad- 
ministration of the contract under such an arrangement 


tends to be based upon a formal and legalistic customary 


e. 


1 A comparison of the above cited sources will substan- 
‘tiate this statement. . . 


2 Morris, Art.(1949). Reuther also "reverts" from time 
to time to a dependence upon an hostility to employers. 


3 Nichols, Art.(1950). ~ 
Howe and Widick, UWR, 29 f. 
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“ment of dteconteatt)<~ the lack of active participation, 
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| 1 | | 
morality. The images of the new society tend to become 


2 a | 
blurred. The old "enemy" is now used to coerce the member- 
ship. The tendency is similar to the use of the Roman 
state by Christianity. Dissidents must be expellable in 


order for the union to be "responsible." Machine con- 


trols,” staff difterentiation,” the development of an 
hierarchy, the routinization of rebellion (or the "manage- 
9 
the standardization of belief patterns,” the change in the 
role of the lay leadership, all these are indications of 
a parallelism between union and "church type" developments. 
Certain tendencies may be present to a greater or lesser 
degree at any one time. We have not yet indicated that the 


union is definitely to be categorized as "church type." 


— }- 
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Harbison and Dubin, PUMR, 186; Tannenbaum, POL, 3-11. 
Mills, NMP, 160. 

Boulding, OR, 93. 

Tannenbaum, POL, 173. 

Mills, NMP, 66. 

Neufeld, art.(1951)>. oe 

Howe and Widick, UWR, 250 f.; Mills, NMP, 50-57. 
Mills, NMP , 8-f. —E.4., Reuther voices the protests now « 


Howe and Widick, UWR, 250 f. 
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Howe and Widick, UWR, 267. 
Howé and Widick, UWR, 238 f._ 
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All that can be definitely stated here is that the old sec- - 


fi 


tarianism is routinized. 


a. Indications of the demise of sectarianism can be 


listed. There is a rationalization of coercion as a means 


to "responsible" unionism.~ The strike, however, may 


reestablish a close contact between the leaders of the 


2 
unions and the masses. The status considerations in the 


3 


new "world"? tend to outweigh considerations of the rights 


of those employed by juntons. Union leadership tends to: be : 


the one available route to advancement for/ promising leaders. 


such considerations are important in the total drive TOF 


unionization. The attempt to find justice is thus comple- 
mented by the attempt to find status in thle new "world. 7 
The union, becomes a means to hold the masses in check simi- 
lar to the manner in which the accommodated religious 
institution did previous to 1250.7 The problem of communi- 
cation in. the large organization becomes acute, and tradi- 


tionalism creeps in. The emphasis upon work rather than 


Golden and Ruttenberg, DID, 212-222. 
' Drucker, NS, 139. 
Howe and Widick, UWR, 242. 


Herberg, Art. (1950) 5 and United States News and World 
Report, Art.(1950). 


5 Drucker, NS, 131. 
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be 6 Boulding, OR, 63. 
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ideas, tends to move the union away from utopianism.” 


Biwr: 


Differences between workers in the shops and thoss — 


who run the union begin to be felt. The labor organizer's 


job tends to be eloser to white eollar workers and small 


business men than to workers. A discrepancy of thought 


develops.? The professional officials replace the member- 


Ship in decisions in the process of routinization.- Sym- 


bels, disciplinary machinery, and the fear of loss. of the 


economic "means of grace" hold the masses os ee The 


unbounded energy end evangelism of the crusader is replaced 


by the calculating type of leader.? The "word" becomes 


disciplinary; leaders shape the press for control purposes. 


The non-conformity of the labor journals now is replaced by 
authoriterian eheracteristics.° The sectarian aspects of 
biography are de-emphasized. ! 

By coun union leaders the pee a are viewed in.a new 


light. The union is seen by a labor leader as a voluntary < 


1 Tannenbaum, POL, }. 


2 Howe and Widick, UWR, 28-258. Wider participation in 
responsibility and greater assumptions of power by leaders 
means that new ideological justifications for promoting 
limited group interests must now be found. The Troeltsch 
analysis (qualified by Yinger) is helpful in understanding 
labor developments at these points. 


3 Herberg, Art.(1950). 5 .Saposs, LWU, 127-128. 


4 Saposs, LWU, 136. | © Hardman, Art. (1951)*. 


"7 Howe and Widick, UWR, 175-190. The official biography 
of Reuther omits his Socialist connections. 
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association in a democratic society. The union tends to 


be seen as a "major communi ty influence on the conservative 


: side."~ The union is an RpSE Sans part of American society, 


and its ideals tend to be a of as the Same as those 
3 


of the "community." 


~ Some see the union as an expression of a basic 


| Ae Ly 
tension, or a counter-force in reaction to management. In 


one important spurt decision, the protection. of the union 


under the law was based upon its fulfillment of that tension 


relationship.° Labor leaders continue to advance the doc- 


trine of participation. The union is a part of "society." 


This is opposite to the tendency of the union to conceive 


of its membership as being the entire community. 
The "residue" of sectarianism continues in the atti- 
tudes of the lower ranks of industrial union leuéaves” The 
difference between top ‘leadership and the rank and file on 
strikes during the war is another indication of the problem 


with which we are faced.” Invectives against business may 


Rieve, Art.(1950). 

Murphy, Art.(1950). 

‘Starr, Art.(1948). 

Drucker, NS, 113. 7 Tannenbaum, POL, 71. 
Lieberman, UBB, 286. 8, Mills, NMP, 145. 
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Murphy, Art.(1950). | 9 Howe and Widick, UWR, 111. 
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be more than simply an understood conversational conven- 


tion. A basic feature of unionism may be the "dormant, " 


i 


but preserved possibility OF eruption in time of crisis. 


The ambivalent character - the union representative’ S 


function may therefore also be permanent. - Zee difference 
between, the more "militant" ‘type of organization and a more 


compromising type is contrasted by the unions in the auto 


and steel indus t¥y.* The union which had a rank and file. 


membership more hostile to employers had a different out- 


look than unions in the steel industry. Company unionism 


in the latter industry and the presence of an independent 


leftist eroup within the membership of the former body 
helped to condition the ultimate reaction of the -temtershts 
and membership. The relationships of the leftist group to 
anarchism and syndicalism are not entirely erased. fThe 
opposition spirit like that of the Industrial Workers of the 


World is said to live on in the progressive wings of unions 


in the 1920 period, and to exist in seCtions of the Congress 


y) 


of Industrial Organizations today. 


1 Mills, NMP,,Cf. 139 with 147 f. 


‘2 Cf. Boulding, OR, 106 and Howe and Widick, esp. 197 f., 
| «244, and 261 f. 


3 Harbison and Dubin, PUMR, 20 f. 


Mills, NMP, 18 f.. 5 Walsh, CIO, 25. 
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We endeavored to suggest in this chapter that there 


developed during the "New Deal Era" and the Second World War . 


the possibility of a "church type" union. This type was 


represented at its best by the unions in the automobile 


industry. These unions were oriented toward the state. 


Their mass character and direct dependence upon the "public" 


helped to develop a new type of unionism. This type was 


successful until about 1946. At that time the intensity 


| 4 
of corporation hostility crystallized into anti-labor 


‘legislation. The state which was to have been the support 


of labor unionism of this type then turned hostile. 


The restrictive legislation and the support of free 


enterprise ideologies in a turbulent international situa- 


tion tended to drive labor back into the former pattern of 


which the American Federation of Labor in the 1920 period 
was typical. The anti-labor legislation accounts for the 
strength of the unity drive in labor, and more fundamental, 
tends to determine the bei of resultant union pattern. The 
pattern tends toward the unification of "factory focused" 
unions in the American Federation of Labor and in such - 
Consress of Industrial Organization unions as those in the 
steel industry. The political question is "solved" by 
neutralizing the state as much as possible, and controlling 


it where advisable. This pattern is a development of the 


1920 limited and partial approach of the American Federation 
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sof Labor. But the "managerial" or Reuther type develops. 


its own pattern as the state becomes more hostile. The 


latent sectarianism of the labor movement is "resurrected" 


ms the union contemplates striking. This is the "state of 


affairs" at the present time. The "church type" managerial 


union tendency has difficulty in maintaining itself in the = ’ 


face of state hostility. It tends to rely once again on” 


NG? coh 


\ d 


sectarian attitudes. 


é 


The free bargaining, "factory focused" union tends 


to be "outflanked" by the quasi-state union when the govern- 


ment is more friendly. Earlier in the 1920 period the ambi- 


valence was between sectarian tendencies and the American 


Federation of Labor type of association in existence before 


1932. In the present period the ambivalence or oscillation 


... between the "church type" union and the association 


typified by the American Federation of Labor of the 1920. 


period. Combinations of many factors play upon and help to 
determine the resultant type of unionism. Not the least of 
these is the relationship of the state to labor. 

In a united labor organization of labor we may see 
tendencies toward neutralization of the state along with 
the attempt to improve labor's economic position. Existing 
side by side with this development may be tendencies toward 
a iiaktngtate unionism. If the state continues to favor 


the employers through restrictive labor, legislation, the 
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united labor groups may be in a position to oppose such 


— | . restrictions. If the state becomes more friendly the unions 


may develo a more complete "church type" unionism. 


The vole of the Catholics in the trade unions is 


: hardly to be neglected in this Ai seuseion.~ The Catholic 


Church tries to "erase" the effect of class divisions in 


modern society. 


The formation of the Association of 


Catholic Trade.Unionists in 1937 has led to an articulate 


group in the labor-movement. The “educational” activities 


of this group "turned out" about 7,500 students from 100 


schools in 1949. The influence of the group may increase 


: 2 
with the absence of any large radical faction within labor. 


The,group follows more or less consistently the positions 


laid down in the two famous "labor psabba teeta a? and is 
essentially an attempt to form a modern counterpart to the 
occupational guilds in a vocational or occupational organi-. 
zation bt easlows,* Founded on the notion of class harmony, 


the Catholic labor position in the unions de-emphasizes the 


1 Perlman, TLM, 169, states that the Catholic influence is 
strong in the American Federation of Labor and that to 
turn toward Communism would be to drive them out. 


2 Howe and Widick, UWR, 156 f. 
3 See Husslein, SW, I, 197-204, and II, 187- 191. 


Cf. Pelletier, MIG; and Lemay, OGQ. 
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state by the déckeines of subsidiary etalk, The sub- 


gtdtary organization is allowed to pursue appropriate ends 


according to its sphere of influence within the gradation 


scheme of higher "ends." The principle is that no higher — 


organization such as the state should assume the actions 


which ReLong to the subsidiary organizations. The unions — 


are economic organizations, and as such are the apprepriave 


agencies to pursue the economic ends of which they are: 


capable.~ The point that we are seeking to establish here 
is that the Catholic position in both the Congress * 


Industrial Organizations and the American Federation of 


Labor unites in both organizations to form an important 


"block" in the unions. The position of the Catholics is 


closer to the "constructive" harmony unionism which is 
industrially “oriented." The orientation to the state is 

definitely de-emphasized. The tendency was to support the 
‘Murray position in opposition to Reuther's type of action, 


although the anti-communism of the Reuther and Catholic 


groups made for a temporary alliance. 
It is significant that the idea of cabeeasenis of 


labor and capitalists is advocated. The notion of the wage 


1 Smith, SLU, 4+. They also exist for the promotion of 
x religion. | 


2 Howe and Widick, UWR, 141. 
3 Cf. Madison, ALL, 327, and Smith, SLU, 61-68. 
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contract is to be substituted by the social partnership or - 
the "contract of partnership," advocated by Pius x5" The 

effect of the ideology of partnership is therefore apparent. 
in the social partnership there would be an equal represen- 

tation of employers and labor. There is a joint Aetermina- 
tion of policy through "multiple management" in a voluntary 
oecupational system. There is also the notion that reli- 
gious as well as economic ends can be served. But it is 

steniticant that the de-emphasis upon political action = 
state oriented unionism finds great support in the 

Association of Catholic Trade Unionists. | 

In this chapter we attempted to describe the role of 
government during World, War rr We described planning and 

"standardization." We noticed that the "public" became 

more important.as it received the news directly.* We then 

dealt with the restrictive legislation which was "unfriend- 
ly" to labor after the war. We have noted that the change 
from a government oriented unionism was influenced by the 
change in the role of the state. 

We showed how the union attempted to engage in broad 


social planning. In the unfriendly atmosphere of post. war 


1 Smith, SLU, 132. 


2 For example, the televising of a violent strike might 
mean the loss of "public" support for. labor action. 
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restrictions, this type of unionism had difficulty in facing. 
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both employers who were unwilling to share naiagenent 
labor and legai restrigtions influenced by nostile employers. 
We indicated some differences between the "constructive" 
type of unionism which relied upon harmony with employers, 
and the Reuther type of unionism. The tendency of the | 
developments to merge was indicated. 

We attempted to show that in the type of education, 
political action, the anti-communist drive of labor, and in 
a number of other respects, the unions of this period were 


not to be considered as sectarian. We indicated that there 


were tendencies toward a "church type" association. 


— 


CHAPTER VII 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This study of the "church" and "sect" in the American 
Labor movement began with certain "types" developed in the 
Sociology of Religion. These types of the sect, "church" 
(ecclesia) and mysticism were described in detail by Ernst 
Troeltsch in his work, The Social Teaching of the Christian 


Churches. Certain important qualifications of the Troeltsch 
thesis were described. ¢ 

: Our experiment then took the "types" from the Sociology 
of Religion and attempted to transfer them into the Sociology 
of the Labor Movement. Various theories of the American 
labor movement were briefly reviewed. 

Then came an analysis of certain-.main tendencies in 

the "world" of 1870 to 195, in America. These triein tenden- 
cies" were that part of the culture which seemed to have an 
important ‘impact upon existing labor organizations. 
The major labor organizations and "minor" developments 
within labor unions were chosen for consideration. The 
"major" labor organizations which were selected were the 
Mights of Labor, the American Federation of ban and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. Minor" developments 
were Anarchism, the Socialist Labor Party, the Industrial 
Workers of the World, the Socialist Party, and the Communist 


“* 
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Party. Specifically, the aspects of these aasaotations 
chosen for discussion were those which had a tendency to 
affect labor davelommente: Characterizations, rather than 
a recapitulation of history, were attempted. 

The characterizations of these developments are 
embodied in the conclusions of the present study. These 
conclusions are both specific and general. We begin with 
these conclusions which refer to specific labor associa- 
tions and developments. 

1. Anarchism as it related to the labor movement 
was structurally and ideologically somewhat sinf ler to the 
phenomenon of mysticism in Pelizton. The emphasis upon 
individualism, and the inability to create social forms are 
examples. of the similarities. | 

2. <A second minor development was the Socialist 

Labor Party. Here there were tendencies toward a type of 

political sectarianism. The group withdrew from "day to 

day" wivtiotnation in labor organizations in an attempt to 


reyte, 


maintain a purity of doctrine. That doctrine concentrated 


ey 


upon peculiar conceptions of political action and "indus- 


trial government". Propaganda or "preaching of the word" 


Psy, 


was attended by intense interngl dissensions in the manner 
of sectarianism. — 
3. The Socialist Party's activities in the labor 


movement represented the method by which an association with 


sectarian tendencies became an “order" within major labor | 


organizations. 
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(The Party continued activities in other 


fields besides labor.) Such an association may become a 


means of furnishing leadership for the larger associations. 


Samuel Gompers and William Green were men who had had some 


xt, * 


former Socialist "leanings". Sidney Hillman and Walter 


Reuther represent more recent variations. These. men con- 


tributed to the leadership of the American labor movement. 


The effect of the Socialist action in labor was twofold. 


Its strength was in its ability to arrive at a basis for 


~~eontinuous action within the labor movement. 


The "danger" 


ow 


of the position was its tendency to accommodate to the 


immediate demands of labor's economic struggle. 


within 


/ 


The lower class character, the defiance of the “law”, the 


4. The Industrial Workers of the World were a sect 


the meaning of the terminology of Ernst Troeltsch. 


intensity~of enthusiasms, and other peculiarities make 


possible the characterization of this group as a type of 


labor sect in America. 
of the World, however, at least two deviations from the sect 


type group. There was a tendency toward individualism, and 


there was at times a lack of discipline. 


* 


not completely follow the pattern of previously drawn static 


concepts. 


i‘. 


Pe 


There were in the Industrial Workers 


These deviations 


are explainable. The actual or historical association may 


Reality may not correspond in all details to a 
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typological standard. The American environment may have had — 


important effects upon the sect type patterns. 


The Industrial Workers of the World are an indication 


ime, 
| he 
\ such a sect has difficulties of continuing as a union. 


ry 


that the labor union may become a sect. <At the same ~ 


Oe The Communist Party action within the labor move- 


ment is at variance with other patterns of sectarianism. 


There was an essential difference in the Communist and other 


methods\of using the labor organizations as means to an 


ultimate end. There was a maximum tension with and. hostility 


toward the léadership of major labor organizations. The ex- 


ceptions to this hostility on the part of the Communists came 


with changes in the policies of the International. A funda- 


mental adherence ‘to policies which were designed to benefit 


the Soviet Union created a rapidly changing tactic. The con- 
ception of “purity™ did not mean an unchanging tactic, nor 


the employment of "pure" means. The Communist idea of being © 


the "true" carrier of the revolutionary tradition assumed the 
schnemeens of "necessary" vestied-to-iie ends. Other groups 
also employed such methods on occasion, but the Communist 
doctrine and practice were a part of a studied plan of action, 
A "maximum tension" with capitalism and labor leaders 
was comparable in some respects to Calvinist tension with the 


tworld." This "maximum tension™ was relaxed as the occasion 


"demanded" more ameliorative measures. The "world" in 


o 
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Calvinism existed for the "glory of dod". The labor move- 


ment existed for the Communist as a means to the "revolution," — 


with specific reference to the revolution which took place 
in Russia. — : = 

6. The Knights of Labor were not chavacterized as a 
sect nor as a "church-type" association (ecclesia). The 
tendencies toward variation and complexity were pronounced. 

te sec Nessie Federation of Labor was not a sect 

type association. There was a development from sectarianism 
toward a third type of association, especially in the 1920 
period. The voluntary or independent association of that 


decade concentrated upon limited objectives, and endeavored 


to become a part of the nation. Ideologies of “laissez 
faire" and what may be described as " comprehensivism" seemed 
to play a part in this process. Associations had a basis of 
toleration founded especially on assumptions like those of 
comprehensivism. By that doctrine each sect was assumed to 
have a portion of the truth. 

Latent shetertnniin wis preserved in the attitudes 
of the leadership and the members of the American Federation 
of Labor. These attitudes helped to prevent a more complete 
participation Se seaiban party politics. At the same time the 
objective of becoming a part of the nation tended to detract 


from third party and isolationist politics, There was an 


oscillation between these two poles. 
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le Structurally the American Federation of Labor was 


never a sect type group in the period studied. The appeal 


to skill, and the attempt to limit the labor market tended 


to develop a non-sectarian structure and attitudinal ‘pattern 


in the "Federation." There were some parallels in union 


structure with religious denominations. 


8, In the Congress of Industrial Organization unions 


there were examples of "church-type" (ecclesia) tendencies, 


These developments came in connection with changes in state 


"apparatus" in the period subsequent to 1932. The industrial 
union which was typified by certain examples in the automo- 
bile industry was dependent upon the state and the public. 
The "church" (ecclesia) was, on the other hand, dependent 
upon the upper classes. J. Milton Yinger'ts qualification of 
the Troeltsch studies in the Sociology of Religion was 
supported by our study of labor groups. 
iz There was within the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions a tendency to revert to the pattern of the American 
Federation of Labor established in the 1920 period. The ten- 
dency was to meutralize" the state while cooperating with 
industry. An orientation toward "business" developed, for 
example, in unions like those of the steel industry. The 
tendencies during the 1940 period toward a Sahased type" 


association (ecclesia) were present, however, also in the 


unions which developed closer relationships\ with employers. 


/ , 
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Harmony hocseines. participative ideologies and the use of 
TTT coercion to obtain members are indications of these 
tendencies. Cs 

Within the limitations of the present study a compari- 
son between certain denominations and unions appeared to be- 
difficult to complete. 

We now turn to list the general conclusions of the 
study. 

1. There were at some points, marked parallels be- 
tween. developments in the field of labor and those patterns 
of religious associations outlined by Ernst Troeltsch. The 
parallels were by no means exact in detail. 

&2-e The specific types of association described in 
the Sociology of Religion have a usefulness in the study of 
American labor unions in the period between 1870 and 1954. 
Existing parallels between some associations in the two 
Tields make possible a descriptive analysis of labor from 
the point of view af telisian, The usefulness of the 
typology of Ernst Troeltsch does not, however, depend upon 
the drawing of exact parallels. The “tool of analysis" taken 
from the Sociology of Religion provides a convenient nianéasd. 
against which to draw both comparisons and contrasts. 

When applied to the American labor movement, the 
Troeltsch typology of Religion should be employed within 
strict limitations. These limitations include a careful 


» 
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definition of terms and a use of numerous criteria for 
judgment. For these reasons.the present study characterizes 
but one group as the definite sect type. The Industrial 
Workers of the World were the one group which setmed to con-= 
form sufficiently to the sect pattern. There seems to be 
adequate reason for not definitely characterizing groups like 
the Socialist Labor Party and the Communist Party as sects. 
Sectarian tendencies within these groups were described. 
Likewise, the American Federation of Labor (in the 1920 
period) and the Knights of Labor were not characterized as 
"church types" (ecclesia). The Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations was said to have included tendencies both to the 
"church type” and to a third type of independent or voluntary 
association. | 

A study of late nineteenth and early twentieth century 
historical, ideological, and sociological developments is 
basic to such a comparison as has been attempted. The 
Troeltsch typology should be related to the relevant his- 
torical "setting". Finally, there is a need to use consider- 
able care in the tellowing respect: One must not “read into" 
a given or historically developed association the character- 
istics which serrespend to pre-determined static concepts. 
‘These conclusions relate to the hypotheses with which 
‘this study began. As we have seen, to an appreciable extent 


the "secular" movements of labor develop in a similar manner 
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to the religious associations and institutions. Within the 


limits of this study there appear some pronounced tendencies 


and even associational formations in labor which parallel to 


a marked extent the descriptions by Troeltsch~in religion. . 


Within certain indicated and specified limits the Troeltsch 


analysis is helpful in describing labor movements. 


A discriminating use of, the concepts of Troeltsch is 


s essential to their employment. in particular, anarchism, 


the Industrial Workers of the World, and the accommodation 


of major labor organizations can be understood by a careful 


application of the Troeltsch criteria and recent qualifica- 


tions of the Troeltsch analysis. Specifically, the hypotheses 


of our study are qualified with regard to major labor organi- 


zations. The actual "church-type”" associations do not yet 
KY : 

fully appear. There are pronounced tendencies in the 

direction of such developments. Likewise, in the "minor" 


groups within labor the sectarian tendencies are unmistakable. 


The existence of a definite sect type group within labor has 
_. been shown as a possibility and an actuality. 

The er emphasis upon the "world", if carefully 
restricted, provides a means of supplementing existing labor 
theories. The hypotheses of this study tend to be sustained. 
The points of divergence or contrast with the initial state- 


ments wast ue equally as important as the indicated parallels. 
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me epecrmee ABSTRACT chaste oes 


This study of the "church" and "sect" in the American 


Labor movement began with certain "types" developed in the 


Sociology of Religion. These types of the sect, ionoso* a = 


(ecclesia) and mysticism were described in detail by Ernst 


Troeltsch in his work, The Social Teaching of the Christian 


| Churches. Certain important qualifications of the Troeltsch 


thesis were described. 


Our experiment then took the "types" from the Sociology 


of Religion and attempted to transfer them over into the 


Sociology of the Labor Movement. Various theories of the 


American labor movement were briefly reviewed. 


aw Then came an analysis of certain main tendencies in 


the “world" of 1870 to 195 in America. ‘These "main tenden- 
cies" were that part of the culture which seemed to have an 
important impact upon existing labor organizations. 

The major labor organizations and "minor" develop- 
ments within labor unions were chosen for consideration. The 
"major" labor organizations which were selected were the 
Knights of Labor, the American Federation of Labor, and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. "Minor" developments 
were Anarchism, the Socialist Labor Party, the Industrial 
Workers of the World, the Socialist Party, and the Communist 


ities 
~ 
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POET E \AROERSSRMS ATS ee een of these associations 


chosen for discussion were those which had a tendency to P 


“affect labor developments. Characterizations, rather than 


a recapitulation of history, were attempted.“ — 


The characterizations of these developments are 


embodied in the conclusions of thé present study. These 


conclusions are both specific and general. We begin with 


these conclusions which refer to specific labor associations 


{} \ 
Nj \ 


and developments, : 


1. Anarchism as it related to the labor movement 
: was structurally and ideologically somewhat similar to~the 
phenomenon of mysticism in religion. The emphasis upon 
individualism, and the inability to create social forms are 
i 

examples of the similarities. 

2- A second minor development was the Socialist 
Labor Party. Here there were tendencies toward a type of 
political sectarianism. The grouv. withdrew. from “day to day” 
participation in labor organizations in an attempt to main- 
tain a purity of doctrine. That doctrine concentrated upon 
peculiar conceptions of political action and "industrial 
government." Propaganda or "preaching of the word" was 
attended by intense internal dissensions in the manner of 
sectarianism. 

3, The Socialist Party's activities in the labor. 


movement represented the method by which an association with 


a 
sectarian tendencies became an "order" within major labor . 
organizations. (The Party continued activities in other 
fields besides labor.) Such an association ais bocene & 
means of furnishing leadership for the larger associations. 
Samuel Gompers and William Green were men who had had some — 
former Socialist "leanings". ‘Sidney Hillman and Walter 
Reuther represent more recent variations. These men con- 
tributed to the leadership of the American labor movement. 
The effect of the Socialist action in labor was twofold. 
Its strength was in its ability to arrive at a basis for 
continuous action within the labor movement. The "danger" 
of the position was its tendency to accommodate to the 
imnediate denende of labor's economic struggle. 

4. The Industrial Workers of the World were a sect 
within the meaning of the terminology of Ernst Troeltsch. 
The lower class character, the defiance of the "law", the 
intensity of enthusiasm, and other peculiarities make 
possible the characterization of this group as a type of 
labor sect in America. There were in the Industrial Workers 
of the World, however, at least two deviations from the sect 
type group. There was a tendency toward individualism, and 
there was at times a lack of discipline. These deviations 
are explainable. The actual or historical association may. 
not completely follow the pattern of previously drawn static 


concepts. Reality may not correspond in all details to a 


ey, 


typological standard. The American environment may have had: 


wr\ 


wt 


important effects upon the sect tyve patterns. 


—_ —-fThe-Tndustrial Workers of the World are an indication 


that the labor union may become a sect. At the same time, 


such a sect has difficulties of continuing as a union. 


5. The Communist Party action within the labor movement 


a | is at variance with other patterns of sectarianism. There 


was an essential difference in the Communist and other methods 


of using the labor organizations as means to an ultimate end. 


There was a maximum tension with and hostility toward the 

leadership of major labor organizations. The exceptions to 

this hostility on the part of the Communists came with changes 
t 


in the policies of the International. A fundamental adher- 


to 


ence to policies which were designed to benefit the Soviet 

t Union created a rapidly changing tactic. The conception of 
thurity" did not mean an unchanging taetic, nor the employment _ 
of "pure™ means. The Communist idea of being: the "True" 
carrier of the revolutionary tradition assumed the employment 
of "necessary" tactics to gain ends. Other groups also 
employed such methods on occasion, but the Communist doctrine 
and practice were a part-of-a-studied plan of action. 

A maximum tension" with capitalism and labor leaders 

was comparable in some respects to Calvinist tension with the 


"world." This "maximum tension" was relaxed as the occasion 


"demanded" more ameliorative measures. The "world" in 


/ 


; oie ie a ox ye . ee rey 
Calvinism existed for the " clory of God." The labor movement 
existed for the Communist as a means to the ivevolution," 
with specific reference to the revolution which took place 
in Russia. , : 

6. The Knights of Labor were not characterized as a 
sect nor as " church-type" association (ecclesia). The ten- -~ 
dencies toward variation and complexity were pronounced. 

7. ‘The American Federation of Labor was not a sect 
type association. mens was a dovelopaent fren. sectarteaion 
toward a third type of association, especially in the. 1920 : 
period. The voluntary or independent association of that 
decade concentrated upon limited objectives, and endeavored 
to become a part of the nation. Ideologies of "laissez 
faire" and what may be described as " comprehensivism" seemed 
os sity 8 part in this process. Associations had a basis of 
‘toleration founded especially on assumptions like those of 
"comprehensivism". By that doctrine each sect was assumed | 
to have a portion of the truth. 

Latent sectarianism was preserved in the attitudes 
of the leadership and the members of the American Federation 
of Labor. iene attitudes helped to prevent a more complete 
participation in major party politics. At the same time the 
objective of becoming a part of the nation tended to detract 


from third party and isolationist politics. There was an 


\ 


Ne 


oscillation between these two poles. \ 
| | , | = 
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2 


structurally: the American Federation. of Labor was 


“never a sect type eroun in the period studied. The appeal 


and the attempt: to Sere: the labor 


~~ 


to develop a non~sectarian structure and attitudinal pattern 


“market tended 


b 


to skill, 


om Ge "Federation." There were some parallels in union 


te 


, ae oe structure with religious denominations. 


~ 8. In the Congress of Industrial Organization unions 


there were examples of "church-type" (ecclesia) tendencies. 


These develonn 1ients came in connection with changes in state 


~) 


tapparatus” in the period subsequent to 1952. The industrial 


by certain examples in the’ automo- 


«/ 


nt upon the state and the public. 


. “The "church". (ecclesia) was, on the other. hand, dependent 
upon the upper classes. J. Milton Yinger's qualification of 


= 


the Troeltseh studies in. the Sociology of Religion was 
supported by our study of labor groups. 
There was within the. Congress-of Industrial Organiza- 


tions: a tendency to revert to the pattern of the American 


Federation of Labor established in the 1920 period. The 


tendency was to "meutralize" the state while cooperating with : 
industry. An orientation toward "business" developed, bes 
example, in unions like those of the steel industry. ‘The 
tendencie S during the 1940 period toward a "church tyne" 


association (ecclesi ia) were present, however, also in the 


unions which developed. closer rela tionships with employers. 


Harmony doctrines, participative ideologies and the use of 


ea) 


employer coercion to obtain members are indications of "these 


tendencies. 
Within the limitations of thé present study a compari- 
son between certain denominations and unions appeared to be 


.f | Pos 


GiTtTficult to complete. 


We now turn to list the general conclusions of the 


study. 


, 
\ 


ee 


1. There were, at. some points, marked parallels 
between developments in the field of Labor and those ‘patterns 
of religious associations outlined by Ernst Troeltsch, The > 
parallels were by no means exact in. dethil. 

The specifie types of association deseribed in 
the Sociology of ‘Religion have a usefulnpas in the study of: 
eare ene Labor unions in the pyriod between 1870 an 1d. 1904. 
Existing naratioln between some as ssociations in the two 

scrintive analy Qf lébor from 

the point of view of religion. The usefulness of the typology 
of Ernst Troeltsch coos not, however, depend uDpn the drawing 
of exact parallels. The "tool of analysis" taken ‘from the 
Sociology of Religion provides a convenient standard against 


ay 


which to draw both comparisons and contrasts. \ 


\ 


when applied to the American AG00F Moers’; \the 


“Troeltsch typology of Religion should be employed witnia | 


strict limitations. These limitations include a Savetal 


% 
¢ ee 
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definition of terms and a use of numerous criteria for 


For these reasons the present study characterizes 


an 


judgment. 


but one. group as the definite sect type. The Tndustelal— 


Re Ra ph 
Workers of the World were the one group which seemed to con- 


form sufficiently to the ‘sect sabteras There seems to be 


adequate reason for not. Se ‘cha racterizing groups 


i) 


like the Socialist Labor Party end the Communist Party as 


sects. Sectarian tendencies within these groups were 


= 


described. Likewise, the America n Federation of Labor (in 


: : the 1920 period) and the Knights of Labor wee not character- 
oo ized as "church types" (ecclesia). -The Congress of Industrial 
Organization§ was said to have included tendencies both to 
the "church type" and to:a third type of independent or 
voluntary association, | "= . ” 

A study of late nineteenth and sks eudatlath century. 
historical, ideological, and sociological developments is 
basic to such a comparison as has been eins The 
Troeltsch typology should be related to the relevant histori- 
cal "setting." Finally, ‘there i. une be use considerable 


@- in the following respect: One must not "read into” a 


given or historically developed association ‘the characteristi Ss 


which correspond to pre- determined static eee 
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